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THE OUTLOOK. 

SINGULAR and humiliating chapter of what 

is known as “ practical politics” has come to 
light in the Congressional inquiry concerning the 
Ohio ballot-box forgery. Our readers will remember 
that Mr. Foraker was running against Mr. Camp- 
bell for the Governorship of Ohio. Mr. Foraker 
says that he was led to believe that a paper was in 
existence which showed that his opponent, Mr. 
Campbell, was interested pecuniarily in a ballot-box 
project embodied in a bill which had been intro- 
duced by Campbell. This paper was in possession 
of a man named Wood, who appears from all ac- 
counts to have been utterly without character, and 
this paper Wood placed in the hands of Mr. For- 
aker on the agreement that in consideration of this 
service Foraker would secure the appointment of 
Wood as Smoke Inspector of Cincinnati. The paper 
was delivered to Foraker by Wood. Wood de- 
clares that Foraker knew from the start that it was 
not genuine. Mr. Foraker declares, however, that 
he believed it to be genuine, and we accept his 
story. But, accepting his own version, it leaves 
ex-Governor Foraker in a very humiliating position. 
For when this paper was put in his hands he dis- 
covered that it was signed not only by his 
opponent, Mr. Campbell, but by two of the fore- 
most men in his own party, Senator Sherman 
and Mr. McKinley, two men whose records would 
have made even a Democrat cautious of accusing 
them of corruption. Like the London “ Times” 
in the case of the celebrated Parnell letters, Mr. 
Foraker’s desire to be deceived made him an easy 
prey to a transparent piece of forgery. The next 
step was from every point of view dishonorable. 
The contract was published signed by Mr. Camp- 
bell, but the Republican names attached to it were 
suppressed. When Mr. Halstead, who had pub- 
lished the contract, discovered that he had been 
deceived, he made a prompt and manly retraction, 
and, as is usual in such cases, the forgery proved a 
boomerang and damaged the man who had at- 
tempted to use it. We accept ex-Governor Foraker’s 
statement that he was deceived; but we do not 
see that that relieves him of complicity in a dis- 
honorable transaction. If he believed that contract 
to be genuine, it was a dishonorable thing to publish 
it leaving on it the name of his opponent and sup- 
pressing the names of two of his political friends. 
It certainly shows great inaptness for managing 
public affairs, which require cool judgment and clear 
intelligence, that Mr. Foraker should have accepted 
as genuine, without careful inquiry, a corrupt con- 
tract bearing the names of two of the most eminent 
men in his own party, notably free from corrupt 
practices. The transaction will probably point its 
own moral in the permanent loss of influence which 
it will inflict upon a politician who allowed his 
desire for success to overrule his judgment, his 
sagacity, and the laws of fair dealing in public life. 


* 


* 

A large and non-partisan meeting in support of 
Ballot Reform was held in this city last Thursday 
evening. Telling speeches were made by Wheeler 
S. Peckham, Senator Fassett, Henry George, and | 
others, and resolutions were adopted demanding — 
that an effective measure of Ballot Reform should 
be enacted by the Legislature and signed by the | 
Governor at the earliest possible moment during 
the present session, that measure to embody the 


five features now generally recognized as essential 
to a genuine reform of the ballot. Governor Hill 
must certainly be enough of a politician, even in the 
sense in which he understands politics,.to perceive 
that opposition to Ballot Reform in this State is 
rapidly becoming a highly unpopular attitude; 
although it may be true, as Mr. George said in his 
speech, that a pure ballot system would mean Gov- 
ernor Hill’s political downfall. Hardly less signifi- 
cent than the expression of public opinion in this 
city last week are the words of the new Democratic 
Governor of Ohio on the same subject. What is 
known as the Australian system Governor Camp- 
bell declares to be in successful operation among 
at least eighty-five millions of people. It has been 
tried five years in Norway, seven in England and 
Italy, twelve in Belgium, fourteen in Canada, and 
thirty in Australia, and it is now in operation in 
ten States in the Union; and he quotes the 
words of the United States Marshal concerning the 
working of the new law at the recent election in 
Massachusetts: “Let me say that the system is 
most admirable in its workings. There is no more 
bulldozing by our manufacturers; they cannot 
march their men to the polls under a foreman and 
vote them all for one ticket. It does away with 
everything that makes politics disreputable.” It 
would be well if the Democratic Governor of New 
York would study these utterances of the Demo- 
cratic Governor of Ohio. 
. * 
* 

The Republican defeat in Iowa, instead of making 
clear the weakness of Prohibition within that State, 
has made clear its strength. The temperance peo- 
ple have been aroused into new activity. Week 
before last a convention was held in Des Moines 
which was quite without parallel both in numbers 
and enthusiasm. Among the principal speakers 
was ex-Governor Larrabee, who declared that it 
was absurd to attribute the Republican defeat to 
the position of the party on the question of tem- 
perance legislation. Prohibition, he said, was 
accepted by the State as its permanent policy. 
General Weaver, who is perhaps the best known 
Democrat in Iowa, made a speech in a similar vein. 
Both of these men, it may be said, are pronounced 
anti-monopolists, and would therefore be likely to 
attribute the Republican defeat to the fact that the 
party had arrayed against itself the farmers and the 
workingmen by nominating candidates friendly to 
the railroads and the manufacturers ; all the more it 
would seem that their explanation of the defeat was 
the true one. The “ Iowa State Register” seems 
to be the only Republican paper of the State op- 
posed to Prohibition, and this paper, in an editorial 
upon this Convention, admits that the prohibitory 
law is enforced in four-fifths of the counties. The 
action taken by the Convention was significant in 
this, that while it urged non-partisan agitation for 
the enforcement of the prohibitory law, it also 
urged the revival of temperance work along the old 
lines. County conventions are to be called all 
over the State for the purpose of stimulating “a 
non-partisan, non-sectarian total abstinence agita- 
tion.” The motto of the State Temperance Union, 
according to its chairman, is: “‘ Moral suasion for 


the victim, legal suasion for the vender.” 


* * 


The concession of the English demands by the 
Portuguese Government has not only resulted in the 
overthrow of the Portuguese Ministry, but, on account 
of the height of popular passion, is threatening the | 
-_monarchy itself. There is something almost infan-— 


tile, in view of the English power, in the pulling down | 
"of the escutcheon from the English Embassy and the | 
stoning of the windows of the house, the setting up 


of a contribution box for the purpose of buying a 
sword for Major Pinto, and, above all, the proposal 
to take up a national collection and build an iron- 
clad. The Portuguese are getting very little sym- 
pathy in their humiliation, and they deserve as little 
as they get. They have been in Africa for three 
centuries, but they have done nothing there that has 
not damaged the natives. Cruelty, injustice, and: 
commercial selfishness have stamped their entire 
intercourse with the native tribes, and alone among 
European nations they enjoy the evil pre-eminence 
of conniving with the slave trade. The trouble with 
England began with the publication last November 
of a royal decree which extended the Portuguese 
administration over an immense territory north and 
south of the Zambesi River, which was named 
Zumbo. This territory trenched very considerably 
on Mashonaland. Lord Salisbury immediately 
notified the Portuguese that Mashonaland was a 
British dependency and that Portugal had no rights 
there, and that, so far as the country north of the 
Zambesi was concerned, the tribes inhabiting that 
section had made treaties with the English Govern- 
ment under which English settlements had been 
made on the River Shire and on the banks of Lake 
Nyassa. Moreover, Portugal's jurisdiction had sud- 
denly been extended over unoccupied territories 
which had been discovered by English explorers. 
Lord Salisbury also reminded the Portuguese 
Government that several years ago he had notified 
them that no claim of sovereignty or jurisdiction 
could be recognized which was simply on paper ; in 
order to be valid, such sovereignty must be supported 
by military occupation. After this communication 
from the English Premier had been made, news 
came from Mashonaland that Major Serpa Pinto 
had made his appearance with Gatling guns and had 
defeated and scattered the native armies—informa- 
tion which was received at Lisbon with immense 
enthusiasm. ‘This enthusiasm Lord Salisbury inter- 
rupted with his peremptory demands reported last 
week, to which the Portuguese Government felt 
obliged to submit. By way of retaliation the 
Portuguese have broken the windows of the English 
Embassy. 


* * 
* 


Party struggles are proverbially bitter in Belgium, 
where the religious feeling is very intense and rises 
to great heights. For several years past, as our 
readers remember, the main issue has been the 
educational issue. Not satisfied with having turned 
out the Liberals, the Conservatives are now endeav- 
oring to intrench themselves permanently in power 
by a new restriction of the franchise. The fact 
that the Conservatives are in power is due undoubt- 
edly to the fact that a large majority of the Bel- 
gtans are already disfranchised. Forty-two and a 
half franes in direct Government taxes and two hun- 
dred franes in provincial and communal taxes per 
annum must be paid in order to secure the fran- 
chise; as a consequence, out of a total population 
of about 7,000,000 there are only about 145,000 
voters. The Liberals have attempted again and 
again to enlarge the franchise by a revision of the 
Constitution, but the Conservatives have always 
been able to defeat them. Not content with the 
present state of things, the Conservatives have now 
introduced a bill still further reducing the number 
of electors, and if they succeed in carrying this bill 
through, they will not only remain masters of the 
political field, but they will be practically its sole 
occupants. Further restriction of the franchise 
would obliterate the Liberal party in Belgium. 
This bill has been met by the united opposition of 
Liberals of every class, but they are in such a minor- 


| ity that they are almost certain to be defeated in a 
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parliamentary struggle. Under these circumstances, 
fighting for existence, it is not unnatural that they 
should threaten to employ unconstitutional means, 
and that in consequence a crisis has been provoked 


which may become acute in a very short time. 


* * 
* 


There is considerable uneasiness in Switzerland 
with regard especially to the attitude of Germany. 
The Swiss have long rested securely on the Euro- 
pean guarantee of their neutrality signed by the 
Great Powers at the Congress of Vienna in 1815. 
It came out, however, last summer, during the 
rather sharp correspondence between Bismarck and 
the Swiss Government, that one of the Great 
Powers had withdrawn from the guarantee, and 
that several other Powers had given official notice 
of the withdrawal of their guarantees so long as 
Switzerland continued to offer an asylum to politi- 
cal refugees. This happened so long ago as 1848, 
but has been either overlooked or forgotten by the 
present generation of Swiss, to whom the fact seems 
to have come as something new, and naturally 
created a great deal of uneasiness. Moreover, 
Bismarck went so far as to threaten to reopen the 
question of the Swiss neutrality. In consequence 
of this uneasiness the Swiss are making extensive 
military preparations for defense. They have an 
army of nearly 225,000 men ; they have been mak- 
ing large purchases of rifles and explosives, and 
are spending a large amount on fortifications for 
the defense of the St. Gothard tannels and passes. 
In order to secure additional revenue to meet these 
expenses, the Federal Government is about to make 

monopoly of tobacco—a measure of the most un- 
popular character, which will injure many private 
enterprises and is regarded as an undue interfer- 
ence with the rights of private persons. The Swiss 
are now remembering with solicitude that a good 
many of their railroad lines are owned by German 
capital, much of which has been invested within 
very recent times, and the fear is expressed that 
this investment is not without relation to an ag- 
gressive policy on the part of Germany which may 
develop at an early date. 


* * 
* 


We have reported from time to time the growing 
activity of the Czechs in Bohemia, and the increas- 
ing emphasis of their demand for race recognition. 
The problem presented to the Austrian Govern- 
ment is a difficult one. There are three million 
Czechs in Bohemia and two million Germans. 
The policy of the Government for a number of 
years past has been to give the Czechs the fullest 
recognition, with the result, which might have been 
anticipated, not of satisfyirig the Czechs, but of 
developing solidarity of sentiment among them. 
They see no reason why Bohemia should not have 
the same sort of autonomy which Hungary has. 
To this step, however, the powerful German minor- 
ity are strongly opposed, and a conference has been 
recently held for the purpose of determining a line 
‘of policy to be pursued by them. The Germans 
declare that every effort has been made to hand 


- . Bohemia over to the Czechs, and asa result the 


race enthusiasm of the Czechs is steadily growing 
and love for the Empire is steadily disappearing. 
They declare that the German element has been 
practically suppressed for ten years. On the other 
hand, the Czechs accuse the Germans of endeavor- 
ing to eradicate their language and institutions for 
the purpose of Germanizing Bohemia. They hold 
that Bohemia should be independent as Hungary, 
and that the Emperor should recognize their national 
rights by being crowned King at Prague. 


* * 
* 


Thus far the influence of the Henry George 
movement in England appears to have been good. 
Mr. Thorold Rogers, the ablest of the opponents of 
Mr. George’s philosophy, long ago pointed out that 
English renters were taxed for all the public im- 
provements which enabled their landlords to raise 


their rents. Since the Henry George movement 
began, public attention has been turned more and 
more to this injustice, and the just taxation of 
ground rents is sure to come quite speedily, even 
though the single tax upon ground rents never 
comes. An aggressive bill in this new direction has 
passed the London County Council by a majority of 
62 to 37. In providing for the improvement of the 
Strand, it prescribes that wherever the rental of 
property is increased by reason of the public im- 
provements, this increase shall go to the public. 
If, for example, a house which now lets for £100 
should command £200 when the improvement 
has been made, this additional £100 would belong 
to the public. An increase of £100 in rental 
means, of course, an increase of more than £2,000 
in the value of the land. The bill contemplates 
that this increased value, being created by the pub- 
lic, shall be owned by it, and the landlords would 
be asseseed accordingly. This bill is being fiercely 
attacked by the Conservatives. So able a paper as 
the “Spectator ’”’ declares that it is unjust to tax the 
landowner for this increase in the value of his 
property, and not tax the shopkeeper whose busi- 
ness has been helped by this same improvement. 
The reason for the discrimination is obvious. As 
soon as the shopkeeper’s lease expires, he will be 
compelled to pay to the landowner in increased 
rent all that the improvement has been worth to 
him. That such a bill as this is practicable we do 
not maintain. It is a very difficult matter to assess 
in this way the precise amount which any pub- 
lic improvement has added to the value of any 
piece of land; yet the principle that the public 
is entitled to the value which comes from distinct- 
ively public improvements cannot be questioned. 
It is recognized in the law of many American 
States, in the requirement that all street improve- 
ments shall be paid for by the owners of the abut- 
ting land. The fact that American landowners 
have paid for the public improvements which have 
added to the value of their property is what makes 
good their titles against the claim that they are in 
possession of an unearned increment which of right 
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belongs to the pu 
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There is a bare possibility that the Alaska seal 
monopoly will not be granted another twenty years’ 
lease of life. Senator Plumb has introduced a bill 
ordering that hereafter all seals be taken under the 
direct supervision of Government officers, and be 
brought in the Government's revenue-cutters to 
San Francisco, there to be sold in the open market 
to the highest bidder. When the measure was 
debated in the Senate it developed a strength sur- 
prising even to itsfriends. Senator Dawes pointed 
out that the present monopoly would be in no way 
injured if the Government increased the tax on 
each seal from $2.62 to $10. The Alaska Com- 
pany controls more than half of the seal rook- 
eries of the world, and any addition which is made 
to the tax which it pays to the Government it can 
make to the price charged to consumers. Senator 
Plumb showed how the advertising for bids for the 
twenty years’ lease was a pretense, since the Alaska 
Company was the only one in a position to put in a 
bid. He further pointed out that the leaving to 
the Secretary of the Treasury of the power to fix 
the number of seals which the Company might take 
each year was a very dangerous proceeding. Last 
year it took 94,000 seals ; next year it is proposed 
that it shall take only 60,000 ; the year following it 
would probably be worth $300,000 to the Company 
to persuade the Secretary to allow it to take the 
larger number again. Senators Morrill and Teller 
also favored Senator Plumb’s bill, and it was re- 
ferred to the Finance Committee, of which Senator 
Morrill is the Chairman. Wevhave examined the 
report made by the last Governor of Alaska upon 
the operations of the Alaska Company, and while 
we believe that this monopoly has dealt with the 
natives in as kindly a way as any monopoly would 


be likely to do, it nevertheless seems more in ac- 
cordance with sound political principles that gov- 
ernment by public officials should take the place of 
government by a corporation. Governor Swinford 
reported that the natives under the control of the 
Alaska Company were not making the same prog- 
ress as others. Senator Plumb would have the 
entire revenue from these seal fisheries devoted to 
the education of the ka natives. According to 
the Governor's report for 1888, the Alaska Com- 
pany has for years kept a paid agent at Washing- 
ton to resist legislation needed for the Territory. 
Its gains from its seal fisheries are estimated at the 
very lowest at half a million a year. Another 
twenty years’ lease would therefore be worth $10,- 
000,000. If the sealskins were sold each year at 
San Francisco to the highest bidder, there would 
at least be no wholesale jobbery, and it is possible 
that the revenue of the Government would be 


greatly increased. 


* 
Two years ago we described the embarrassments 
caused by the inadequacy of the Navajo reservation 
proper, and the custom of allowing the Indians to 
occupy lands outside of the reservation limits. 
Although the necessity for attention to this diffi- 
culty was perfectly obvious, nothing has been done, 
and the laissez faire policy has continued. It will 
be remembered that the Navajos, whose reservation 
occupies the northeastern corner of Arizona and 
the adjoining corners of Utah and New Mexico, 
number about 18,000, and they can put 4,000 war- 
riors into the field. For over twenty years this 
powerful tribe has been at peace. The Navajos 
are successful herdsmen, raising large flocks of cat- 
tle, sheep, goats, and ponies, and, moreover, they 
are artisans of no mean ability. The blankets 
which they weave have a well-earned reputation 
for good quality. They make gold and silver orna- 
ments, and do more or less ironwork; in short, 
their skill as craftsmen is exceptional among the 
Indian tribes. It is plain that this industrious race 
deserves encouragement; but, on the contrary, the 
Government has left them with a reservation inade- 
quate for the support of themselves and their herds. 
The natural result was that the Navajos were forced 
to go outside of the reservation limits in order to 
find food. The officers in immediate charge recog- 
nized the peculiar hardship of the case, and the 
Indians have been tacitly permitted to occupy lands 
outside the reservation. At present General Grier- 
son believes that more than half of them live out- 
side the reservation the greater part of the time. 
This, of course, has caused trouble with the white 
settlers, which might have readily resulted in blood- 
shed at anytime. Recent dispatches show that the 
settlers have made fresh complaints, while the In. 
dians simply reply that they must go outside the 
reservation to find sufficient food and water, or else 
they must starve. It is perfectly evident that an 
attempt to confine these Indians to the present 
reservation would be an act of outrageous injustice. 
General Grierson, in his recent report, recommends 
that the land now occupied be included in the reser- 
vation. Another and really more important rec- 
ommendation is that liberal appropriations should 
be made for carrying forward the > irrigation 
already begun on the reservation under the direc- 
tion of army officers. This should receive the favor- 
able action of Congress at the present session, and 
the addition of other tracts of land and the de- 
velopment of an irrigation system should be accom- 
panied by the renouncement of the obsolete reser- 
vation system altogether, and the giving of patents 
to the Indians for their lands and to an inde- 
feasible title. 


* * 


* 

Our readers will perhaps remember that there 
has been a warm discussion, threatening the in- 
tegrity of the society, in the Woman’s Board of 
Missions (Congregational), respecting the rights 
of the local societies. The parent Board has in-. 
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sisted that every local society should be exelu- 
sively devoted to the foreign work, and that if in 
any church it was desired that one society should 
do both foreign and lf»me work, it should form a 
double organization for that purpose. Some of the 
local societies, on the other hand, have insisted that 
' it was better for the missionary interest in the local 
church, in some cases, to unite all workers in one 
home and foreign missionary society, and that it 
was the right of the local society to pass upon this 
question; the attempt of the nt Board to com- 
pel its form and me of orgatization has been 
resented and resisted. The matter at last assumed 
such threatening proportions that it was referred 
to a special committee of thirty-seven, who repre- 
sented every phase of opinion on the subject, and 
whese divergencies were at first so great that a 
unanimous report seemed impossible. But nothing 
is impossible to those who have both earnestness 
of purpose and patience of soul, and the result of 
deliberation and patient waiting, which in this case 
certainly was no loss, was a unanimous agreement 
upon a report containing the two following points: 


‘“We recommend that where exceptional circumstances 
make a degree of liberty on the part of local societies needful 
for harmony and efficiency in foreign missionary work, the 
recognition and standing of such societies as Auxiliaries and 
Mission Circles be left to the discretion of branch officers. 
We suggest also that in those cases where the women of a 
church wish to include in one society all their benevolent 
work, or even all their missionary work, distinet depart- 
ments of the work may be so arranged as to include a depart- 
ment for foreign missions, which in itself may be an auxiliary 


to the W. B. M.”’ 

This report recognizes the desirability, in ordi- 
nary cases, of separate organizations for the two 
phases of missionary work, but leaves the final de- 
cision, where it certainly should be left, with the 
Branch, and so practically with the local societies. 
We congratulate the Committee-and the Board on 
this so wise adjustment of what at one time threat- 
ened a serious strife, if not a calamitous division. 

* * 
* 

We learn by telegraph as we are about going to 
press that a finding of considerable importance has 
been made in the Andover case. Ex-Governor 
Robinson, our readers will remember, was appointed 
some time ago a special Commissioner of the Court 
to hear evidence on the questions whether the late 
Dr. Eustis, of the Board of Visitors, had prejudged 
the case of Professor Smyth, on which he voted, 
and whether he was too prejudiced to render a fair 
and impartial decision. Commissioner Robinson, as 
a result of the hearings which we have reported, 
now finds that Dr. Eustis was not personally hostile 
to Dr. Smyth, that he was intelligent, conscientious, 
and honest as a judge, but that it was proved that 
he had expressed to different persons between the 
time of the filing of the charges and the trial the 
opinion that Dr. Smyth was heretical, judged by 
the Andover creed, that he was insincere and un. 
scrupulous, and unfit for the place of professor in 
Andover Seminary. This finding seems to sustain 
in the main point the charges made by Professor 
Smyth’s counsel—namely, that Dr. Eustis had pre- 
judged the case. The finding of Commissioner 
Robinson, it appears from the telegraphic dis- 
patches, does not state whether the facts found dis- 
qualified Dr. Eustis from acting as a judge, appar- 


ently leaving this for the Court itself to determine. 


. 
* 


CoNGRESSIONAL PRocEEDINGs.—In spite of the 
protest of the Farmers’ Alliance, Senator, Allison has 
been renominated by the Republicans of the Iowa 
Legislature. The choice of Calvin S. Brice as 
Mr. Payne’s successor from Ohio continues to call 
forth protests from papers of both parties against 
the election of millionaires to the United States 
Senate.——Solicitor Hepburn, of the Treasury 
department, has made an exhaustive report in favor 
of transferring the control of immigration at the port 
of New York from State to National authorities. 
The report speaks strongly against continuing to 
exterd at Castle Garden a costly welcome to 


the “ besotted, ignorant, and degraded immigrants 
who are pouring in on us.” The House has 
shown an unusual sense of delicacy in refusing to 
make an appropriation to pay to its own members 
the amounts they had lost through the defaleation 
of Sergeant-at-Arms Silcott. Mr. Fitch, of New 
York, deserves honorable mention for stating that 
while he was interested to the amount of $1,200 in 
the passage of the bill, he could not consent to 
decide in his own favor. The bill was defeated by 
a majority of sixteen. In cases like this, where 
members have moneyed interests at stake, public 
sentiment ought to demand that they should never 
participate in the vote. Neither judges nor jury- 
men are allowed to sit in cases in which they are 
even remotely interested. The same rule should be 
applicable to Congressmen. The Senate spent 
considerable time last Wednesday discussing Senator 
Morgan’s bill to assist negro emigration to Africa. 
It was not shown that any negroes were willing to 
emigrate.———A naval appropriation bill has been 
recommended by the committee appointed by 
Secretary Tracy last summer. It contemplates the 
construction of ninety-two vessels in the next four- 
teen years, at a cost of $280,000,000. The most 
interesting hearing before the Ways and Means 
Committee has been that of the Louisiana sugar 
refineries, who declare that they will not accept a 
bounty in place of a protective tariff, for the reason 
that the people could see that the bounty was a tax, 
and might declare that the appropriation of $6,000,- 
000 a year to Louisiana sugar planters was favorit- 
ism. 


* 


* 

GENERAL News.— Walker Blaine, the eldest son 
of Secretary of State James G. Blaine, died in 
Washington on Wednesday of last week. He was 
Examiner of Claims in the Department of State, 
and was a young man of marked and recog- 
nized ability. The Duke of Aosta, formerly 
King of Spain, died at Turin, Italy, on Saturday, at 
the age of forty-five. Emin Pasha has suffered 
a relapse, and his death was again considered prob- 
able; the latest reports, however, state that he is 
slightly better. The Saxton Ballot Reform bill 
was approved by the Knights of Labor in session 
at Syracuse last week; a similar bill, we are glad 
to note, has been introduced into the Maryland 
Legislature. Henry M. Stanley is in Cairo, and 
the Khedive gave a dinner in his honor last week. 
A Compulsory Education bill has been intro- 
duced into the New York Legislature. The 
New York Bar Association has appointed a com- 
mittee to procure an examination by the Legislat- 
ure of the action of Judge Bookstaver in the Sheriff 
Flack divorce case. Secretary Windom has 
made public the full text of his Silver bill. The 
Johnstown Relief Committee has made a report in 
regard to the disbursing of the $2,982,072.68 it 
received. 


- 


THE PLYMOUTH CHURCH COUNCIL. 

W®* give large space in this week’s issue of The 

Christian Union to a report of the proceed- 
ings of the Council which last week installed in 
Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, its pastor and assist- 
ant pastor. We do this not merely because the 
nstallation over this Christian church, made illus- 
trious by nearly half a century’s pastorate of the 
greatest preacher of the century, if not of all cent- 
uries, makes it an historic occasion; not merely 
because this installation into Plymouth Pulpit of 
the senior editor of The Christian Union may well 
be regarded as a matter of special interest to the 
readers of The Christian Union; not merely 
because in several features of this Council it empha- 
sizes and illustrates conceptions relating to church 
life which have more or less found previous expres- 
sion in the columns of The Christian Union: but 
still more because, especially in these features, it 
seems to our hope to mark a distinc? development of 


the life of the Church, at least of the Congrega- 


tional churches, in the United States. It is this 
fact, beyond the others and added to them, which 
gives to this Council and to its results a distinctly 
valuable character, and demands of the historian of 
current events especial attention to its significance. 

It -is, we believe, the first time in the history of 
Congregationalism that a city church has adopted 
what may be called the collegiate method. Other 
churches have their missions and their mission pas- 
tors, and these latter are doing a large and noble work 
worthy of all generous recognition. But it was 
made clearly to appear on this occasion that Mr. 
Bliss, though for the time being he has the especial 
charge of one of Plymouth’s two missions, was not 
ordained and installed as a missionary pastor, but 
as a co-ordinate pastor with his senior in Plymouth 
Church. There are other assistants in the work of 
that church—one ordained clergyman in the special 
charge of the Mayflower Chapel, and two Parish 
Visitors (if we may coin a title to designate their 
office) in connection with the two chapels respect- 
ively. Thus Plymouth Church sets about the 
problem of city evangelization with the germ of a 
cathedral organization—a sort of Dean and Chapter. 
To what it may lead we cannot, of course, pretend 
to foretell. Other churches, notably St. George's 
(Episcopal) in this city, and the Berkeley Greet 
Temple (Congregational) of Boston, are similarly 
and more thoroughly organized. But the experi- 
ment, if not absolutely new in non-Episcopal organi- 
zations, is nevertheless an experiment, and the 
Council's cordial approbation of the movement gives 
to it new force and sanction. Dr. Whiton’s address 
may perhaps be fairly regarded as an interpreta- 
tion of this aspect of this historie Council. 

More notable, if not more siznificant, is the eath- 
olic composition of a Council which cantained dis- 
tinguished representatives of six denominations— 
the Congregational, Episcopalian, Methodist, Bap- 
tist, Presbyterian, and Reformed. It is true that 
only the Congregational members were officially 
representatives of their churches; but it is also true 
that the others present equally, though wholly in- 
formally, represented the catholic spirit in their 
respective denominations. Congregational councils 
bave before this time contained representatives 
from non-Congregational communions, so that this 
Council was not by any means unprecedented. And 
non-ecclesiastical conventions made up of represent- 
atives of different denominations—such, for exam- 
ple, as the Evangelical Alliance meetings—have 
familiarized us with the decadence of the sectarian 
spirit. But this is, we believe, the first time in the 
church history of America that representative men 
of so many different denominations have united 
formally in ecclesiastical action—the Methodist join- 
ing with a church at least historically non-Armin- 
ian, the Episcopalian and the Presbyterian with the 
Congregationalist, the Baptist with a body of unbap- 
tized—+#. ¢., unimmersed—believers. The full sig- 
nificance of this aspect of the Council was admira- 
bly interpreted-by the nobly eloquent address of Dr. 
E. Winchester Donald, who, as an Episcopal cler- 
gyman, and a decided if not a high Churchman, 
welcomed to the Christian ministry men not epis- 
copally ordained. That in this, as we believe, 
epoch-making speech he did truly interpret the 
sentiments of his fellow-members in the Council 
was abundantly demonstrated by the applause by 
which his speech was constantly interrupted and 
emphasized. 

The theological significance of this Council is 
quite as great, though perhaps more likely to be 
misinterpreted. It would be a decided, though 
possibly a natural, mistake if the readers of these 
proceedings were to imagine that the Council in- 
dorsed the theology of the two ministers whom 
it ordained. To correct that mistake it is only 
necessary to compare the theological statements of 
the two. Mr. Abbot: declared that in opinion he 
inclined toward the doctrine of conditional immor- 
tality, while Mr. Bliss declared his belief in the 
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unconditional immortality of the soul; Mr. Ab- 
bott, while disavowing for lack of evidence the 
hypothesis that Christ will be presented in an- 
other life to all who have not known him here, 
declared his conviction that the dogma of the 
decisive nature of this life’s probation for all men 
was unscriptural, while Mr. Bliss at least im- 
pliedly, if not in positive terms, indicated his ac- 
ceptance of that dogma. It is, indeed, doubtful 
whether a single member of the Council would 
have subscribed Mr. Abbott’s theological statement, 
any more than he could have adopted as his own 
Mr. Abbott’s narrative of his Christian experience. 
What this Council signalizes theologically is, not 
the adoption of a new theological system, or 
the abandonment of an old one, but the distinet 
recognition of the fact that not merely Christian 
fellowship, but ministerial and church fellowship as 
well, do not depend upon theological agreement, 
The Council ascertained, partly from the papers 
read and partly from the conversations thereon, that 
both Mr. Abbott and Mr. Bliss believed in histori- 
eal Christianity, in Jesus Christ as Lord and Master, 
Teacher and Saviour, Divine Helper and Divine 
Healer, and that they engaged in the Christian min- 
istry because, in loyalty to Christ, they desired to 
help men and to heal men. On this broad basis 
the Council gave a right hand of fellowship to them 
and to the church which had called them to its 
service. The Council in this respect emphasizes 
what is far more important than any mere theological 
departure; namely, the catholicity which cordially 
recognizes the right of private judgment in the min- 
istry within lines of personal loyalty to Christ and 
consecration to His work. 

In these three respects the Plymouth Church 
Council marks the results in action of movements 
in thought which have been going on contempora- 
neously, and for the last few years especially, in the 
American Churches, toward more aggressive and 
better organized work, a larger and more purely 
Christian fellowship, and a greater intellectual 
freedom, each of these characteristic of an age less 
theological and ecclesiastical that it may be more 
exclusively and simply Christian. 


MR. COVELL’S WITHDRAWAL. 


W* are very sorry that Mr. Covell has with. 
drawn his application for missionary appoint- 
merft ; his letter we publish in another column. In 
our judgment, it would have been more courageous 
to stand quietly the fire of unjust criticism to 
which he was subjected, and let the Prudential 
Committee in the spring decide his application on 
the correspondence already in their hands. But it 
requires a veteran to stand still and be shot at; 
and we cannot blame Mr. Covell because he has 
not the patient nerve of a veteran. To be sub- 
jected to the whispered innuendo that he was a lay 
figure, that he had been pat up to make his appli- 
cation for the purpose of creating a test case, that 
he was not the author of his own letters or the 
judge of his own action, that he had been coached 


-by Andover and was being used by her for a 


polemical purpose, and, finally, to anticipate the 
charge, next spring, on the one hand of altering his 
theology to secure an appointment, or, on the 
other, of obstinately refusing to alter it, for strate- 
gical reasons—this is more than it is right to expect 
any young man voluntarily to endure. And those in 
the Prudential Committee who have repudiated the 
vote of the Board indorsing President Storrs’s 
letter of acceptance, and demanded a postponement 
till next spring of Mr. Covell’s case, have practically 
notified all young men who venture to entertain a 
doubt of Dr. Alden’s dogma of the decisive nature 
of this life’s probation that they are liable to be 
subjected to such a test before they can be admitted 
to missionary service under the Board. The inci- 
dent reminds us of the ex,erience of Christian, 
who, when he came up and knocked at the wicket 
gate, was made a target for a shower of arrows 


from the Evil One outside. But in that case, if we 
remember aright, there was no doorkeeper to keep 
him standing outside for six months to be shot at, 
in a patient hope that, if he survived the archery, he 
might be admitted at the end of his probation. 

The Prudential Committee, in its minute, which 
we suspect was drafted by Dr. Storrs, though we 
have no authority for saying so, opens the way 
for Mr. Covell’s appointment in the spring. It 
says that— 


‘“‘ while it has earnestly desired to be unanimous in any 
favorable action taken in his case, it has had no thought of 
requiring any other majority for his appointment than is 
required for all such appointments, and that the way will 
always be open to him to renew his application, if at any 
time he shall be moved to do so, with the assurance of the 
most careful and candid consideration of it by the Commit- 
tee,.’’ 


We hope that Mr. Covell may see his way clear 
in the spring to renew his application, basing it 
upon the papers already before the Committee, and 
declining to enter upon any further correspondence, 
unless indeed meanwhile his mind has undergone 
some change. ‘There are three theological positions 
involved respecting the future state: that God 
must provide for a preaching of the Gospel in 
another life, or he will not be just ; that God can- 
not provide such a future preaching of the Gospel, 
for this would not be safe; and that it is not 
necessary for us to decide what God must or must 
not do, that it is enough to be sure that his mercy 
is for all his children, and that we may more rev- 
erently and humbly leave him to decide how he 
will make it efficacious than undertake to determine 
the question for him. To this latter faith Mr. 
Covell clearly holds; and the sooner the churches 
which have in the past supported the Board 
understand whether one who occupies that position 
is to be subjected to cross-examination and treated 
as a suspect, or cordially welcomed as a Christian 
co-worker, the better. For upon the decision of 
that question the unity of the Board and the co- 
operation of its old-time supporters will depend. 
Dr. Storrs has declared unequivocally his position 
on that question, and we have no doubt that he is 
supported in it by substantially the entire constit- 
uency of the Board. 


DEFINE YOUR TERMS. 


discussion reported in another column on 
the question, Should religion be taught in our 
public schools? would in considerable measure have 
been obviated if the disputants had first defined 
religion. Dr. Greer thinks that religion is, or at 
least includes, certain definite and fixed dogmas, 
and asks, with considerable force, what dogmas 
the public school will teach; or how it can teach 
dogmas without determining what the dogmas to 
be taught shall be. And yet, before he finishes, he 
answers his own question, by suggesting that the 
Church of Christ will yet so pervade the entire 
community with the spirit of religion that the 
teachers will bring that spirit into the schoolroom 
without being committed to any particular dogmas. 

For ourselves, we are clear that the public 
schools not only cannot teach without teaching re- 
ligion—they cannot even exist without teaching 
religion. But, then, perhaps our definition of re- 
ligion would be different from that of some who 
hold that religious teaching must be excluded from 
the public schools. We remember an ancient 
writer who defines religion as doing justly, loving 
mercy, and walking humbly with God. Was he 
right? If so, surely at least two-thirds of 
religion must be taught in the public school. 
Perhaps it could exist without teaching its 
pupils to walk humbly with God; but not with- 
out teaching them to do justly and to love 
mercy. And that is teaching religion. We re- 
member another ancient writer who declared that 
all the law of God was summed up in the one com- 
mand, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. 
The playground cannot be kept in order without 


some teaching of mutual consideration and justice 
founded on this law. And that is teaching religion. 
A third ancient writer defines religion as visiting 
the widow and the fatherless in their affliction, and 
keeping one’s self unspotted from the world. We 
know one public school teacher who every Thanks. 
giving season encourages her pupils to bring in 
potatoes and apples, and we believe also old cloth- 
ing, which is then distributed to the poor in the 
vicinity. This is teaching religion; but we hardly 
think that the most radical Secularist would con- 
demn this teaching. 

The next time we have a discussion of the ques- 
tion, Shall we teach religion in the public schools ’ 
let us have a definition of religion. For ourselves 
without discussing that question, we hold that the 
public schools should teach all that is necessary to 
make good citizenship, and that includes education 
of the moral nature as well as of the intellect. 
Whether that is teaching religion we will leave the 
dictionary makers to determine. 


IS THIS UNCONSTITUTIONAL? 


W®* are glad to record the Brooklyn “ Eagle's” 

vigorous disavowal of being an organ of Govy- 
ernor Hill. We do not define an organ just as the 
“Eagle” does; no matter. It does not mean that 
the Governor of this State shall set what tunes it 
shall play. We are glad to be corrected. On the 
subject of the Ballot Reform bill it says: 


* The Constitution of the State of New York reposes suf- 
frage on the illiterate as well as on the literate. It says that 
any male citizen over twenty-one years of age and satisfying 
other conditions, among which no requirement of knowledge 
is named, shall have a right to vote. To pass a bill which 
would prevent an illiterate person from voting would be 
against the letter of the Constitution. To pass one of which 
the tendency would be ‘to discourage’ illiterate persons 
from voting would,in the ‘ Eagle’s’ opinion and Governor 
Hill’s, be against the spirit of the Constitution. The ‘ Eagle’ 
has as poor an opinion of illiterate voting as Dr. Abbott, but 
we think our opinion of the Constitution of the State of New 
York and our knowledge of that instrument are better than 
his own. The point which Dr. Abbott raises justifies Gov- 
ernor Hill’s action so far.”’ 


A bill the object of which was to prevent illiterate 
voting would be unconstitutional. A bill the inci. 
dental tendency of which is that it discourages 
illiterate voting is not unconstitutional. The Con- 
stitution gives a vote to all male citizens over 
twenty-one years of age and under certain condi- 
tions ; but it does not indicate how that vote shall 
be taken. That is left to the Legislature. If the 
Legislature, in order to exclude illiterate citizens 
from voting, passes a bill which practically prohibits 
their vote, that violates the spirit of the Constitu 
tion. If it passes a bill to protect the ballot from 
corrupt influences, such a bill is not rendered un- 
constitutional because incidentally it discourages 
illiterate citizens from voting, by, for example, com- 
pelling them to let it appear that they are illiterate. 
Whether the “Eagle” eyes discern the true in. 
tent and meaning of the Constitution better than 
do our own our readers can judge for themselves 
on this comparison of our respective interpretations 
of that instrument. 

This may serve as also our response to the letter 
of the Rev. Thomas K. Beecher on this subject 
which we print in another column. It is proper to 
add that the Saxton Reform bill provides for the 
right of the voter to substitute any name he pleases 
for any other name on the official ballot. 


A REASON FOR OUR UNFAITH. 


5 Rag correspondents address us on similar themes 
—one on Christian Science, the other on Faith 
Cure. They both assume that we have made no 
investigation into these matters, that we write of 
them without knowledge, and they ask us to give 
them a patient and candid consideration. They 
are mistaken in their assumption. We have give 
them a candid consideration, and it required some 
patience to do so. And our conclusiofis are cleat 
and well settled. We always mean to treat the 
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believers in Christian Science and in Faith Cure 
with respect ; but their dogmas appear to us to be 
unphilosophical, unscientific, and unscriptural. 

Christian Science assumes sometimes that matter 
is not real; that there is no reality but spirit; that 
God is perfect, and therefore painless; that when 
we are in God we are perfect, and therefore pain- 
less: wherefore, let the spirit of man be at one 
with the Spirit of God, and disease and pain, which 
are really in the spirit, not in the body, are at an 
end. Sometimes it assumes that the body, though 
real, is an emanation of the spirit, a shadow, so to 
speak, cast by the spirit, determined therefore 
wholly by the spirit: result, the same. Now, we 
do not believe this philosophy. It is idealism 
applied to medicine, and we do not believe in 
idealism. The body is a reality, and it is not an 
emanation of the spirit, but the organ of the spirit. 
It affects the spirit for good or for ill—this is the 
truth of materialism. It is affected by the spirit 
for good or for ill—this is the truth of idealism. 
But the doctrine that the body is not, or that it is 
an emanation of the spirit, we dismiss with the 
other doctrine that the spirit is not, or is an emana- 
tion of the body. And, dismissing it, we dismiss 
with it with the whole brood which is hatehed from 
it. Exit Christian Science. 

Faith Cure assumes that faith consists in trusting 
everything to God ; that faith is a passive virtue ; 
that its song is, “ Oh, to be nothing, nothing!” In 
the spiritual realm it says, Believe that you are saved, 
and you are saved; in the physical realm it says, 
Believe that you are cured, and you are cured. We 
disbelieve in it spiritually and physically. Moses 
believed in the Faith Cure when he said to the 
children of Israel: “Stand still and see the salva- 
tion of the Lord. The Lord shall fight for you, 
and ye shall hold your peace.” And the Lord re- 
pudiated Faith Cure when he replied : “ Wherefore 
criest thou unto me? Speak unto the children of 
Israel, that they go forward.” Faith Cure says, 
“T have faith and thou hast works.” St. James 
answers, “I will show them my faith by my 
works.” Faith is not a passive but an active vir- 
tue. In Noah it builds an ark and saves; in Abra- 
ham it goes into exile and saves ; in Moses it leads 
a nation out of bondage and saves; in Joshua it 
commands armies and saves. Faith is always ac- 
tive, working, busy ; it is intelligent, uses its brains, 
uses the means which God gives it. I show 
my faith in a physician by taking the medicine he 
gives me. I show my faith in God by taking the 
medicine He gives me. In malaria the faith which 
takes quinine and prays is better, more spiritual, 
more Scriptural faith, than the faith which takes no 
medicine and prays. 

Both Christian Science and Faith Cure assume 
that sickness and death are evils; we think them 
means to a higher good. But that opens too large 
a subject to be disposed of in a paragraph. 

Decidedly, the influence of The Christian Union 
vannot be counted in favor of either Christian 
Science or Faith Cure. 


THE SPECTATOR. 
A BIT OF REALISM. 


You hear this fellow in the cellarage consent to swear.” 
—{Hamlet L., V. 

“My dear, the furnace fire is out!” So spoke my 
wife one cold morning—of course the coldest morning 
we had seen. We lived in the country, and were in an 
interregnum between consule Brigitto and consule Mary- 
Anno. Meanwhile King Log ruled ; and, as she was 
“competent to do any sort of housework,” my wife was 
doing the cooking, and I was responsible for the heavy 
“chores.” The furnace was in the chore department, 
and [ arose, assumed pajamas and a long, Turkish-look- 
ing bath-robe, and sought the cellarage. 

There stood the furnace, inscrutable, inexorable, de- 
fiant. Mine not to reason why, mine but to devise 
methods for conquering it. Being so unfortunateas to 
possess a liberal education, two or three easy methods 


suggested themselves unasked. The first seemed sim- 
ple in the extreme. There was an abundance of shav- 
ings and kindling wood in a bin near by. The ash- 
pit stood invitingly open below the furnace, packed with 
coal. The connection of ideas was inevitable. Why 
not build a fire below,so that the draught would draw the 
flames up into the coals ? The theoretical result would 
be the ignition of a few coals, which could soon set the 
rest aglow. 

Acting upon this specious reasoning, three double 
handfuls of shavings and several bits of kindling wood 
were soon burned up. The theoretical result, it is 
needless to say, did not take place. In my experience 
it never does. The practical result was to heat the 
grate, and especially the ash shaker, thoroughly through 
—as I found out later by handling it. 

Still under the dominion of my unfortunate educa- 
tion, I was not satisfied to call the experiment a failure 
and let it go at that, but I must find out just why it 
was a failure. So down I went on all-fours, poked my 
head against the ground and the front of the furnace, 
and glared at the creature’s works. Then, when it was 
too late, it was plain to be seen that the principle in- 
volved was the one utilized by Sir Humphry Davy in 
his safety-lamp—the inability of a flame to pass 
through a metal network. In this case the network 
was represented by the grate, and it was thoroughly 
effective. 

As a haughty Caucasian, I did not yet consent to any 
such commonplace device as dumping out the fire and 
remaking it. That was too simple—any one could do 
that ; and my second experiment was the building of a 
wood fire on top of the coals. It was not difficult to 
do this, and in a few minutes a clear bright fire was 
sparkling and crackling away on top of the gloomy, 
chilly coals. It was cheering, and sounded comforta- 
ble. But, although the furnace roared merrily up the 
flue, that was all it did. It was “mere sound and 
fury, signifying nothing,” and while it warmed me, it 
could not have been very effective ups tairs, as at this 
moment there came a gentle inquiry down the register: 

“ What are you doing down there? It’s awful 
cold !” 

“ |’m trying to fix the furnace.” 

“ Doesn’t it go ?” 

“ Not yet,” I answered, with a voice which I tried to 
make cheerfully determined and encouraging. 

“Ts it out ?” 

This question couldn’t be evaded. 

“ Yes, dear, it’s out.” 

“ Well, dump it and make up a new fire.” 

So spake the voice of feminine common sense. And 
I heeded it. Resolving to go at the thing in a wholly 
practical way, I said, humbly : 

“ How do you go at it ?” 

This last question was colloquial in style, I admit, 
but it was in keeping with my new humility of spirit. 
Through the register the answer came : 

** Move the shaker awhile and the fire will drop out. 
Then make up the wood fire and put on some range 
coal first.” 

These instructions were followed to the letter. To 
and fro went the shaker, round and round went the 
coal ; and, after a reasonable time, sympathy with the 
hewers of wood and the drawers of water became keen 
within me. This feeling, however, soon gave way to 
one that was less benevolent but much stronger. A 
persistent Why asserted itself. Why did the makers 
of furnaces make them so that, when the fire went 
out, the dead coals must be slowly ground out by a 
coffee-grinder process ? This query led to others, and 
soon a horde of doubts had possession of the Shaker’s 
soul. Civilization was a failure, and modern copven- 
iences a delusion and a snare. Vague bits of lines 
from “ Locksley Hall” showed themselves upon the 
horizon, but they came no nearer. The Practical 
demanded too :nuch attention. Round went the coals, 
like swallows circling about a chimney, but only a few 
dropped out. 

This thing must end. I seized the poker—of the 
usual furnace kind, something under seventeen feet 
long and heavy in proportion—and began to stir the 
animals up from below. The furnace-makers had left 
for this purpose an orifice (perhaps crevice would be 
a more descriptive word) of some three inches across, 
and at long intervals a coal or cinder was coaxed 
through it, but came with reluctance. 

Not to prolong the agony, suffice it to say that at 
length the fire-box was empty. I then gathered plenty 
of dry and inflammable shavings and deposited them in 
the fire-box. To my intense delight, of course, these 


light materials found ready exit through the hole which 
had proved almost impassable to the heavy coals and 
ashes. With a feeling akin to tears, I closed the exit 
and deposited them again. They stayed. Some kin- 
dling was added, it was lighted, it burst into flame and 
roared merrily. 

From this point onward the matter was simple. It 
resolved itself into a gradual addition of fuel amid 
hopes and fears. A little haste might ruin all, and yet 
it was far from interesting work to stand there in the 
chilly cellar and nurse that cast-iron invalid to health 
by homeopathic doses of carbon. It was done with 
such patience as was left me, and the house became 
spring-like again. 

Now, the moral is, Does the man or woman who cares 
for the cast-iron weather bureau in the cellar have 
such experiences daily, or does he know better than to 
try experiments, and thereby save himself the worry 
which makes such tasks a torment to the greenhorn who 


does them by reason rather than by rule-of-thumb ? 


Unhappy is the lot of the inventor, and fortunate the 
traveler who prefers the beaten track. Many things — 
are best done in the slowest way. ce 

The generalities of-the subject are thus read.ly 
settled ; but the final great riddle remains. It is this: 
Why do the furnace-makers have no royal road to 
making up a new fire when the old one goes out ? 
That question is beyond settlement by the non-expert 
mind, and has been skillfully evaded by Bellamy in 
“Looking Backward,” but every one who has had my 


experience will confess that it demands solution. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. |] 


AX event of great interest here this week has been 
the twenty-second annual meeting of the Wo- 
man’s Board of Missions, which was held on Wed- 
hesday and Thursday last in Mount Vernon Church. 
The attendance was large, nearly or quite filling the 
capacious audience-room at every session. A good 
share of the time was taken up with addresses by 
ladies who especially knew whereof they spoke, 
being either missionaries or missionary converts. 
Among these were Mrs. Emily B. Montgomery, 
of the Central Turkey Mission; Mrs. Fannie M. 
Newell, of Constantinople; Mrs. M. L. Stimson, 
of the Shansi Mission in China; Miss Susan E. 
Tyler, of the Zulu Mission ; Miss Julia Bissell, of 
Ahmednazar, India; Miss Ella J. Newton, of the 
Foochow Mission ; Miss Nellie Bartlett, of Smyrna; 
Mrs. G. H. Gutterson, of the Madura Mission ; and 
Mrs. F. E. Rand, of Ponape, Micronesia. These 
ladies all spoke with simplicity, directness, and 
power. Mrs. Karmarka, a Hindu lady from Bom- 
bay, who is studying in the Woman’s Medical 
College of Philadelphia, and whose husband is a 
student in Hartford Theological Institute, spoke of. 
the deplorable social condition of her native coun- 
trywomen. In India, she said, there are, accord- 
ing to the latest census, 79,000 “ widows” under 
nine years of age. Mrs. Karmarka was attired in 
the costume of her people—a circumstance which 
added to the interest of an otherwise very interesting 
address. Another convert who spoke was Mrs. 
Calliope Vaitse, a native Greek. She expressed 
the grateful affection which she and others feel to 
the Christian women of America who are toiling, 
giving, and praying to send the Gospel to their un- 
happy sisters in unevangelized lands. 

Two subjects received special attention—medi- 
cal mission work abroad, and work for missions by 
young people at home. Miss Bissell has come to 
this country to study medicine, and her address 
was on the great need of medical missionaries in 
India. “The medical work is the noblest woman 
can do,” she said. Miss Grace N. Kimball, of 
Van, East Turkey, another missionary lady who 
has come home for the purpose of fitting herself, 
by medical study, for greater usefulness abroad, 
was a speaker on the same theme. 

All the forenoon of Thursday was deypted to 
discussion of young people's work and addresses to 
young ladies. Miss E. H. Stanwood, Secretary of 
the Bureau of Exchange, spoke suggestively of the 
methods by which even very young children can 
be, and in thousands of cases are, made to take an 
eager, intelligent interest in the missionary cause. 

I should like to mention more in detail many of 
the things said anddone. I am sure a great many 
Christian Union readers would be glad of a fuller 
account than the limits of space would permit. 
But I must not, in any event, fail to allude, if noth- 
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ing more, to the delightful singing by Miss Bissell 
and Mrs. Karmarka of a Marathi translation of 
“How Sweet the Name of Jesus Sounds” and 
“ He Leadeth Me ;” the noble, eloquent address of 
Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, formerly President of 
Wellesley College, and the pleasant reception given 
by the ladies of the Board on Wednesday evening 
in the chapel of Park Street Church, attended by 
delegates, missionaries, clergymen of Congregational 
churches in Boston, and other invited friends. In- 
formal addresses were given by the Rev. Dr. Gregg, 
the Rev. Dr. Clark, and the Rev. E. G. Porter. 

The reports read by the Secretary and Treasurer 
presented, among other figures, the following: 
Churches connected with the Board, 1.921; auxil- 
iary societies, 1,182, of which 111 are young ladies’ 
societies and 549 mission circles among children. 
Eleven new missionaries have gone out under the 
auspices of the Board during the past year. The 
receipts were for 1889 : Contributions, $94.690 90 ; 
from legacies, $17,419.33 ; total, $112.110 23. 

Mrs. Albert Bowker, who has been President of 
the Woman’s Board of Missions since its formation 
twenty-two years ago, resigned, and Mrs. Judson 
Smith was chosen in her stead. The next annual 
meeting is to be held in Hartford. 


The Rev. G. L. Perin, pastor of a leading Uni- 
versalist church in Boston, and one of the fore- 
' most men of that denomination, is about to go to 
Japan to open a mission work there. From the 
Universalist headquarters in this city appeals are 
being sent out far and wide for the purpose of 
arousing enthusiasm in this enterprise. The latest 
number of the “Christian Leader” is a ‘“ mission- 
ary number,” filled almost wholly with valuable 
matter concerning foreign missions in general and 
Japan missions in particular. On the first page is 
an excellent engraving of Mr. Perin. The editorial 
which appeared in The Christian Union of October 
17, on “ The Missionary Obligation,” is copied in 
full, with due credit and hearty commendation. 


Not many days ago, on South Margin Street, the 
widowed mother of four little children lay on a bed 
helpless, in the last stages of consumption. Her 
rent was overdue somewhat less than two months. 
Having no means of payment, constables came and 
put out-of-doors every article of furniture in the 
house except the bed. The oldest child was pre- 
paring on the stove some broth for her sick mother, 
and begged the officers to at least let her finish 
that. They refused, extinguished the fire, and 
carried out the stove, in spite of the agonized plead- 
ings of the wretched woman and the destitute chil- 
dren. The mother died before next morning. All 
this took place in midwinter, in Boston, within five 
minutes’ walk of where I am now writing. 2 

A. 


A WORD IN DEFENSE OF THE CATHOLIC 
CONGRESS. 


By Leonarp Bacon. 


A many things to respect and approve in 

the doings of the late “ Catholic Congress,” 
the covert reassertion of the utterly hopeless 
claim of the Pope to temporal ;ower as a secular 
monarch makes, to most American ears, a harsh 
dissonance, as if a false note had been struck. 
There can be little doubt that it needed all the 
force of the clerical censorship, to which the utter- 
ances of laymen in that body were submitted, to 
keep the American Catholic sentiment on this 
point from a dangerous variance from the Roman, 
or rather the Vatican, standard. It is especially 
difficult in the case of that large class of American 
Catholics who are constantly setting up, in the 
name of eternal justice and indefeasible human 
rights, the claim of “Home Rule” and “ Ireland 
for the Irish,” to“ catch on” at once to the other 
tune, and sing Rome not for the Romans but for the 
Pope as a king by divine right. 

But whether or not we have rightly observed the 
current of thought among American Catholics on this 
point, there can be no mistake about the sentiment 
of the American people generally—that it is one 
of impatience, not to say indignation, at the stupid 
anachronism of the demand to re-enslave the people 
of Central Italy under the absolute tyranny of the 
Pope-king, or (putting it in another form) to inflict 
once more upon the most eminent personage among 
Christian ministers the old and intolerable disgrace 
of being the despotic head of the worst-governed 
State in Christendom. 

Now, in all fairness toward our Catholic fellow- 


citizens, in a position of no small embarrassment 
between the requirements of their Church and, the 
dictates of their feeling, we are bound to make a 
large allowance-for the weight of the reasons which 
forbid them to modify their opinions on the subject 
of the Pope’s temporal sovereignty. I do not think 
the matter is generally understood, even among 
Roman Catholics themselves. 

Ever since the Vatican Council it has to be ad- 
mitted that an infallible head, a living oracle of 


divine truth, is necessary to the Catholic Church : 


according to the Roman conception of it. If this 
fails, the divine promises, in the Roman interpre- 
tation of them, have also failed, and the Church is 
nowhere. The foundations are destroyed, and what 
shall the righteous do? 

Now, among the essential conditions to the exercise 
of the divine gift of infallibility by a Pope is “the 
full enjoyment of his freedom.” I use the lan- 
guage of the able, learned, and most orthodox Dr. 
Hergenrither, author of “ Anti-Janus.” He says: 
“In this most theologians agree, that a definition 
ex cathedra has then been pronounced when the Pope, 
in the ful! enjoyment of his freedom, has, in a de- 
cree addressed to the whole Church,” ete. The 
point became one of vital consequence in the con- 
troversy that preceded the Vatican Council, when 
the relentless polemics of Munich brought up the 
case of Pope Liberius as one clearly convicted of 
defining heresy. The defenders of infallibility had 
to “plead by confession and avoidance :” Liberii 
lapsus non certus, nec si certus voluntarius. It 
cannot be proved that he did define heresy, and if 
he did, he was not his own master; he was under 
the power of the Emperor Constantius, and the 
fear of the Emperor was the motive of his act. 
You cannot expect a Pope to be infallible in those 
circumstances. Even when he speaks ex cathedra 
as universal doctor, he is just as likely to be wrong 
as right, if he is in duress. This argument was 
used with much effect in getting out of the excess- 
ively annoying difficulty about Pope Liberius. 

Now, here is the perfectly horrible mess into 
which things have been put by the indiscreet act of 
the Italian Government, just after the infallibility 
decree was proclaimed, in taking possession of 
Rome. Ever since that time, now nearly twenty 
years, the Pope, first Pius and then Leo, has been 


in duress. He takes every favorable opportunity, 


and some deplorably unfavorable ones, to declare, 
urbi et orbi, to the city and the world, that he has 
no freedom, that he is “a moral prisoner.” Con- 
sequently, for these nearly twenty years the Catho- 
lic Church has had no infallible head. The gates 
of hell have prevailed against it. And, inasmuch 
as the chance of a holy alliance to make war on 
Italy and put the Pope back again as king has 
dwindled to zero, it may be assumed that (in de- 
fault of a prodigious miracle) the existing status 
will continue. 

This distressing perplexity to the faithful is the 
very emergency for which the official pontifical 
gift of infallibility is needed—the nodus vindice 
dignus. How, except by an infallible utterance, 
are we to know for certain what is the truth in this 
matter? And yet bow are we going to get our 
infallible utterance on this or any other point? 
The Pope says he is in duress. If it is true, then 
(say the Catholic theologians) he is fallible, even 
when making definitions of faith; you cannot be 
sure that he will not define flat heresy, as alleged 
against Popes Honorius and Liberius. If it is 
untrue, then what? We shudder at the alternative 
that he is not only fallible, but actually false. If 
he is infallible, he must be mistaken; but if he is 
fallible, he may be correct. 

This is a perfect bull of Bashan of a dilemma, 
and I submit that there is much to be said‘in apology 
for those who, in terror of two such horns, take the 
short cut to the only visible refuge, and propose to 
solve ihe sphinx-like riddle by setting up the States 
of the Church again, under the old Donation of 
Constantine. I confess that I do not see how they 
are going to do it; but then neither do I see how 
they can do anything else. It will never do in the 
world to admit the impious charge of the Italian 
people that the Pope for twenty years has been 
shamming and sulking, that he is not in duress at 
all, but has a great deal nore liberty than Simon 
Peter ever had. 

One thought, I confess, has forced itself upon my 
mind as I have pondered this perplexing case. 
These are parlous times, when it behoves the 
managers of ecclesiastical affairs to take every pre- 
caution against mistakes. At such times, a pontiff 
infallible in his own right, although, as we have 
een, absolutely necessary to the Church, is a most 


dangerous necessity. The whole pontificate of Pius 
IX. was an illustration of this, both his early reform- 
ing days and his later days when, in the bull 
Quanta cura and its accompanying Syllabus, he 
committed the Church to that monstrous string of 
propositions which it has been the constant effort of 
the Church ever since, in all civilized countries, to 
wriggle out of. The first yearsof Leo XIII., in one 
or two bold utterances, suggested the same peril— 
that the infallible, however held in with bit and 
bridle, might sometime get the bit in his teeth and 
say something “from the seat’ which should come 
back, like the infelicities of Liberius and Honorius 
and others, to plague the Church in future years or 
centuries. In this view, a more ingenious and 
judicious expedient could hardly be devised than 
this of keeping up before the face of the smiling 
world the solemn protest against holding the meek 
and suffering Pope “a moral prisoner.” In the 
pinch of future controversy as to any pontifical 
utterance later than 1871, it will always be possible 
to say, “Oh, pshaw! that does not count. Duress, 
you know.” 


THE RELIGIOUS NEEDS OF THE AGE. 


ADDRESSES AT THE PLYMOUTH CHURCH 
INSTALLATION SERVICES. 


W®* give in another place an account of the pro- 
ceedings of the Congregational Council called 
by Plymouth Church of Brooklyn to advise and 
assist it in the installation of the Rev. Dr. Lyman 
Abbott as pastor, and to ordain and install Mr. 
Howard 5. Bliss as assistant pastor. The evening 
exercises differed from the usual form of installation 
service in that they consisted chiefly in a series of 
addresses on the general subject of the religious 
needs of the age and the duties devolving on the 
church of to-day. We give below these addresses, 
some of them in full, others condensed more or less 


‘from the verbatim stenographic report specially 


prepared for us. 


ADDRESS OF THE REV. DR. A. H. BRADFORD. 


In a building whose walls have hardly yet ceased 
to resound with the most marvelous eloquence ever 
heard in an American pulpit, we are met to install 
and ordain ministere. But yesterday that match- 
less voice, magnetic manner, and more than elec- 
tric spirit moved on the crowds which filled this 
church, and strong men bowed as fields of grain 
before the west wind. The tones that inspired like 
an organ and thrilled like the music of the Mar- 
seillaise are still. Among the great Americans of 
the first century of the Republic, the name of the 
late pastor of this church will stand in the highest 
rank. Daniel Webster will be remembered as the 
expounder of the Constitution ; Abraham Lincoln 
bound the Union as he unbound the slave: Grant 
was the American William the Silent; but none 
among them did a nobler work for humanity and 
the nation than he who has helped so many to 
realize that “ God, Christ, the Spirit, are synonym- 
ous with love, fellowship, freedom.” But individuals 
are not long essential to a cause. Men die, princi- 
ples live. Even our Master said: ‘ Itis expedient 
for you that I go away.” None isso great but that 
each in turn must give place to those for whom 
new times are calling. Henry Ward Beecher's 
work was done. It was a glorious ministry, but it 
was finished. And now, as we look back and re- 
member how quickly the vacant place is taken, how 
swiftly Elisha has followed Elijah, do we not real- 
ize that, in the old sense, there are no more leaders 
in the church or world? Who can be said to 
have been far in advance of his fellows during the 
past century? Lincoln and Grant had great 
opportunities ; Robertson and Newman had pecul- 
iar gifts of person and manner; Bright and Gam- 
betta were phenomenal orators; Darwin was a 
unique investigator ; Lotze a profound speculative 
thinker; -Gladstone is a marvelous statesman : 
but who, in statesmanship, philosophy, science, 
theology, or the pulpit, for a hundred years, has 
risen above the masses as the giants of the elder 
ages? From decade to decade a leader has been 
anticipated, but has not appeared, and we are be- 
ginning to understand that such exceptional men 
are no longer required. The great of earlier 
times are like mountains—a few peaks, and below 
them abysses of ignorance, sin, and despair. But 
the era in which individuals rise to Alpine alti- 
tudes has passed. The valleys are being uplifted. 
The landscape is like an upland on which the sun- 
light rests, and where winds clear and cool are - 
perpetually blowing. Humanity means more; in- 
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dividuals attract less attention. We hear less of 
heroes because more are heroic. When an army 
is thrilled by one spirit and inspired by one 
motive, he who marches in the van is rather the 
representative of the rest than their commander. 
The new day shines on a host all looking forward 
and keeping step to the music of progress. 

And this is a tribute to the worth of the work of 
those who have gone. “ The heretics of yesterday,” 
Luther, Calvin, Edwards, Channing, opened doors 
through which a multitude have passed. Our 
work is not so much to open doors as to realize 
privileges. Because I believe that no man of the 
century will live in history as the pre-eminent 
prophet, I do not belittle either the men or the 
time, but rather honor them. It requires a lofty 
spirit to be the leader of this generation. Bush- 
nell, Robertson, Beecher, still live and inspire, be- 
cause they voiced the thought and experience 
of the ranks of the Christian host rather than 
because they were far in advance of hundreds 
of others. It is the glory of this new day 
that, while in power and freedom the indi- 
vidual is more and more, in exaltation above 
his brethren he is less and less. No Ameri- 
can of the century was more prominent than 
he who for forty years was pastor of this church ; 
but the very excellence of his work makes it im- 
possible for him to occupy the place in history 
he would have occupied had he lived four centuries 
earlier. He had the mien and spirit, the courage 
and self-sacrifice, of a Luther, but no such work as 
Luther’s awaited him. He was a hero in a stormy 
time, but one hero among ten thousand equally 
brave and consecrated, if not equally gifted. He 
broke shackles right and left, but he was, after all, 
one free, brave knight of God among ten thousand 
who, according to their ability and opportunity, 
were doing the same work. Others realizing the 
freedom of the spirit, living in the light of the love 
of God and the fellowship of humanity, walked by 
his side, keeping step with him who was their 
leader not so much because he was ahead of them 
as because best fitted to voice the truth which they 
saw and the emotions with which they thrilled. 

As I study his life and ministry, I am impressed 
with the fact that he had entered into and realized 
intensely the life of the spirit, which realization is 
the supreme religious need of our time. “ There 
should be more brotherhood,” cries the Socialist. 
“ There should be a return to the old, safe doctrines 
of grace,” cries one school of theologians. “There 
should be a more distinctly ethical Christianity,” 
say philosophic thinkers. Yes, there should be a 
thousand things, no doubt, but all needs are con- 
densed in one—the realization of the life of the 
spirit. Wherever man may have come from, he 
is bound for the kingdom of heaven; whatever 
may be true of his body, his living, thinking, 
aspiring nature isa breath from the land of spirits ; 
whatever may be done with the body when it 
dies, death breaks limitation and givés free- 
dom. Said Pastor Monod to the divines of Scot- 
land: “We find you disputing about election 
and probation, but we in Paris are facing the 
tremendously more important fact that at the bot- 
tom men are doubting whether there isa God.” Not 
alone in Paris, but around the world is felt the 
subtle influence of that infidelity. The real prob- 
lem of the pulpit is to make men realize God and 
their own spiritual nature. Amiel begins his journal 
with this supreme sentence: “There is but one 
thing needful—to God.” A thousand forces 
are weakening faith. The Nihilist says: “It is 
very well for those who sit in ceiled houses to 
believe in God, but how can I believe in him ?” 
Wealth and luxury are making the rich heedless 
and effeminate. Science pushes even to the pre- 
cinets of Arcturus and Alcyone, and says: “I find 
nothing but matter and space.” The need of 
to-day is men in all our pulpits who know them- 
selves as spirits, and God as the Father of spirits ; 
men who dare to preach that the only permanent 
cure for social and moral disorder in this or any 
time is that all shall realize that they are children 
of God, and that their only true life with one 
another is the life of God revealed in Jesus Christ. 

That realization was the keynote of the ministry 
of Henry Ward Beecher, and yet he had a mission 
which made it impossible for him to emphasize 
these truths as they should be emphasized now. 
He had to swing Thor’s hammer in the fight against 
slavery; he had to defend his country on foreign 
battlefields when only his masterful tact, unsur- 
passed wisdom, and unequaled eloquence could 
avail; he had to clear away obstructions which 
ignorance had built around the temple of God. But 


he illustrated the truth which is needed to-day— 
the realization of the life of the spirit. He be- 
lieved in a God of love so intensely that he made 
others believe in Him; believed in all men as 
brethren so absolutely that others began to act 
as if they were brothers. He was always will- 
ing tolearn. Before him the universe, like the bush 
in the wilderness, flamed with God, and because he 
trusted to God he pointed to “ the one far-off, divine 
event to which the whole creation moves ”"— 
the redemption of all things through Jesus Christ. 
But at last the work required other hands. Then, 
“without sound of wings or footfall, he departed 
on his last journey.” New conditions demand new 
men, while all times ask for teachers of religion 
who can point to a God whom they know by per- 
sonal experience, who realize the life of the spirit, 
whose eyes are always toward the light, and whose 
faith in the ultimate triumph of truth and love is 
inseparable from their faith in God. “ Our century 
demands a new theology ; that is to say, a more pro- 
found explanation of the nature of Christ and of the 
light which it flashes upon heaven and upon hu- 


manity.” 
Of that new theol which has no place 
for negations, but only for the supreme realities, 


that theology which shows that the hand of God 
is on the whole life of man, physical as well as 
spiritual, a theology which discloses in one and 
the same transcendent personality God descending 
to man and humanity rising to God, the pastor of 
this church was the  esren.. re Others will speak 
of the new order in Plymouth Church ; it has om 
allotted to me to speak of the old. What more can 
I say that is not known already? The world will 
not soon forget him who stood here in the old days, 
but it will not so well remember those who worked 
with him and made possible his success. No one sur- 
passes me in admiration of the splendid gifts and still 
more splendid ministry of Henry Ward Beecher, 
but I dare even in this presence to say that the 
debt of the world is as great to Plymouth Church 
as to its pastor. It is well to ask, What would 
Plymouth Church have been without Henry Ward 
Beecher? It is equally pertinent to ask, Would 
Henry Ward Beecher have achieved as much with- 
out Plymouth Church ? Those who prophesied its 
dissolution little understood the men and women 
who sat in these pews during the heroic ages. Was 
it to be expected that the descendants of Howard 
and Claflin, Hutchinson and Raymond, and their 
associates, would let Plymouth Church die? No, 
but it was to be expected that they woald take up the 
work of their fathers, summon a new leader suited 
to the new time, and go on to still more consecrated 
work for God and for humanity. The children, 
strong and full of hope, are here; but the fathers, 
those who called the young man from the West, 
who supported him in all the stormy years in which 
he was the champion of the poor, the outcast, the 
oppressed—those who saw that imperial head blos- 
som into a crown of glory in the service of human- 
ity; who were as brave and patient even as he 
who led them—where are they? Nearly all are 
even now with their pastor in “ the land that knows 
no sorrow.” But the earthly ministry must go on ; 
and so the second pastor and his assistant whom 
we install to-night take up their work. Of that 
work I may not speak, but I may repeat words 
which sound clear and full through all these radiant 
remembrances and ardent anticipations: “It came 
to pass, as they still went on, and talked, that, be- 
hold, there appeared a chariot of fire, and horses of 
fire, which parted them both asunder; and Elijah 
went up by a whirlwind into heaven. And Elisha 
saw it, and cried, My father, my father, the char- 
iots of Israel and the horsemen thereof! And he 
saw him no more. And he took up the mantle of 
Elijah that fell from him.” 


THE REV. DR. J. M. WHITON. 


The Rev. Dr. J. M. Whiton announced the 
Pre-Historic Episcopate as his theme. He said, in 
substance : 

“ Broad Churchmen like Dean Stanley tell us 
that the “ Pre-Historic Episcopate” is as clearly 
witnessed in the records of the first century as its 
successor in those of subsequent centuries. It is, 
in fact, the sort of episcopate which we have been 
engaged in recognizing as established in this church 
to-day. In it we are now proceeding to install 
brethren whom, if we spoke of them by the usual 
phraseology of the New Testament, we should term 
bishops rather than pastors. 

“Now, my simple thesis concerning this pre- 
historic, or old historic, episcopate is this: That 
just as it was needed in the ancient cities where 


Christianity was first planted, so is it needed in the 
modern cities. Our Episcopal brethren have been 
offering us the historic episcopate as part of a basis 
for Christian unity, and, for aught I know, we may 
all come to agree to that by virtue of a wise defini- 
tion, for there is great virtue in such definition. 
Bat, at any rate, I think we must all agree that an 
essential of Christian efficiency is in the pre-historic 
episcopate ; that is, if the modern churches are to 
be something more than mutual benefit clubs, if 
they are also to be bodies for active benevolent 
work. As to this pre-historic episcopate, as I have 
called it, its field was a parish, not a diocese of par- 
ishes ; itd personnel was not singular, but plural; 
it required for its accommodation more than a single 
chair—it needed a bench. The little church at 
Philippi, Paul’s letter shows, had quite a number of 
these parish bishops, or, as we should say, pastors. 
The seven deacons, so called, of the Jerusalem 
church, a very high authority contends were not 
deacons, but pastors. And if this great church can 
get along perfectly well with only two, it may per- 
haps be attributed to that superior energy in virtue 
of which a single Occidental is supposed to be 
equivalent to any number of Orientals. 

“ T cannot touch details except in a most cursory 
way. I may name three departments each one of 
which seems to me capable of absorbing a whole 
man. The first is the teaching function of the 
pulpit and the lecture-room, conjoined with a gen- 
eral superintendence. The next is the develop- 
ment of charities. Now, this in the ancient times 
was no annex, as it isso commonly now; it was the 
central part of the field, according to St. Jerome’s 
saying that the glory of a bishop was to relieve the 
poor. The business of the church toward those 
that fall and are trodden under in the fierce strug- 
gle of modern life is not to turn them over to the 
city authorities or to devolve them upon the secular 
fraternities, but it is to be Christ—to be Christ to 
them. And this, it seems to me, necessitates the 
special ministry of a trained and experienced man 
in organizing and applying relief. Much more than 
money, this is a giving of self in constant watchful- 
ness and sympathy, and for this an undivided man 
in many a neighborhood is necessary; not simply 
as overseer of the poor, but the overseer of the 
helpers of the poor; not only as a worker himself, 
but as the head of a corps of Good Samaritans. 
The other department that I wish to speak of is 
the education. Of this, the Sunday-school seems to 
me the smallest part. There is a large work be- 
sides this in the congregation and outside of it. The 
young life of the congregation needs attractive 
classes and courses to indoctrinate it into far more 
of Christian history and Christian ethics and 
Christian philanthropy than it has been able under 
our arrangements to learn yet. In this way a far 
higher average of Christian intelligence would be 
developed throughout our churches. But, beyond 
this, the schoolmaster leading to Christ is needed for 
the outside multitude. 

“Like the English University Extension among 
shopmen, mechanics, and miners, this church ex- 
tension is needed in an educational way to befriend 
and to guide for Christian ends human aspirations 
for the enrichment of the dull routine of workaday 
life. This is a work as ample and as capable as 
that of any college professor ; it is as individual as 
any; it is as neglected as any; and, when well 
developed, it requires its own bishop and a whole 
lot of them.” 


THE REV. DR. R. R MEREDITH. 


Dr. Meredith said, in substance : 

“ The older I grow, the more I study the Word of 
God, and the more I engage in the plain, every-day, 
practical work of a Christian minister, the more 
profoundly and unquestioningly I believe in Chris- 
tianity, in its perfect simplicity, in its perfect 
adaptation to the needs of men, in its infinite power 
to lift up and to bless humanity, and my heart goes 
out in gratitude to God more and more for the 
method of his merey. I am glad that God came 
to this world in his Son—oneness of life with 
Christ, oneness of heaven with God, because re- 
demption started from that point. God so loved 
that he gave. Philosophize as we please, that is the 
beginning. Nobody gets back of that. Love moved 
God. Love moved him in Jesus Christ as he was 
among men, and Christ prayed that God Almighty’s 
love might throb in us as the motive of our lives. 
And then I am glad that he said in that same 
prayer to his Father, “ As thou hast sent me into 
the world, even so have I sent them ’—oneness of 
mission with Jesus Christ. Life, love, mission. 
And then Christ himself said to his disciples, when 
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they were troubled because he told them he was 
going to take up a cross and was going to Jerusalem 
to suffer many things of the chief priests and of the 
scribes, and Peter said, “ Far be it from me, Lord ; 
it shall not be so done unto thee ;” he called the 
multitude around him and said: “ If any man will 
come after me, let him deny himself and take up 
the cross daily ”—one life, one motive, one mission, 
one experience with Jesus Christ, taking up the 
cross as he took it. And then he said one thing 
more about his cross. “The Spirit itself beareth 
witness with our spirits that we are the children of 


~ God: and if children of God, then heirs ;. heirs of 


God, and joint heirs of Jesus Christ; if so be we 
suffer with him, that we may also be glorified 
together ”—oneness of destiny with Jesus Christ. 
One life, one motive, one experience, one mission, 
and one destiny with the Lord Jesus Christ. I 
leave that thought as my contribution to this hour.” 


THE REV. DR. PHILLIPS BROOKS. 


The Rev. Dr. Phillips Brooks, rector of Trinity 
Church, Boston, spoke as follows : 

“From the moment when we met this morning, 
my friends, every one of us has realized how 
impossible it was to look forward without looking 
back. It is soin every great and critical moment— 
in every moment which bringd to a focus that 
which has been, and then opens up the prospect and 
the promise of that which is tobe. But it has been 
especially so here, and as I stand for a very few 
moments where I count it a very great privilege to 
stand, in the place in which he has so often stood 
whom we counted the foremost preacher of America 
and of our times, I cannot help feeling with what 
beautiful fitness our minds have ever been turning 
from the bright prospect which is opening before 
this church to the bright promise in history which 
lies behind it. You have had in Plymouth Church 
the greatest preacher of America and of our cent- 
ury, and whatever has been said with regard to 
the abundance of his power and the vast diversity 
of his gifts, it seems to me that the feeling which 
we have to-night—that we have had all to-day as 
we have thought of him—has been of the simplicity 
and the power that belonged to him; and it is in 
the simplicity of that past and in the simplicity of 
the future that the great power of Plymouth 
Church abides. Mr. Beecher was many things, 
but he was in everything the Christian preacher ; 
and the greatest of all things, it seems to me, 
which this land has to thank him for, is that he has 
borne testimony to the greatness and dignity of the 
Christian predchership. -I do not mean simply by 
the uttering of sermons—and no sermons have been 
heard that were like his—but he declared that in 
everything the Christian minister does, in every de- 
partment of his work, whether it be in the adminis- 
tration of charity, in the management of parochial 
machinery, in the administration of the Christian 
sacraments, he is the Christian preacher manifest- 
ing the power of the Christian preachership in 
the administration of the Christian Gospel. In 
everything he is making felt upon mankind the 
power of the eternal Christian truths of the Father- 
hood of God and the Sonship of mankind, of the 
love of heaven and of the possibility of earth. 
Whatever your new pastors shall find to do, they 
shall.be preachers continually ; and, therefore, any 
one who in any degree, and in any place, is struggling 
with the work of Christian preachership rejoices in 
the past and the future, and is thankful for what to- 
day we have been prepared to look forward to and 
believe is to be. 

“ The one thought that is upon my mind to-night 
is the power of that Christian preachership, which, 
with the abundance of the ways of its exercise, 
always concentrates itself in this great power of 
the human voice by which the man always attaches 
his soul’s belief to other souls, who shall find in it 
the power of their life; but having its essence in 
this, that the Christian preacher must have his 
nature open upon both sides; upon the one side to 
God, and upon the other side to man. All missing 
things are to be supplied by truth, and the God 
who comes through truth to men. All communica- 
tion between God on one side and human nature 
and its needs on the other side is of the essence of 
the Christian preachership. And so it is in the 
thought of the great preachership of the past, and 
in the rich preacherships of the future, that we re- 
joice that we are able to stand here and congratu- 
late Plymouth Church to-day. 

“It seems to me the one thing we want to assure 
ourselves of is this: that there is no problem before 
the Christian Church and the world that does not 
find its solution ultimately in the increased energy 


and power of the, Christian ministry, and most 
largely the Christian preachership. 

“What are the other problems that are before 
the Church to-day? I would not think for one 
moment that there is anything strange in the fact 
that I should have the privilege of standing before 
you to-night, that there should be anything strange 
that a man calling himself by one Christian name 
should say godspeed to a brother of another name 
as he starts forth on the great road of a ministry 
like this; but we do know how men whose hearts 
are one are separated in their divided lives; we do 
know how denomination draws itself apart from 
denomination, each bearing its different name, and 
waving it upon its banner as if it were the sign of a 
separation, and not of a common loyalty to a great 
Master and a common cause. Is there anything that 
is going to bring our broken Church together, and 
make it one great body of Jesus Christ? With all 
my heart I believe it is nothing but a deeper fidelity 
within the Church, a more complete energizing of 
every one of these particles of the Church. It 
is not to be done by arrangements, it is not by pro- 
nunciamentos, it is not by constitutions, it is not by 
conventions; but when every part of the Church 
shall be fired with consecration to the Master, with 
love of his truth, and with entire love of the souls of 
men, there shall be nothing left of the disunion, 
the disruption, of Christendom, but the great Chris- 
tian communion shall build itself with the perfect 
fidelity of the entire inspired Church. 

“ And what is another question that is before us 
perpetually ? It is the question of the separation 
of dogma and life. Men are driven to say on one 
side that dogma is everything, and on the other 
that life is everything. As if there could be any 
life that did not spring out of truth! As if there 
could be any truth that was really felt, that did not 
manifest itself in life! It is not by doctrine 
becoming less earnest in filling itself with all the 
purity of God. It is only by both doctrine and life 
becoming vitalized through and through that they 
shall reach after and find another. Only when 
things are alive do they reach out for the fullness 
of their life and claim that which belongs to them. 

“What is another problem that is before us? 
The relation of the Christian Church to this great 
human world. It is not separate from it. It has 
no business here except when it represents the 
ideal of that life which is in reality all around us. 
The Christian Church is nothing except a specimen 
of that which all humanity ought to is struggling 
to be. The Christian Church, if it completely 
realized itself at this moment, would be nothing 
except the fulfillment of that which is the possibil- 
ity of all mankind. Let the Christian Church, then, 
be energized, let it be animated with all the love of 
truth, the love of God and of the world, and then 
how it shall reach out and claim, in unsuspecting 
places, those things which belong to it! Wherever 
there is the power of God, wherever there is the 
wisdom of God—that is to say, wherever there is 
the essential Christ, the Christ that is manifest and 
historic in the soul—the Church shall send forth its 
claim and say, ‘ That belongs to us.’ 

“One of the strangest and richest phenomena of 
the future is going to be the Christian Church find- 
ing herself where she least expected to find herself ; 
but she will find it, not by less believing, but by 
more believing, in herself, and in the power of the 
Christ whom she serves. 

“It is because these vast problems are pressing 
upon the souls of men, it is because of the separa- 
tion of Christian from Christian under different 
names, it is because of the separation of doctrine 
from life—as if those were antagonists which are 
parts of one living whole, neither of them having 
any real existence except as it is welded to the 
other—it is because the Church stands off from the 
world when she ought to be forever claiming the 
world, and finding the power of her own life in 
that humanity of which she simply represents the 
divine ideal, the purpose, and the ultimate perfec- 
tion, that we rejoice to-day to see two consecrated 
men giving themselves in this great field, sanctified 
by all the past, and opening out of all the past such 
arich and glorious future, that we rejoice to see 
them consecrating themselves and receiving the 
— welcome of the churches as they begin their 
work. 

“The next twenty years of the Christian minis- 
try may be something in this world such as no 
ministry has been in any twenty years of the past. 
For the next twenty years, and many years more 
to come, if it pleases Him, may God’s blessing rest 
upon these brethren of ours who to-day are made 
the ministers of Plymouth Church.” 


THE REV. DR. ALEXANDER M’KENZIE. 


The Rev. Dr. Alexander McKenzie, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., spoke at length and with character- 
istic eloquence. He said, in substance : 

“Tt seems to me that nothing is needed so much 
as a knowledge of the presence of God. This is 
eternal light. God is never so far as even to be 
near. Suppose you make it the habit of your mind 
to think of this presence of God. You may search 
history with a candle and you will never find a 
great, strong spiritual life that has not spent many 
years in the private chamber in communion with its 
Maker. Say it to these young men who are carv- 
ing out eternity with their strong right hands. 
Tell them they are not orphans. They have a 
father here. You will never teach the brotherhood 
of man until you teach the fatherhood of God. 
Teach all these of the preserving care of God. 
Think that of the tens of millions of sparrows not 
one can fall unless it be the will of God. There is 
not one man in Brooklyn who is not worth all the 
sparrows in the world. Who will turn to despair 
and sorrow and suicide, with the knowledge of the 
preserving power that is with him? Noman slacks 
his hands or lies down defeated until he has lost 
faith in God. We in preaching redemption should 
preach the agony of Goa. The most divine part 
in the parable of the Prodigal Son was the father 
waiting. Let men feel that God loves them, and they 
have felt more than the cross can testify. Men are 
not often driven to God by husks. Many things 
may bring men back. What brings back the run- 
away boy? It is the thought of the loving, wait- 
ing mother, of the fond father running down the 
road to greet and welcome him. And so it is we 
should feel the love of God. The two men called 
to the spiritual leadership of Plymouth Church are 
called to show the way to God.” 


A SUNDAY IN SEVILLE. 


By Presmpent D. C. Girman, LL.D. 


EP pomcnt the eighth of December, is the second 
Sunday in Advent, according to the calendar 
which English and American Churchmen are ac- 
customed to follow. We observed the day by 
attending the services held in what was once the 
choir of a convent chapel, now a place of worship 
of the Church of England. There is no outward 
sign that this is a church. 

In the afternoon we were present at one of the 
most curious religious observances that I have ever 
witnessed—a ceremony that I suppose to be unique, 
only visible in Seville. In the Roman Calendar, 
which is followed in Spain, this is the fete of the 
Virgin Mary, when her immaculate conception is 
celebrated with great pomp. The public buildings 
and the private houses are decorated with brilliant 
bands of cloth, sometimes of purple velvet, oftener 
of blue and white, occasionally of pure white. A 
plain white flag flies over the City Hall. Last 
evening the city was brilliantly illuminated and the 
bells rang a lively peal, which was repeated on 
Sunday morning. Probably in most of the cities 
of Spain like honors are shown to the Virgin. The 
unique feature in the celebration at Seville is the 
dance of a company of boys before the high altar at 
the close of the vesper service in one of the cathe- 
dral chapels—nct in a trivial or merry-making style, 
but as an act of religious worship. 

The custom has been to have this ceremony 
before the principal altar in the nave of the cathe- 
dral, but the repairs which are there in progress 
(in consequence of the serious accident in 1888) 
have compelled the authorities to hold all services” 
in the adjacent chapels, and especially in that which 
bears the name Sagrario. 

Here, after vespers, the clergy, who had been 
seated in the choir, came through the company of 
worshipers, by a protected passageway, to the 
front of the altar, where they knelt. An orchestra 
and a company of male singers took their places near 
by. Then appeared ten bright, active, graceful boys 
clothed in tasteful dresses like the pages of a court. 
Their coats were of the same tints as the altar cloths 
and banners—delicate sky blue embroidered with 
silver and gold. They took their places in an open 
space before the altar, and, after the introductory 
music of the orchestra and choir, sang a hymn 
accompanied by the violins, and then quietly walked 
through a sort of minuet. There were two com- 
‘tat ms of dancers, four in each, and the two smallest 

ys had accessory parts, threading their way 
through the figures which were danced by the larger 

boys. In the second figure the boys accompanied 
themselves with castanets, and the two figures of 
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the dance were subsequently repeated. A conclud- 
ing hymn from the choir came next, and the com- 

y then scattered. The dancing service had 
asted half an hour. 

In honor of the day, the treasures of silver candle- 
sticks and other altar ornaments had been brought 
out from the sacristy, and the walls of the chapel had 
been hung in crimson plush with silver bands. The 
Image of the Virgin, surmounted by a golden crown, 
was resplendent amid the burning candles. All 
other emblems, excepting the Host (“‘ His‘Majesty,”’ 
in the Spanish phrase), were concealed, or at least 
were not made conspicuous. The ringing of bells 
from the Giralda announced the culmination of the 
ceremony, which is to be repeated daily through the 
octave. 

In striking contrast to this was the third service 
which we attended. Upon the outskirts of the 
city stand the buildings of San Basilio, which were 
once occupied by a convent, and were sold in the 
time of the Republic. The chapel, a dignified 
room, is now devoted to Protestant services, and 
we found assembled in it a company of perhaps 
seventy worshipers, mostly poor people, in very 
plain attire. The service began at half-past seven 
o'clock. It was simple, devout, impressive. 

Several points in it were to me of special inter- 
est. In the first place, the historical aseociations 
of the edifice were suggestive. While all that is 
indicative of the Roman Catholic Church has dis- 
appeared, the chief outlines of the structure have 
not been touched, and the mind is constantly led to 
think of the services which have been held within 
these walls. The communion table is brought for- 
ward, so as to bear no likeness to an altar, and the 
minister stands behind it facing the people when 
he blesses the bread and wine. All pictures are 
removed, and in place of them the Ten Com- 
mandments, the Lord’s Prayer, and I believe the 
Apostles’ Creed, are inscribed in large letters visible 
throughout the chapel. The aisles are cut off from 
the nave by partitions, and one of them is devoted 
to a school. 

The congregation that we saw is one of several 
to be found in different cities of Spain (Madrid, 
Valladolid, Barcelona, Cordova, and many other 
places), associated under the name of the “ Re- 
formed Spanish Church.” The services are in 
Spanish, the pastors are Spanish, the movement is 
Spanish, but it derives pecuniary support from a 
distance, especially from England and Scotland. 
Travelers, as they pass from place to place, are not 
likely to hear of these chapels, for there are no 
public notices brought before them in the hotels or 
the newspapers calling attention to Protestant 
worship. Indeed, it is more than likely that the 
civil authorities would not allow such notices, for, 
if I am rightly informed, the very word Protestant 
implies in Spain hostility and enmity, and is so a 
word of offense. That shrewd observer, Ford, 
says to English travelers, “ If asked about your faith, 
answer, ‘ Not Catholic, but Christian ’—* Cristiano, 
si; Romano Catolico, no.’ 

The liturgy used in the Spanish Reformed 
churches is extremely interesting to the student of 
church history, for a considerable part of it is based 
on the old Mozarabic rite, which prevailed in Spain 
before the supremacy of the Roman Church in the 
peninsula. After the dissidents were put down, or 
obliged to conform, Cardinal Ximenes (that ex- 
traordinary scholar to whom we owe the Complu- 
tensian polyglot) determined to perpetuate the 
Mozarabie rite, although in a very restricted way, 
anu accordingly in one of the chapels of the Metro- 
politan Church in Toledo this service has been held 
until the present time. Morning and evening, in a 
chapel which may hold a hundred people, the 
prayers are there chanted by a company of ministers. 

The prayer-book of the Reformed Spanish 
Church, in its preface, makes the most of this 
return to early Spanish usages. It appeals to the 
love of historic continuity which is so strong an 
element in human nature. It endeavors to say to 
the Spaniards of 1889, “‘ Return to the simple forms 
of your own Christian ancestors before these forms 
were hidden by modern incrustations.” For exam- 
ple, here is one sentence from the preface : 

“The Roman rite is comparatively modern in Spain, 
and, besides the error it contains, it is simply a novelty 
to our nation. Whoever is in the least acquainted 
with ecclesiastical history knows that Spain had her 


own rite, called by some the Isidorian, by others the 
Gothic, by others the Toledan or Mozarabic rite, which 
yielded its position, against the will of the people, to 
the Roman rite introduced in the eleventh century. A 
faint reminiscence of this rite remains in the Mozara- 
bie Chapel in the Cathedral of Toledo, and still more 
so in the Saviour’s Chapel called the Talavera, in the old 


Cathedral of Salamanca. It was natural, therefore, that 
we should resort to the old Spanish rite, and this we have 
done. But the difficulties have been great. Existing 
ancient manuscripts are few in number, incomplete, 


and occasionally illegible, and the Breviary and Missal, . 


arranged and published by Cardinal Ximenes de Cisne- 
ros, besides containing many things of modern inven- 
tion, do not supply all the materials necessary for the 
formation of a complete book of offices.” 


In addition to the services taken from the 
Mozarabic rite, other prayers have accordingly been 
introduced. The English and American prayer- 
books have furnished some passages; so have the 
Swiss, the Irish, and even the Irvingite prayer- 
books ; and other prayers have been written by the 
Rev. Mr. Cabrera. Yet, notwithstanding these 
various sources, the book is a unit. It is pervaded 
by the spirit of the Gospel, and of the Apostolic and 
Nicene Creeds. I think an American or English 
clergyman familiar with Spanish might attend the 
services and not be conscious of any serious differ- 
ence in form or doctrine. 

It was a communion service at which we were 


present. After a short, plain sermon, addressed to- 


simple minds, and the singing of a hymn to the 
familiar tune of “ Ortonville,” thirty or forty per- 
sons came forward to the altar rail. The service 
was impressive by its simplicity and devotion. 
The pastor, who is also a physician (fortified by a 
diploma from the Central University at Madrid), 
afterwards invited us into his study and gave us 
some particulars of his encouragements and dis- 
couragements. 

Those who are students of liturgical questions 
will find a convenient little volume printed by Alex. 
Thorn & Co.,in Dublin, and bearing also the im- 
print of Eyre & Spottiswoode, Dublin, Edinburgh, 
and New York, entitled “‘ The Divine Offices of the 
Reformed Spanish Church, as authorized by the 
General Synod of May, 1889.” In this English 
translation it interested me to see the free use 
which has been made of the version of the Mozarabic 
Liturgy published a few years ago by the Rev. 
C. R. Hall, D.D., Dean of the Cathedral in Daven- 
port, Ia. The hymns and the prayers in Spanish 
are printed in Madrid. An encouraging report of 
the movement is also printed in Madrid (Libreria 
Nacional y Extranjera, 59 Lacometrezo). From 
this it appears that there are now in Spain 112 
evangelical chapels and schools, 56 pastors, and 
35 evangelists. Over 9,000 persons are attendants 
upon the public religious services, more than one- 
third of whom are communicants. There are 111 
day-schools, with 4.500 scholars, and 80 Sunday- 
schools, with 3.200 scholars. 


THE NEW JOURNALISM IN ENGLAND. 


By W. Lewis-Jones. 


HE present epoch—for an “epoch” we can 

fairly call the period which may be said to 
have begun with Mr. Stead’s installation in the 
chair of the “ Pall Mall Gazette” some five or 
six years ago—is one of the most interesting and 
eventful in the history of English journalism. 
Not only are new enterprises “of great pith and 
moment” entered upon in the journalistic world, 
but forces are at work which bid fair to revolution- 
ize the entire character and methods of our news- 
papers. At the time I am writing, newspaper 
readers are big with expectation of the appearance 
of two journals which are to begin their career 
with the new year. The chief of these will be 
the much-talked-of “ Speaker,” a weekly journal 
under the editorship of Mr. Wemyss Reid, which 
is to resemble the New York “ Nation” in appear- 
ance, and to unite something more than the literary 
quality of the London “Spectator” to a vigorous 
exposition of Gladstonian politics. To judge from 
some of the names mentioned, it will have “a staff 
of all the talents.” Its success is well-nigh as- 
sured, and if it sticks to the promise of its pros- 
pectus, it will play a great part in the literary world 
of the future. The other venture—the success of 
which is not so well assured—will be the “ Daily 
Graphic,” published by the proprietors of the 
famous weekly journal of that name. It will be 
the first illustrated daily to be launched in Eng- 
land, though, I believe, a similar journal in New 
York, boasting—may the fates avert the omen !— 
in the same name, came toa prematureend. When, 
in addition to these new enterprises, we remember 
that the “New York Herald’”’ has in the past year 
been added, with every appearance of success, to 
the roll of great London dailies, we have a striking 
testimony to the increasing power and position of 
the newspaper press in these latter days, 


The “ New Journalism” is the name given to 
the methods of gathering and “dishing up” news 
of which we see the best exponents in the “ Pall 
Mall Gazette” and the “Star”—the two most 
popular of metropolitan evening papers. The New 
Journalism is, if not in its origin, at least in many 
of its aspects, distinctly American. It has shaken 
off the staid and sober “traditions ” of the English 
press, the adherents to which at one time consid- 
ered it sacrilege to employ an interviewer, and 
rank impiety to retail private gossip about any 
persen, however eminent or notorious. In America 
these things had long been the chief stock-in-trade 
of the daily press, and at last the smartness, the 
enterprise, the piquancy, and the ready wit of 
many of the American newspapers began to make 
an impression upon the steady-going and conserva- 
tive Briton. Much of what is most characteristic 
of the New Journalism is what newspaper readers 
in the United States have long been acquainted 
with ; but the different conditions of English life 
give these new features an interest and an impor- 
tance which they never had in America. Land of 
liberty though it be, there is no country so hedged 
in by conventionalities as England ; our freedom 
may “ broaden down ” with the lapse of years, but 
it does so “ from precedent to precedent.” A new 
departure in journalism which aims at enabling the 
general public to pry, as it were, into every hole 
and corner of public and private life, is something 
so alien to the time-honored conditions of English 
society that to acquiesce in it is a matter of great 
difficulty to many people. Nothing, perhaps, will 
better evince the different conditions with which 
journalists in England have to reckon as compared 
with their brethren in America than a look at the 
political life of the two countries. In the States 
the leading politicians are, to use a homely phrase, 
a variable quantity. Twenty years ago Mr. Blaine 
was comparatively unknown; in another ten years 
some of the members of President Harrison's Cabi- 
inet will have disappeared from the public eye as 
suddenly as some of them have leaped into politi- 
cal fame. In England, on the contrary, the lead- 
ing statesmen are more “constant.” Mr. Glad- 
stone, for instance, has been in and out of Cabinets 
for over forty years. Men like Lord Salisbury, 
Lord Granville, and Mr. Goschen have been in the 
forefront of politics for over a quarter of a century ; 
and some of the younger men, like Mr. Chamber- 
lain and Mr. Balfour, have attained a position of 
eminence which they cannot but retain for the rest 
of their natural lives. In England, also, the royal 
family and the aristocracy are always with us. 
These facts alter the conditions of journalism in a 
great degree; and when the microscopic eyes of 
the New Journalists are directed upon these great 
personages, whose entire life and being are bound 
up with securing our votes, framing our laws, and 
drawing our rents, there is much commotion and 
excitement, and not a little wrathful denuncia- 
tion of the unhealthy curiosity which would de- 
stroy the sanctity of private life and make the 
enjoyment of personal liberty an impossibility for 
public men. 

The New Journalism, however, is not a medley 
of personal gossip merely. Much of a certain 
kind of gossip has been for years retailed in a 
suitable and taking manner to the British public 
through the medium of so-called “society jour- 
nals.” The New Journalism aims at a higher flight 
than this; it believes that it has a mission. The 
“ Pall Mall Gazette” has taken upon itself the 
business of waging a crusade against the vices and 
scandals of London society ; and it has done much 
good in this direction, and has become an actual 
terror to vice in high places. The “Star,” again, 
has taken up a crusade against jobbery and swin- 
dling and unjust dealing in every form ; and, more 
than all, has given itself with remarkable intrepid- 
ity and enterprise to the “emancipation of labor.” 
With this mission in view, it is not afraid to criticise 
any firm employing labor ; every public and private 
concern with which the interests of labor are bound 
up comes in for fearless comment. This has been 
and is a source of great annoyance to capitalists 
who have been used to make their money without 
any outside interference as to their methods. The 
“Star” also has recently started a c.wpaign 
against “ private philanthropists.” The well-kiown 
Dr. Barnardo, who has done so much really noble 
work in his Homes in the East End vi London, has 
come under its whip, on account of what many 
unprejudiced men consider a culpable infringement 
of private rights. The “ Star,” however, is apt to 
overleap itself in persecuting with tow severe a hand 
men like Dr. Barnardo, who have, in spite of ocea- 
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sional mistakes, established a great claim on public 
support. Mr. T. P. O'Connor, the editor of the 
“ Star,” is a Member of Parliament for Liverpool, 
a stanch follower of Mr. Parnell, an eloquent 
speaker, and one of the*most brilliant of English 
journalists. His early history reads like a romance. 
After struggling for some years against poverty, he 
awoke one morning to find himself famous with a 
‘‘ Life of Lord Beaconsfield,” most of which, it is 
said, was written on the back of advertisement 
sheets of “ Alleock’s Porous Plasters” given him 
by a friendly druggist, the author being too poor 
to buy proper paper. Since then his career has 
been one of unbroken success; and there is scarcely 
a pressman in London more capable of being a 
leading pioneer of the New Journalism than Mr. 
O'Connor. One of the best statements of its aims 
and methods was recently given by him in an arti- 
cle in the “ New Review.” 

The other hero of the New Journalism, and the 
one who perhaps bas the best claim to be called its 
originator, is Mr. W. T. Stead, who has just re- 
signed the editorship of the “ Pall Mall Gazette,” 
after guiding that paper for over five years with 
unexampled success. Mr. Stead’s history also is a 
stirring one. He has risen from the ranks to the 
highest honors of his profession, and, like Mr. 
O'Connor, is yet but a young man. Perhaps the 
highest tribute yet paid to Mr. Stead’s ability was 
one which appeared in the “ Star” on the announce- 
ment of Mr. Stead’s retirement from the “ Pall 
Mall ;” and it is all the more remarkable because 
there has recently been no love lost between the 
“Pall Mall” and the “Star.” “ We express the 
regrets of the whole profession,” writes the latter, 
‘at the loss to the ‘ Pall Mall’ of the most brill- 
iant and striking figure in modern journalism. We 
have disagreed profoundly with Mr. Stead ; we shall 
probably disagree with him again. But we recog- 
nize the immense service he has done to his craft, 
the intensity, the color, the life which he has 
thrown into it, the wonderful additions he has made 
to the power and interest of the daily press. At 
his best Mr. Stead is perhaps the most brilliant 
newspaper writer of his generation.” This is high 
praise, but none too high in the face of the extraor- 
dinary influence exerted over the social and politi- 
cal world by the * Pall Mall” during the last few 
years. The“ Pall Mall's” services to social purity 
and social justice have been great. However ill- 
advised the publication of the notorious “ Maiden 
Tribute” may have been from one point of view, 
it cannot be denied that it has done incalculable 
_good, and was mainly responsible for the passing 
of an important Act of Parliament. The advocacy 
of Mrs. Langworthy’s cause against an unjust hus- 
band, and the “ persecution”’ of Sir Charles Dilke, 
with which the “ Pall Mall’’ made itself so promi- 
nent, were also characteristic moves of the New 
Journalism. The “ Pall Mall,” while professing to 
serve the British democracy like Mr. O’Connor’s 
paper, has at the same time striven to be a most 
cosmopolitan journal. Mr. Stead has great ideas 
about the Empire. believes in Imperial Federation, 
and has often adopted an attitude on foreign poli- 
tics which has savored somewhat of the ultra Tory 
spirit known as Jingvism. He has paid personal visits 
to some of the European capitals in order to study 
their polities on the spot ; and his letters from them, 
particularly from St. Petersburg and Rome, have 
been some of the most striking contributions ever 
published by the * Pall Mall.” 

Mr. Stead retires from the chair of the “ Pall 
Mall” only to initiate an enterprise which will be 
the most daring journalistic venture ever witnessed, 
and which, if successful, will furnish a fitting coup 
to the efforts of the great apostle of the New Jour- 
nalism. He will edit a monthly journal to be 
called the * Review of Reviews,” which will aim at 
furnishing the English-speaking race with the con- 
densed cream of the world’s chief periodicals. Mr. 
Stead began to entertain the idea after his visit to 
Russia ; and it assumed final shape during his visit 
to Rome. His object is “to make London the cen- 
ter of a world-wide organization which would be to 
journalism what the Catholic Church in its palmy 
days was to Christendom.” His journal, or maga- 
zine, will be no mere collection of articles from 
other papers. It wall contain a chronique each 
month, in which Mr. Stead will deliver himself 
upon the great questions of the day. Its primary 
aim, however. will be to give a compendium from 
month to month of the best thoughts of the best 
contemporary writers in all the great countries of the 
world. It is a grand idea, and deserves to succeed. 
If any living man is capable of carrying it out, Mr. 
Stead is that man. He has long had a unique 


ideal of journalism before his mind, which has been 
described as “an open eye and ear for the whole 
thinking and working world ;” and this ideal the 


“ Review of Reviews” will seek to realize. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE WIRES. 


II.—PRECAUTIONS. 
By ArtTHUR VAUGHAN ABBOTT. 


i= melancholy electric casualties of the past 
few months have aroused much discussion as 
to what constitutes a dangerous electrical current. 


The advocates of the systems requiring, for series 


lighting, high tensions of a thousand volts or more, 
claim that any electrical pressure may, with proper 
precautions, be carried; and cite the successful 
operation of a London company using with perfect 
safety 5.000 volts, and at present preparing con- 
ductors for 10.000 volts. The supporters of low- 
tension service for multiple incandescent lighting, 
needing from one hundred to two hundred volts, 
assert that a current of over five hundred volts is 
positively dangerous, and should, by law, be pro- 
hibited. The partisans of each system unite in 
denouncing the companies supplying alternating 
currents, pronouncing them absolutely unsafe under 
all circumstances. The published arguments are 
all founded on truth, though the manner of pres- 
entation is naturally such as to favor the particular 
system which it is desired to defend. Some experi- 
ments have shown that a direct current of 300 or 
400 volts may be endured without necessarily prov- 
ing fatal. Probably so much depends on the indi- 
vidual, the perfection with which contact is made, 
and the particular physiological state, that it is 
impossible to determine the least amount that would 
prove fatal to a sensitive organization. All investi- 
gations, however, concur in indicating that alternat- 
ing currents are less easily borne by the human 
system than direct ones, and to this extent are to 
be regarded as more dangerous. Probably no 
electric current, sufficient for lighting, is without 
the possibility of danger to life or property ; and 
certainly conductors for any currents that will be 
commercially useful, whether alternating or direct, 
can be installed with as much safety as attends any 
of the numerous universally accepted mechanical 
applications of science. Boilers blow up; railway 
trains collide ; kerosene lamps explode ; yet, since 
the introduction of electricity, casualties from this 
source have been, relatively, much less than those 
which have attended the introduction of other 
inventions. This should, however, only lead to 
greater vigilance and care, so as to continually 
reduce the possibility of injury. Electricity is just 
now passing through the transition stage which fre- 
quently attends new inventions—when the demand 
exceeds the knowledge required for safe produc- 
tion. 

Suppose statistics should be published showing 
that under the sidewalks of our cities .here existed 
thousands of mines of stored energy very little 
inferior to gunpowder, and only the good quality of 
the materials and workmanship employed in the 
magazine prevented disastrous explosions. Suppose 
also in many cases the magazines were in the charge 
of ignorant, inexperienced men, who knew little of 
the nature of the forces with which they were deal- 
ing. Yet such is thecase. Very few buildings are 
now unprovided with steam boilers, whose energy 
very nearly parallels that of many explosives. 
Thirty years ago the Cunard ships carried barely 
fifteen pounds pressure; while now 150 to 200 
pounds is common to ocean steamers, and land 
boilers have been constructed to carry 500 pounds; 
all this vast improvement occurring quietly and 
silently by the development of mechanical skill 
No electric wire carries (except in its power of 
starting a conflagration) the potentiality for damage 
that exists in a boiler of moderate size. Also, electric 
plants are generally handled by fairly skillful men. 

The improvement in steam boilers, and the relative 
immunity attending their development and use, 
largely results from a wise and judicious govern- 
ment and municipal inspection, to which the various 
insurance companies have given valuable co-opera- 
tion. Nosteamship is allowed a certificate until the 
material for her boiler has been carefully tested, and 
the completed structure rigidly inspected by govern- 
ment officials. Many cities institute a semi-annual 
examination of all boilers, and require that the men 
having them in charge should give satisfactory 
evidence of competency. The fire underwriters, 
especially in the East, insist that every furnace shall 
be built in accordance with certain precautions. A 
similar system of control and supervision would go 


far toward relieving electrical conductors from the 
danger that now surrounds them. At first sight, 
public restrictions applied to private enterprise seems 
to be against American ideas of liberty ; but a little 
reflection shows that an organized examination, un- 
controlled by considerations of profit, can permit 
every system to stand solely on its merits, and can 
apply a higher degree of skill and watchfulness than 
is possible in a private corporation. Such a control 
also inspires widespread public confidence, and is, 
therefore, mutually beneficial. Already in New 
York the Board of Electrical Control, and in the New 
England States the Fire Underwriters’ Exchange, 
are exercising such an influence ; with which, it is to 
be regretted, the electrical companies do not prompt- 
ly co-operate. 

Independently of all considerations of safety, it 
is essential that the present tangle of wires strung 
on unsightly poles, as hideous as cobwebs in a 
drawing-room, should be removed from our streets. 
Beyond ugliness and insecurity, many streets are 
now so completely filled as to render the introduc- 
tion of additional conductors almost impossible ; 
and yet new lines are necessary to accommodate 
rapidly increasing electrical business. 

Three plans are now in actual operation. In 
London and some of the Continental cities, the 
most prominent buildings are provided with mas- 
sive wooden scaffolds, upon which the wires are 
strung in long spans. 

This method relieves the immediate streets of 
their incumbrances, and practically prevents dis- 
aster due to the trailing end of broken wires. This 
system presents the advantage of great accessi- 
bility; and the disadvantage that the wires are 
constantly exposed to the destroying influences of 
the elements, and that workmen going among 
them are liable to the dangers of short circuits. 
The annual tax on the companies for maintenance is 
also severe. In Paris the magnificent system of 
sewers is utilized, as far as it extends, to form a 
spacious conduit through which water, gas, electric 
wires, and pneumatic message tubes, together with a 
system for supplying power by means of compressed 
air, are carried. If only some good Aladdin would 
for a moment employ his wonderful lamp and en- 
dow New York streets with so capacious a sub- 
structure as would accommodate all her under- 
ground structures, three-fourths of the distribution 
problems would be solved. The enormous expense 
of such a subway has thus far prevented its incep- 
tion; yet it is probable that if the various supply 
companies would pay as a rental seventy-five per 
cent. of the sum that the adoption of such a plan 
would save over their present cost of maintenance, 
such an enterprise would prove a remunerative in- 
vestment. | 

As a partial solution there is being constructed a 
system of subways, which for the present seems 
to afford a fairly satisfactory settlement of the 
electrical aan This subway involves the ex- 
cavation of a trench from four to six feet in width, 
running a safe distance below the surface of the 
street. The bottom of this trench is covered with 
a layer of concrete, and successive layers of iron 
pipe several inches in diameter are then introduced 
and thoroughly embedded in additional concrete, 
the resulting structure forming a long prism, con- 
taining a great number of round ducts. While 
the concrete is hardening, the pipe forms a con- 
tinuous tube. Should corrosion in after years de- 
stroy the pipe, the then hardened concrete will still 
maintain the tubular structure. Once in every 150 
or 200 feet, the concrete block opens into a brick 
chamber or a manhole, thus affording an easy 
access to the subway. The introduction of the 
wires is effected by drawing cables through the iron 
tubes This is an operation that must be performed 
with great care, or the edges of the iron pipe will 
abrade the insulation on the exterior of the cables, 
tending to form future short circuits. After the 
successfal introduction of the cable is accomplished, 
there is no reason to suppose that the wire conduct- 
ors may not last an indefinite time. 

Some authorities claim that by continued use the 
metal gradually becomes disintegrated and will 
eventually give out. Of this there is at present no 
proof, though it is not at all improbable that copper 
wire may have for electricity a limited capacity, in 
the same way that a piece of iron or steel must not 
be strained more than a certain proportion of its 
ultimate strength if long durability is required. 
Similarly, it is asserted that at present there is no 
form of insulation that will stand the ravages of 
time and the elements and remain a protection to 
the wire. The test of time alone can certainly de- . 
cide these questions. From experience with the 
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various submarine cables, it is probable that con- 
ductors can be made permanent and durable if 
sufficient care be exercised in the quality of materi- 
als and workmanship of which they are composed, 
and if they are not continually subjected to quanti- 
ties of electricity above the safe carrying capacity 
of the wire or the resisting power of the insulation. 
The subways now designed for New York are ex- 
pected to supply sufficient accommodation for all 
electrical conductors needed for the next fifteen 
years. In other cities duct subways, similar in 
general plan though different in details, have been 
and are being introduced. When these are suffi- 
ciently completed to permit the entire removal of 
the conductors from the streets, the chief source of 
danger will be eliminated. 

The glow-lamps universally used for interior 
lighting require currents of so low an electrical 
pressure that dangers from them are chiefly contined 
to the possibility of fire, or to their becoming, by 
reason of a short circuit in the street, a vehicle for 
more powerful currents. By the use of the sub- 
ways this latter danger is obviated, for, by a sub- 
stantial construction, the possibility of a short 
cireuit between a house wire and a beavily charged 
conductor is rendered remote; moreover, in the 
event of a short circuit, the presence of the large 
amount of iron in the pipes of the subway forms a 
safeguard by carrying the current away and pre- 
venting it from entering the building. House wir- 
ing as now introduced is parallel to some of the old 
plumbing put into houses after they were built, and 
before the public had become awakened to the 
necessity of sanitary precautions. It is very diffi- 
cult to prope: ly wire a building after it is finished, 
and at the same time prevent too great unsightli- 
ness To obviate the latter fault the wires are 
drawn from one story to another underneath the 
plastering, in a way that is liable not only to destroy 


the insulation but to bring them into too close con- 


tact with the woodwork. In new buildings it is 


customary to leave channels in the brickwork for 


the wires, which can be neatly covered with tiles or 
some other fire, moisture, and electricity proof 
material. This method, when carefully carried 
out, forms a perfect protection. In old buildings 
wiring should not be allowed unless it can be carried 
entirely visible to the eye, being placed at least an 
inch from all woodwork ; or, if concealed, placed 
in a fire and water proof conduit packed with 
asbestos fiber. 

_ Wiring should be adjusted so that it may at any 
time be easily and quickly inspected, and frequent 
examinations of the entire system should be made, 
to see that the circuits are perfect. Especial care 
should be observed that wires of opposite polarity 
are separated by as much distance as possible; that 
all wires should be carried at a distance from any 
metal work, and thoroughly protected from the 
possibility of moisture. In wiring done by con- 
tract there is a temptation on the part of the con- 
tractor to put in the smallest wire and the cheapest 
insulation that will serve the purpose. The insur- 
ance companies are now requiring the conductivity 
of all lines to be equal to ninety-five per cent. of 
pure copper, and insisting that wires must be of 
sufficient size so that they will not become heated 
by the current to over one hundred and fifty degrees. 
The insulation, also, must be of the best known 
quality. Where joints occur, it is essential that the 
connections should be soldered in the most careful 
manner. Where street wires enter the house, and 
also wherever inside the building the wire changes 
size, it is necessary to introduce protection in the 
shape of a fusible plug. This device consists of a 
piece of tin alloy having a very low melting point, 
so designed that, if an unusual current is produced 
in the wire, the alloy will melt and break the cir- 
cuit before any harm can be done. 

Special care should be given to the switches used 
for opening and closing different cireuits, to see 
that they are of generous proportions to carry the 
current, and that they do not form an are, or elec- 
trie flame, when operated. Finally, over all electric 
plants there should be maintained a careful system 
of constant testing on all lines of conductors, both in- 
side and out, so as to detect and remedy any insula- 
tion defect at the earliest moment. e Board of 
Electrical Control wisely requires the street circuits 
of New York to be tested every hour. 

American independence tends to develop in busi- 
ness a kind of go-as-you-please spirit, in which each 
one looks out solely is himself, with slight regard 
for the welfare of his neighbor. Public service 


cannot be carried on in any such way. Painful as 
have been the recent electrical accidents, the les- 
son in them is plain, and the solution of the Prob- 


lem of the Wires is within our grasp. If the 
electrical companies and their great customer—the 
public—will join hands, and advance slowly enough 
to go safely, as fast as science shall show the way, 
endeavoring on the one hand to do only the best 
and safest work, and on the other requiring ard 
allowing only that which bears the approval of an 
intelligent supervision, electricity, tamed and har- 
nessed, shall prove for mankind the trustiest and 
most docile of servants. 


SIDE SHADOWS ON YANKEE FARMS. 


By DemIna. 


URING the last twelvemonth the decline of 
New England farms and farmers has been a 
prolific theme for writers and statists. “ Much 
has been said, and much well said ” concerning its 
purely economic causes—cheap Federal lands, the 
tariff, the competition of Western products of the 
field or ranch, the vantages and magnetisms of 
city callings. Very possibly these forces, which 
are surely real and potential ones, suffice to account 
for the justly bewailed decay of the old Yankee 
stock and the progressive extirpation of a unique 
human type out of which have sprung so many of 
the noblest characters on our fame-roll of illus- 
trious men. But my purpose here is not to re- 
hearse these material factors in the decline of the 
Yankee farmer, but to suggest some of the more 
social, moral, sentimental impulses which have 
joined with inexorable political economy in pro- 
ducing the result. tal 

Let me invent a rude simile to depict what was 
the old Yankee community, and what it is to-day. 
Around the large square of a checker-board let us 
suppose a little =o raised to the height of a 
small fraction of an inch. Around each of the 
included sixty-four squares is a ridge of lesser alti- 
tude. In each of these smaller squares are placed 
approximately equal numbers of small pellets. The 
large square then is, symbolically, the old Yankee 
State ; the smaller squares, the townships, nearly 
equal as to inhabitants, whom the pellets repre- 
sent. If the board is gentiy moved, we shall see 
that the pellets roll about actively. But they cir- 
culate, as a rule, inside of their squares. Few of 
them leap the minor barriers, still fewer pass the 
higher ridge that typifies the State line. Look now 
on the same board-map so changed as to show 
the Yankee life of to-day. Its figurative ridges 
are diminished or broken. Its pellets are pouring 
through the breaks, grouped in heaps at a few 
squares—the towns which have grown to cities—and 
not a few are dropping over one edge of the board 
which slants tothe West. But the most vivid fact 
which catches the eye is the vagrant motion—or 
emotion, if we may personify it—of the (human) 
pellets, which before only circled within the limits 
of their squares. 

The simile is homely, but it expresses by rough 
imagery the change between the old and the modern 
life in the Yankee township. And now let us ex- 
pand it in terms of social and sentimental phe- 
nomena. 

Under the former régime of the Yankee town, 
and before the epoch of railroad, telegraph, and 
cheap literature, isolation was its fundamental rule. 
Pent in from outward humankind, it had to beget 
its own life, its own concentered civilization. 
Hence its feelings and activities of every kind were 
most intensely localized, and, within the township 
bounds, existence took on a certain decided outline 
and symmetry. To the vision of the Yankee 
farmer, all things near him took massive and dig- 
nified shapes. His church steeple seemed loftier 
than the cross of St. Paul’s, his village green an 
expansive champaign. His village itself was to the 
Yankee Tityrus a Rome, 

“Urbem quam dicunt Romam, Melibee, putavi 

Stultus ego huic nostre similem,” 
and an incident of neighboshood gossip more 
momentous than is to-day the return of Stanley or 
a British Cabinet crisis. Awful as was his grind- 
ing toil on the farm, he saw about him, in a com- 
munity nineteen-twentieths tillers of the soil, an 
essential equality of conditions, of satisfactions, of 
self-denials. Socially he was the peer of the mer- 
chant, somewhat above the few artisans, and little, 
if at all, below the man in the professions. Above 
him stood only the theocratic pastor and the squire- 
archs. But the pastor, albeit something of a 
pontifex, was but a single individual, and the squires 
too few to make a distinctive class. In a trivial 
number of towns there was an aristocratic group 
with a tinge of hereditary caste. It, like the 
squirearchy, has served well to supply scenic per- 


sonages for New England novels, but its size and 
influence have been much overrated. As the out- 
come of all these social conditions there were 
created what may be styled centripetal Yankee 
communities deeply pervaded with local emotions. 

The “neighborhood spirit’? was profound and 
general. Everybody in the township knew every- 
body else. What multiplied points there were of 
social contact !—the church gatherings, the frequent 
and contentious town meetings, “ raisings,” singing 
schools, donation parties, husking “bees,” sugar 
“coolings,” a dozen forms of rustic groups now 
extinct or decaying. The social, the civic, the 
spiritual life flowed in deep and strong currents, but, 
save in politics, rarely overpassed town lines, and 
usually swept in a whirl whose center and vortex 
was the village. 

Now, in such communities as these we can readily 
trace out the effects of the impact of our later and 
too garish civilization. To prove them we need 
not even assert that, as a producer, the Yankee 
farmer has fallen absolutely in the seale, but 
merely that his has dropped behind other voca- 
tions. With wealth accumulating about him, he 
has met its allurements at every point. He has 
seen in his own community new social strata of 
rich and poor created, the old eqnalities pass away, 
and himself relegated to a lower plane. The city 
visitor acquaints him with fresh luxuries, his news- 
paper talks mammon, and his more common ex- 
cursions into the world impress him with the uni- 
versal struggle for the dollar. He marks and, it 
may be, mourns the loss of the old simplicities, but 
the fact stands that where they once satisfied him 
they satisfy him no longer. Tantalus-like, he views 
about him the gilded fruits of riches which his lot 
forbids him to grasp. Sometimes—too often, in- 
deed—he tries to reach them, but at his financial 
peril. We may not unfrequently see his rash 
humor or waste. Note the farmer who now drives 
to town in the buggy where once was the old box- 
wagon ; the jointed “ rod ” that has displaced the 
alder “ fish-pole ;” the finery his wife wears to 
church where she used to be clad in the plain, 
tough homespun. Contrast even his state in 
death, where now the grasping undertaker offici- 
ates, with the times when friends dug the grave, 
the town supplied the hearse, and only a simple 
coffin of stained butternut inclosed the silent 
inmate. 

But that sometimes the New England farmer 
should unwisely ape the luxuries of wealth is a fact 
with little pathos as compared with the thwartings 
of his nobler aims. Where and how, for a single 
example, shall he educate his children? This 
surely is one of his rational aspirations. The com- 
munity which in the old days used to content 
itself with the three R’s and little red schoolhouse, 
now exacts a higher training as a prime factor of 
life’s success. But the sad truth must be spoken, 
that in most of the Yankee farm towns public edu- 
cation, like the farm itself, has been stationary or 
retrogressive. With some difficulty, owing to defect- 
ive official figures, I have obtained from the efficient 
secretary of the Connecticut Board of Education 
the school statistics of the four rural counties of the 
State for nearly a quarter of a century ago. They 
show seven hundred and two district schools then, in 
comparison with but six hundred and thirty-four 
schools now, though the population of the four 
counties has slightly diminished, if at all. If in those 
counties we could subtract the thriving factory towns 
and the cities, where educational systems have ex- 
panded, the showing would be worse ; and, as regards 
the quality of the rural education, the startling ex- 
a by the same State officer in a special report 

t year offer most painful suggestion. Picture, 
then, the aspiring farmer with the reasonable desire 
to educate sons and daughters, but denied by the 
limitations of his lot. Yet this is only one of the 
ills which the shifted conditions of New England life 
have imposed upon him. All about him it has 
raised new peaks for his bootless aims, whether 
rational or foolish, while it leaves him in a vale of 
discontent below. 

In a recent number of The Christian Union Mr. 
C. H. Thurber offered a most timely plea urging 
gifts of athletic grounds in our rural villages for the 
exercise and diversion of country youth. His plea 
had the duplicated merit of suggesting something 
easily feasible at the liberal hands of the rich and 
philanthropic. But, alas! when we come to the 
more solemn, deeper and broader problems which 
beset the Yankee farmer, what purse or brain can 
solve them? We pen but alament, and bear a light 
which, like the candle at a catafalque, only serves to 
reveal a dead face, not to show a pathway. 
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INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


[Any subscriber sending an inguiry on any subject to The 
Christen Union, accompanied with a age stamp, will re- 
the paper or by per 


ceive a reply either through the columns 
letter. The answer will be given as promptly as practicable.]} 


Will you kindly give me afew suggestions in regard to this 
subject, viz., ‘* How to increase a love for prayer.”’ OE 


1. Cherish a sense of need, both our own and others’, 
for salvation from evil, especially through a more godly 
spirit and life ; Luke xi., 13. 2. Cherish thankfulness 
for divine mercies, both to us and others, leading to 
gratitude and self-devotion ; Romans xii., 1. 3. Cher- 
ish love toward the Father as revealed by Christ, pro- 
ducing a desire to know more of his grace and of our 
duty ; 1 John iii., 1-3. 4. Recognize the geo of 
the anxieties, uncertainties, and mysteries of life, which 
urge us to seek peace in self-committal to God ; Phil. 
iv., 6, 7. 5. Read devotionally in the Psalms, so as to 
cultivate both the spirit and the expression of prayer. 
6. Take counsel from your experience of benefit, when 
you have faithfully pursued this course. 


= 4. Inasmall American village, with public library and no 
society or social meetings except church services (Presby; 
au- 

rs are 


terian), a few of both sexes desire to meet once a week aga 
reading club, but cannot be interested to follow the 

tauqua course in full. What magazines, books, or pag 

available at fair price, and what line or lines of reading can 
you advise? 2. Did not the Rey. E. E. Hale write some- 
thing of value to direct the organization of such a club? 3. 
To learn of our National Government and our duties as citi- 


zens, what course of reading and what books can you sugeest ? 


1. The “ Chautauquan,” the “ New England Maga- 
zine,” and “ Lend a Hand ”’__monthlies. our library 
probably has the two series of “ American Statesmen” 
and “American Men of Letters.” These would be 
good material for some members of the circle to pre- 
sent short papers upon. The monthlies will supply 
subjects for report, comment, and discussion. 2. We 
do not remember precisely. Why not ask him? 3. 
Macy’s “Our Government” (Ginn & Co., Boston) is 
a descriptive account ; Nordhoff’s “ Politics for Young 
Americans” (Harpers, New York) discusses also 
topics of political economy, and the rights and duties 
of citizens; “ The Citizen and Neighbor” (Unitarian 
Sunday-School Society, Boston), an elementary treatise 
on political and social science, is adapted as a hand- 
book for selieete of conversation and discussion in a 
class of young people. The three cost about $1.75. 
See also “ American Citizen’s Manual,” by Worth- 
ington C. Ford (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York). 


Where can I get two books—the History of the Catholic 
Chureh, or Romanism, and that of the Inquisition, written 
‘by Protestant authors? Both these books should as = 


‘impartial. 

Lea’s “ History of the Inquisition,” 3 vols. (Harpers, 
New York, $9); “Church History,” the Student’s 
Series, Zvols., $3 (Harpers). The latter comes down 
only to the time of the Reformation. It gives in fact, 
though not by title, as good a history of Catholicism up 
to that time as you can get. 


Some of us hold that the twentieth century will not 
begin till the year 1:1, claiming that the year 100 is the 
closing year of the nineteenth century, while an equal 
number hold that the century closes with the year 1899, 
and 1900 begins the twentieth century. Will you 5 may 
set us right ? 

A little thought makes this clear enough. The 
year 1 was the first year of the first century, the 
year 100 was the hundredth and last year of the first 
century ; the year 101 was the first year of the second 
century, the year 200 the last year of the sevond 
century. Sothe year 1801 was the first year of the 
nineteenth century, the year 1900 will be the last year 
of this century, and the year 1901 the first of the 
twentieth century. 


Please give the meanings of the words ‘* Mascot,”’ or 
** Mascotte,”’ ** Endymion,” and ** Pan.”’ J. W. 


1, A “Mascot” is something which brings good 
fortune. 2. Endymion, in Greek mythology, was 
a shepherd who returned at night to a grotto of Mount 
Latmus, in Caria. The goddess Selene (the moon) 
sometimes left her chariot and visited him. To these 
visits were attributed eclipses of the moon. There is 
a poem by Keats called Endymion. 3. Greek for 
“ all.” 

I. G. W. will find * The Hermit, ’’ by Thomas Parnell, in 
the “Encyclopedia of Poetry’’ published by Porter & 
Coates, of Philadelphia, page 606: 

‘* Far in a wild, unknown to public view, 
From youth to age a reverend hermit grew ; 
e 


The moss his bed, the cave his humble cell, 
His food the fruits, his drink the crystal wt i. 


Other correspondents send similar replies. 


We noticed in your issue of January 1 the following query 
and reply: “1. 1s there published an edition of the whole 
Revised Bible with rendering preferred by the American 
Committee? If so, by whom? Ans. 1. No; only of the 
New Testament.’’ The same house (Fords, How & Hul- 
bert) that publishes Dr. Roswell D. Hitcheock’s ** American 
Version of the Revised New Testament ”’ (80 cents) publishes 
also the ** American Version of the Revised Book of Psalms ”’ 
(25 cents), edited by Professor John G. ing, of the New 


Brunswick (N.J.) Seminary—an Oriental and Biblical scholar 
certainly known to you. The old-fashioned favorite com- 
bination of ** New Testament and Psalms ”’ in this version is 
also on their list ($1). J. R. H. 


Can any reader of The Christian Union tell me the author 
of the inclosed stanza entitled a Saat which I find 
in my scrap-book without signature é E. R. H. 

BY-AND-BY. 


There’s a little mischief-making 
fin, who is ever nigh, 
Thwarting every undertaking, 
And his name is ** By-and-By.”’ 
What we ought to do this minute 
Will be better done, he’ll ery, 
to-morrow we begin it— 
** Put it off,’’ says By-and-By. 


Those who heed his treacherous wooing 
Will his faithless guidance rue ; 
What we always put off doing, 
Clearly, we should never do. 
We reach what we endeavor 
If on ** now ’’ we more rely, 
But unto the realms of *‘ never ”’ 
Leads the pilot By-and-By. 


An “inquiring friend ’’ asks where are the words which 
are under the heading *‘ Home To-night.’’ It is a poem by 
Miss Frances Ridley Havergal, and is called “ At Home 
To-night,’’ and the portion given in that issue of yours is 
just one-third of the whole. H. R. P. 


Several weeks ago some one asked for a copy of ** God’s 
escues,’’ by Dr. W. R. Williams. I have a good fresh copy 
which cost me fifty cents, which I will spare at that price if 
your subscriber wants it, and I will mail on request. 
(Rev.) W. SARGENT. 
CLEARWATER, Minn. 


In seems to me that J. C. W.’s inquiry for a book about the 
daily lives of the early Romans, their sports, feasts, etc., is 
answered bv Becker’s **Gallus.”’ An lish translation is 
by Longmans, Green & Co., London 

ork, 


Where can I place eight or ten volumes (unbound) of ** The 
Independent,” Christian at Work,’’ and Christian Intelli- 
gencer’’ to advantage, on condition that transportation be 
paid on same ? W.H.S. 

Will some one kindly inform me if the ‘* Madonna of St. 


Francesco’’ by Andrea del Sarto, in the Uffizi Gallery, 
Florence, is also known as the ** Madonna of the von my ed 


Can some one inform me of a comprehensive yet simple 
book on charades and parlor games suitable for young and 
old, and name of publisher ? C. F. G. 


RELIGIous News. 


THE BIBLE AND THE SCHOOLS. 


_— Presbyterian Union, at its third social 
meeting for the winter, last week, discussed 
the question “To what extent, if any, should re- 
ligion be taught in the public schools?” 

Dr. Josiah Strong, of the Evangelical Alliance, 
discussed in & masterly manner the theories which 
seem to him to threaten alike the well-being of the 
schools and the State: (1) “ That of the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy which holds that education must 
be distinctly religious—which, of course, means 
Roman Catholic.” (2) ** That of the Secularists, 
among whom are counted, as you are aware, Many 
Christian men, as well as Jews and agnostics.” 
The two suggestions with which he closed his paper 
will show the trend of thought which he had 
pursued : 

“1. Let the question of religion in the public schools 
be settled by local authorities. There is no reason why 
practice should be uniform so long as populations dif- 
fer. Many discuss the school question tor the whole 
country with only the city schools in their eye. The 
practical difficulties in the case are for the most part 
confined to the city schools and to one-quarter of the 
population. The remaining three-quarters outside the 
cities will generally prefer to have religious instruction 
in their schools. In the cities a course should be 
steered between secularizing the schools on the one 
hand and Protestantizing them on the other. 

“2. It is well to remember that in moral as in 
mental training the teacher is more than text-book or 
method. President Garfield’s saying to the effect that 
Mark Hopkins seated on one end of a log in the back- 
woods | @ young man on the other would make a 
college, illustrates the value of the personal element in 
all training. It is the contact with life that quickens 
and inspires, and this is pre-eminently true in moral 
and religious instruction. No school, when true relig- 
ion is exemplified in the character and life of the 
teacher, can be wholly godless.” 


Dr. David H. Greer, the popular rector of St. 
Bartholomew’s Church, said that he reached the 
same conclusions as Dr. Strong, but by an entirely 
different process of reasoning. This was evident 
as soon as he to speak. The State has a 
work to do, and it must do that faithfully. The 
Church has a work to do likewise, and it must be 
faithful to its trust. Neither must attempt to do 
the work of the other. Church and State must be ab- 
solutely independent in America. The State should 
not teach religion, nor even allow the Bible to be 
read if the reading of the Bible became a burning 
question in any community. The ch that the 
schools would be godless if there be no religious 
instruction in them is largely rhetorical. The 


Church can make religion and Christianity to exist 
in the very air we breathe; it can make them so 
revalent and dominant that nothing but Christian- 
ity will be introduced into the teachings in our 
schools. Not the text-book, but the teacher, is the 
important factor; not the prophet’s rod, but the 
prophet himself, gave the child life. 
r. David G. Wylie, of the Knox Presbyterian 
Church, made these points in defense of religion in 
the schools : 


“It is by no means difficult to ascertain the posi- 
tion of the Roman Catholic Church on this question. 
Papal evangelical letters and syllabi, and the denuncia- 
tions of the hierarchy, have settled it. The Roman 
doctrine, as interpreted by the highest authorities, is 
that teaching is a function of the Church, and not of 
the State. The secularists affirm that no religion and 
no religious morality should be taught in the common 
schools. The secularist would make the State non- 
Christian, non-religious, atheistic. To this programme 
there are many serious objections : 

“ (1) Secularism means neutrality in the matter of 
religion and morality as connected with education. 
This is utterly impossible. (2) It is unphilosophical, 
and contrary to the true idea of education. (3) Secu- 
larism is unscientific. (4) It fails of the end for which 
the State establishes schools, which is to prepare chil- 
dren to become good citizens. (5) Secularism carried 
to its full length would prevent the study of moral 
philosophy in our schools and universities under State 
control. It would also mutilate our finest literature. 
(6) It has a totally false conception of the State. 
With consistent secularists the State is atheistic, and, 
as The Christian Union said recently, ‘ Atheism in the 
State is anarchy in its outcome.’ It reduces the ‘State 
to a soulless corporation of rational animals, aiming at 
nothing higher than their own self-interest, guided b 
no nobler vision than that which the present time af. 
fords,’ and acknowledges no allegiance to God or any 
Supreme Power. It is blighting, withering, and ener- 
vating in its effects. 

“The third view seems to us the most philosophical 
and practical. This holds that there should be in all 
our schools moral instruction based on a broad, tolerant, 
general, and non-sectarian Christianity. We Presby- 
terians have no litany, but we should have one on the 
school question. I venture to suggest, with all rever- 
ence, the following: ‘From a public school system 
which banishes the Bible, hushes the voice of prayer, 
and closes the mouths of reverent and Christian teach- 
ers; from a system which would expunge virtue, truth, 
morality, God, and Christianity from the school-books, 
and forbid all references to such things in the school- 
room ; from a system which would shut and bar the door 

inst Jesus Christ and his teachings ; from the spirit 
of secularism which withers and destroys all it touches ; 
from godless and atheistic text-books ; from incompe- 
tent and irreverent teachers, from ignorant and cor- 
shrink from orming their public duties, the “ good 

Dr. Howard Crosby, of the Fourth Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church, summed up the debate, following 
somewhat the line of thought taken by Dr. Greer. 
He decried the educational craze into which Ameri- 
cans have fallen; declared that the State has nothing 
whatever to do with teaching religion or the higher 
sciences. The Normal College in this city he would 
have transformed into a grand céntral police station, 
and the College of the City of New York he would 
like to see made a prison for boodlers. The State 
has no more right to teach freely the children of 
all citizens in the higher mathematics and philoso- 
phy than it has to tax the citizens to give each child 
a thousand dollars to set him up in business. The 
public schools should only teach children to read, to 
write, to cipher, and to know what the American 
Constitution is. Before the State can teach religion 
it must get a little religion itself. There is a practi- 
cal difference between religion and morality ; the 
latter should be taught in the schools. 

Joun B. Devin. 


MR. COVELL WITHDRAWS. 


i pe following letter was on Tuesday laid before 
the Prudential Committee of the American 
Board. We comment on the letter and the Com- 
mittee’s reply in another column : 


To the Prudential Committee of the A. B. C. F. M.: 

I have received official notice of the action of Pru- 
dential Committee taken on December 17 ; alsoa copy 
of the minute then passed. 

In accordance with the instructions in your “ Manual 
for Missionary Candidates,” I applied for appointment 
in October, 1889, “near the commencement of the 
senior year.” I applied to you with a sincere desire 
that I might be sent as a foreign missionary. There 

been very serious obstacles in the way, obstacles 
known only to myself and a few intimate friends, but 
these obstacles 1 determined to overcome, and in that 
determination made my application. 

My request for immediate appointment, re in 
several letters, has been refused on the ground that my 
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views on Eschatology are “ essentially immature, and 
may take wholly different form and character in the 
months to come.” I do not wish to diseuss the ques- 
tion of my a but you will recall the fact that 
Dr. Storrs presented to the Committee a written re- 
rt of a conversation in which | stated that | had 
eld my present views for more than two years. You 
also doubtless remember that | gave you, through Dr. 
Storrs, my pledge that, if appointed and any important 
change took place in my views before leaving the 
coantry, I would notify you of such change. And [ 
may add that I have been led to believe that if I 
would modify my statements the question of my im- 
maturity would disappear, and I would receive im- 
mediate appointment. 

After careful study of the minute, 1 can reach no 
other conclusion than that the end sought by the post- 
ponement of my case is the unanimity of the Prudential 
Committee, and from letters since received in explana- 
tion of the minute I am also forced to the conclusion 
that the desired unanimity can be reached only by 
change of my views. I think you will see that I cannot 
reopen the question of eschatology and study it with the 
spirit of truth when my appointment seems to depend 
upon a change of my opinion. In my letter of Novem- 
ber 25 I said: “If my application were withheld 
from the Prudential Committee until I had studied 
questions of eschatology more thoroughly, I might feel 
a constant tendeney to intellectual dishonesty. The 
circumstances would not be conducive to that poise of 
judgment which one should have in the search for 
truth.” And again, in my letter of November 23, | 
said: “ Whatever my views may be in the future, | 
should at least want to have the liberty of holding the 
same doctrines and hypotheses that [ now hold.” I 
have given careful consideration to the matter, and the 
difficulty of reopening the question of eschatology in- 
creases with time and thought. The passages quoted 
above from my letters I should emphasize even more 
strongly now than when I first wrote them. I feel that 
it is morally impossible for me to make any special study 
of eschatology under the present pressure, and there- 
fore | prefer to withdraw my application for appoint- 
ment. Had I not supposed that the New York meeting 
was intended to open the way for young men holding 
the position which | occupy, I should not have made my 
application. A. J, COVELL. 

ANDOVER, January 7, 1890. 


The minute adopted by the Prudential Com- 
mittee, after considerable discussion, regarding the 
above communication, is as follows: 


“ The Prudential Committee hereby acknowledges the 
reception of the letter of Mr. Covell, of the 7th inst., 
delivered at the Missionary Rooms upon the 8th, with- 
drawing his application for missionary appointment, and 
desires to express to him its heart, appreciation of his 
evident conscientiousness both in presenting and with- 
drawing his application. The Committee desires also 
to state distinctly to Mr. Covell that its own action, as 
communicated in its previous minute of December 17, 
in no sense prejudged his case, but only postponed de- 
cision upon it; that it has a most sincere and cordial 
regard for him, on account of all that it has heard 
about and seen of him, and would rejoice to put him in 
the missionary field if the way should hereafter open 
for doing so ; that while it has earnestly desired to be 
unanimous in any favorable action taken in his case, it has 
had no thought of requiring any other majority for his 
appointment than is required for all such appointments, 
and that the way will always be open to him to renew 
his application, if at any time he shall be moved to do 
so, with the assurance of the most eareful and candid 
consideration of it by the Committee.” 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


—The new Congregational church edifice of South 
Norwalk, Conn., was dedicated on Sunday of last week. 
The Rev. Dr. A. F. Beard, of the American Missionary 
Association, preached the dedicatory sermon. The 
dedicatory exercises were continued through the week, 
and among those who took part were Professor W. R. 
Harper, the Rev. Dr. William Kincaid, the Rev. Sam- 
uel Seoville, and others. 

—The Rev. Henry N. Day, whose recent death we 
barely mentioned last week, graduated from Yale in 
1828 and devoted himself to the ministry. He was 
ordained in Waterbury in 1836, and four years later 
accepted an appointment as Professor of Sacred Rhet- 
orie at the Western Reserve College, Ohio. From 1858 
to 1864 he was President of Ohio Female College, and 
he was also a railroad president for several years. He 
was a man of much learning and versatility. He was 
a famous educator, and contributed several valuable 
works to educational literature. The best known, 
perhaps, of his writings are “ The Art of Elocution,” 
“ Elements of Logic,” and the “ Science of Aéstheties.” 

—The fourteenth anniversary of the Railway Branch 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association of this city 
was held on Tuesday of last week. Addresses were 
made by Charles Francis Adams, Cornelius Vander- 
bilt, Chauncey M. Depew, and Erastus Wiman. 

—The annual meeting of the American Church 
Sunday-School Institute was held in Trinity Church, 
Newark, N. J.,on Thursday evening of last week. 
Bishop Starkey presided, and addresses were made by 
ws v. H. Y. Satterlee, the Rev. Dr. Swope, and 
otners. 


—The Woman’s Union Missionary Society, which 
our readers will remember is undenominational, and is 
also the earliest of all women’s foreign missionary so- 
cieties organized, held its twenty-ninth annual meeting 
in the lecture-room of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, on 
Wednesday of last week. The Rev. Dr. Lyman Ab- 
bott made an address of welcome to the church. The 
Secretary's report was read by Miss S. D. Doremus ; 
the Treasurer’s statement showed the receipt during 
the year of $343,267.34, which hus been expended in 


missionary work in India, China, and Japan. The 


former board of officers was re-elected. Addresses 
were made by Miss Campbell, of the Inland Mission in 
China ; Miss Burnett, at present of the Presbyterian 
Mission, but formerly in charge of the rooms in the 
Bible House, New York, of the W. U. M. C., and 
others. 

—The men’s cy weer of D. L. Moody’s new Chi- 
cago Evangelical Institute was opened on January 16 
with addresses by Mr. Moody and others. The Insti- 
tute will aim to train missionaries to get at thejunreached 
masses in city and country. The idea, as announced, 
is ‘*to turn out aggressive men to go into gambling 
dens and slums, to lay their lives alongside the aban- 
doned, and so to save.” Accommodations have been 
provided for one hundred students. The training is to 
be largely through contact with the actual work. The 
cost of the building was $125,000, and was met chiefly 
by well-known Chicago business men. In addition to 
the regular corps of instructors the plan is to have pres- 
ent a continuous succession of prominent Bible teach- 
ers jfrom centers in this country and Europe. Fifty 
students begin the course. 

—A Congregational society has been formed at Short 
Hills, N. J., a pretty park on the D., L. & W. Railway, 
between Orange and Summit. The Rev. W. F. Cooley, 
late of Elmhurst, Ill, is expected soon to undertake 
the pastoral a The situation is such as to promise 
a permanent work and a growing church. 

—The Young People’s Christian Association of New 
York City will hold its fourth annual convention Tues- 
day, January 28, 1890, at the Madison Avenue Baptist 
Chureh, corner Thirty-first Street; afternoon session at 
3, evening session at 7:30 o’clock. The officers of the 
society wish it to be understood that every society, 
whatever its name, which is connected with an evan- 
gelical church and organized to help the church in any 
way, is ipso facto a member, and entitled to representa- 
tion by six delegates to the annual convention. 

—The Rev. W. S. Rainsford, of St. George’s Church, 
New York City, has issued an address to his people 
pleading for an endowment of the church. 

—Andover Theological Seminary has adopted a sys- 
tem of elective studies. The special lecturers for the 
year will be: On foreign missions, Dr. E. G. Robinson, 
formerly President of BroWn University ; the Winkley 
lecturer, Professor Schurman, of Cornell. For 1891 
the lecturer on foreign missions will be Bishop Hurst ; 
the Winkley lecturer, President Buckham, of Vermont 
University. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—Jonathan Wadhams, of Talcottville, Conn., has resigned. 

—Thomas R. Bacon has accepted a professorship in the 
University of California. 

— Burton, of Lyndon, Vt., has resigned. 

—W. M. Kineaid has actepted a call to Sioux Falls, S. D. 

—W. W. Pierce, of the Lagonda Avenue Church of Spring- 
field, O., has resigned. 

—W. E. Wheeler accepts a call to Richfield, O. 

~ G. R. Parrish accepts a call to Mattoon, Lil. 

—H. M. Burr was installed as pastor of the Park Church 
of Spring Mass.,on January 15. 

—C. H. Tickenor has been called to Clio, Mich. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


—C. 1. Work, of Portsmouth, O., has resigned to accept a 
call from the Fourth Church of Dayton. 

—J. B. Umberger has received a call to Honeybrook, Pa. 

—Charles N. Frost has been installed pastor of the church 
in Vietor, N. Y. 

—J. K. Phillips, of Union Springs, N. Y., has resigned. 

—J. H. seemagemery has received a call from Trinity Church 
of Brooklyn, N. Y. 


EPISCOPAL. 


—William Hall is to become rector of Calvary Church, 
Bayonne, 

—-E. H. Martin, formerly a Congregational minister, has 
been admitted to orders in the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
and has accepted an election of St. James’s Church, Buffalo, 


—M. M. F ae ng has become rector of the Church of the 
Atonement, Tena Mh N. J. 

— Alexander Allen, of Aspen, Col., has been appointed 
assistant of Christ Church, East Orange, N. J. 

—J. R. Carter accepts an election. to Grace Church, Gal- 
veston, Texas. 

—H. F. Hill accepts the rectorship of St. James’s Church, 
Amesbury, Mass. 

OTHER CHURCHES. 


—-H. A. Rogers, of the South Baptist Church of Worcester, 
Mass., has resigned. 

—T. P. Coulston, of the Baptist church of Frankford, 
Pa., has resigned. 

- G. H. Mason has been chosen pastor of the Pilgrim Bap- 
tist Church of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

—D. Gotwald, of the Memorial Lutheran Church of Kansas 
City, Mo., died on January 12. 

—. A. Young, of the Unitarian church of Mendon, Mass., 
has resigned. 

—G. B. Titus has received a call from the Baptist church 
in Great Falls, N. H. 

—Thomas Devan, D.D., died last week in New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. He had been a Baptist medical missionary. 


—Albert Bogart, of Woodside, L. I., a Baptist missionary 
worker, died last week. 


Books AND AUTHORS 


THE “UNKNOWN COUNTRY.”: 


This work is a vast undertaking. It has been 
conducted with skill, judgment, and a sense of pro- 
portion in the arrangement of material most credit- 
able tothe publishers. The entire make-up of the 
volume is most attractive. That small knowledge 
and dense ignorance of the future world should 
characterize these debates in no wise detracts from 
the ability with which the various contestants of 
every school in theology argue the question of 
penalty after death. The student will find in these 
pages a consensus of opinion from authoritative 
sources which may save him time and trouble that 
would otherwise be expended in laborious investi- 
gation among ancient documents; while as a the- 
saurus of mingled knowledge and speculation, “ That 
Unknown Country” is perhaps the best, and we 
are inclined to believe about the only, volume that 
treats the subject from the standpoint of thor- 
oughly representative schools and thinkers. Vir- 
tually it is a symposium which includes history, 
exegesis, philosophy, as helpful side-lights upon the 
arena where individual opinions go forth to battle ; 
and it is curious to note how predisposing convic- 
tions of every type, broad, narrow, or moderate, 
are equally certain of the support of universally 
admitted philosophical truths, moral certainties, 
and Scriptural declarations. The whole effect of 
the volume is broadening in the extreme, and if 
there are people who still doubt the fact of a wide 
departure in the evangelical church from tradi- 
tional views of retribution after death, they have 
only to read some of these carefully written repre- 
sentative opinions to be persuaded of error. 

In the matter of selection of authorities the pub- 
lishers have availed themselves of skillful helpers 
who are able accurately to locate thought-centers 
in theology; but in a very few instances we are 
at considerable loss to know why certain men 
were asked to contribute, since they do not 
appear to be wholly qualified for the task. In 
general, however, the opinions are both weighty 
and influential, and thoroughly indicative of high 
order of scholarship both at home and abroad. 
The work is beautifully printed, handsomely bound, 
and embellished with fine portraits of many lead- 
ing thinkers. It is divided into fifty-one chapters, 
and there are as many contributors, lacking one. 
Among the eminent representative theologians we 
find the names of the Rev. Dr. White, Professor in 
New College, London, and the great exponent of 
the doctrine of conditional immortality ; the Rev. 
Dr. Thomas, the famous independent preacher of 
Chicago ; Professor David Swing, Professor T. W. 
Rhys Davids, Dr. Peabody, of Harvard; the Rev. 
Professor Christopher Luthardt, of Leipzig; Bish- 
op Huntington, of New York; Professor George 
Harris, of Andover; Bishop Fowler, of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church; Professor Frederick 
Godet, the great commentator; Dr. George P. 
Fisher, of Yale; Dr. Lyman Abbott, and many 
others of distinction in tields of theological study. 

The general current of opinion is more hesitant 
than we had expected to find upon questions of 
eschatology. There is much positive—even dog- 
matic—statement; but underneath the firmest ex- 
pression of conservative conviction there runs, in 
not a few cases, a silver thread of optimistic antici- 
pation plainly discernible to him whose studies 
have taught him the art of reading between lines. 
The confidence that the Judge of all the earth will 
do no wrong to any of his creatures shines like a 
beacon through all this wilderness of speculation, 
and the innumerable waves of thought which are 
set in motion to form these tides of opinion move 
resistlessly toward the boundless ocean of the 
Infinite compassion. Not the least instructive 
chapter in the volume—and in some ways the most 
important contribution—is the first, which con- 
tains a catena of the utterances of the ancient 
fathers and doctors of the Church, as well as of more 
modern theologians, prepared by Theodore Daven- 
port Bacon, under the supervision of Dr. George 
P. Fisher—a chapter which, by itself, is a most 
convenient book of reference in point of fuliness, 
accuracy, and learning. It is impossible within 
the brief limits of this review to quote extensively 
from “ That Unknown Country.” But perhaps a 
few significant sentences may give the keynote to 
lines of thought characteristic of the writers, with- 


1 That Unknown Country ; or, What Living Men Believe 
Concerning Punishment After Death, together with Recorded 
Views of Men of Former Times. ( Springtield, Mass: C. A. 
Nichols & Co.) 
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out doing injustice to their general statement, 
although-the method is more or less hazardous. 
And these excerpts we have tried to make as 
representative as possible. 

Dr. Joseph Angus, London: “To preach to 
sinners a larger hope is not the message of the 
Gospel. It is without sanction in the appeals of 
inspired men; and it; may precipitate the very ruin 
it professes to deplore.” 

Dr. Howard Crosby: “The restorationist and 
the annihilationist are both contradicted by the 
repeated and express teachings of Scripture. There 
is an everlasting punishment for the wicked, a retri- 
bution eternal after death.” 

Dr. Edward de Pressensé holds that the doctrine 
of eternal punishment is not conclusively derived 
from Scripture, and that there are Biblical implica- 
tions of redemptive activity beyond the grave, 
although he denies equally the claim of Univer- 
salism to Scripture warrant. 

Dr. Frederick W. Farrar: “Neither Scripture 
nor the Church warrants me in the assertion that 
the accident of death turns God’s unbounded com- 
passion and forgiveness into implacable hatred and 
inconceivable cruelty and wrath.” 

Rev. Chauncy Giles (Swedenborgian): “The 
nature and severity of punishment must be deter- 
mined by the nature and severity of disease. The 
duration of it must be determined in the same way. 
Punishment continues as long as man remains a 
sinner.” 

Dr. Frederick Godet : “1s, then, the idea of pun- 
ishment without end one in which we must rest? 
For my part, I believe that this is, indeed, the im- 
pression under which the Scriptural declarations 
‘leave us, when taken in their simple and natural 
sense.” (Bat Dr. Godet also maintains that in this 
‘mysterious matter there are hidden sides on which 
as yet we can scarcely look.’’) 

Dr. John Coleman Adams (Universalist) : “ Uni- 
versalists hold that, as it is clear that many men die 
in their sins, and as it is equally clear that the 
Scriptures teach that God purposes to save all men 
from their sins, therefore two inferences follow: 
first, that all punishment must be salutary, disci- 
plinary, remedial; and, second, that whatever pun- 
ishment may be needed in the world to come to 
bring souls to repentance will be administered.” 

Dr. George Harris, of Andover, holds that pun- 
ishment is unending, but the number of the hope- 
lessly lost is relatively small. Heathen who have 
not heard the Gospel, with all men, will have a 
Christian probation before the final awards. 

Dr. Lyman Abbott: “If any man avers that 
Christ’s work of redeeming mercy ends for any 
soul at death, the burden of proof rests upon him 
to make good the assertion. Presumptively, Christ's 
work of redeeming love will continue as long as 
love can see any hope of achieving redemption, 
and no longer. I see no ground in Scripture what- 
ever for the assertion, on the one side, that this 
work of redemption continues for every man till 
death, or ends for any man at death.” 

The Rev. Augustine F. Hewitt, D.D. (Roman- 
ist): “It is apparent that Latin theology allows a 
view of the state of eternal condengnation which 
mitigates its misery, and admits th&t it may be to 
some extent diminished.” 

Bishop Huntington believes that finality of pro- 
bation in the present life is distinctly set forth in 
the Scriptures, but he cherishes “‘ Faith’s unforbid- 
den hope” that those who never heard the good 
news will stand accepted at the judgment. 

Dr. Isaacs, Editor of the “ Jewish Messenger :” 
“ When the true history of the Middle Ages comes 
to be written, it will be found that the survival of 
the Jews was less a miracle than their steady preser- 
vation of the old-time Universalism, which gives 
beauty and potency to the message of their seers, 
and spans the Bible with the rainbow of hope.” 

Dr. H. W. Thomas thinks that by the early 
creeds of the Church, the ancient standards of or- 
thodoxy, the doctrine of endless punishment is itself 
a heresy. 

And thus, along such varied shores, the currents 
of belief are moving. And surely no one can fail 
of enriching his sense of toleration and catholicity in 
the maintenance of Christian life and doctrine who 
reads with care the thoughtful contributions of such 
a volume to the literature of theological discussion. 
This book is calculated to do a great work, not only 
in the development of a deeper religious conscious- 
ness, but also in the cultivation of a spirit of Chris- 
tian candor and courtesy in the discussion of the 
issues of the life that now is, and of that which is to 
come. We anticipate a constant and widespread 
demand for a publication of so much value. 


CURRENTS OF RECENT THOUGHT. 


The Rev. E. B. Brady, in the Catholic World for 
January, speaking of “Catholic Progress, Old and 
New,” thinks it Sepeet question that the future of 
religion in this country is in the hands of the Catholic 
Church. Only, the laity must come forward and assert 
their convictions as Catholics. The power of the pul- 
pit is diminishing. Catholic literature languishes for 
lack of Catholic support. Catholics must live up to their 
eee age and vindicate them in all the highways and 

yways of common life... . The Rev. H. H. Wyman 
discusses the condition of things in the American 
under the title of “A Protestant Propaganda.” He 
agrees with the criticisms of the minority, and pro- 
nounces the position of the Board “ manifestly absurd 
and ridiculous.” He finds in it an argument for the 
Catholic principle of an authority in religious things 
which can enforce obedience. ... The Rev. J. V. 
Tracy, upon “ Church, State, and School,” says that the 
discussion of the school question has merely been well 
opened. He contends that “the public school cannot 
pretend to train the conscience and the will ”—a state- 
ment which may surprise those who have egy d cul- 
tivated ethical teaching. Schools are “godless,” in the 
Catholic sense, in which the truths of religion are not 
taught as divinely revealed, and interpreted by a prop- 
erly tested authority. ... In “The Church and the 
Toilers,” Mr. H. E. O'Keefe contends that the Catho- 
lie Church is historically the church of the toilers, and 
actually such to-day, as evinced by the position of the 
Irish clergy, and such men as Cardinals Manning and 
Gibbons, who manifest her as “the Mother of the 
Poor.” 

In the Missionary Review of the World for January, 
Dr. A. T. Pierson mentions, among the signs of a 
“ New Departure in Missions,” the Iikelihood of a more 
direct tie between churches and missionaries, so that 
every church of average number and resources will 
have its missionary abroad as well as its pastor at 
home. . . . Speaking of “ Education as an Evangelistic 
Agency,” Mr. J. Johnston, F.S.S. (London), says that 
the sieeiinel system in India is assuming propor- 
tions that may be called national. Nearly four mill- 
ions of boys are now in schools more or less under 

vernment inspection, and the education of girls is 
fairly begun. This owes its initiation to the mission- 
ary enterprise of Dr. Duff. It is doing for India what 
the Greek culture did to prepare the way for the 
preaching of the Apostles. 

In the Pulpit Treasury for January, President E. B. 
Andrews discusses the question, “ Does the Christian 
Ministry meet the Educational Requirements of the 
Age?” He thinks that, although the average educa- 
tion of ministers is better than that of other profes- 
sional men, their average educational outfit is inade- 
quate. The ministry loses by the fact that theological 
troubles deter many able men from it, lest they should 
not be at liberty to think freely. It also loses through 
defectiveness in the matter and the method of theolog- 
ical education. He specially laments “that even our 
ablest ministers have so little knowlege of Practical 
Ethics,” in which at present society painfully needs 
instruction. A stronger grasp by ministers of the 
great social questions of the day would, he thinks, 
make preaching more effective. 

In Lend a Hand for January, D. C. Torrey answers 
the question, “ Is Crime Increasing in Massachusetts ?” 
by statistics which justify the conclusion that, while 
the commitments by the courts are increasing, the 
more serious crimes are decreasing rapidly, and like- 
wise all crimes other than intemperance. 

In the Andover Review for January, Professor W. H. 
Ryder, on “'The Fulfillment of Prophecy,” makes the 
point that it is the ethical and spiritual idea involved in 
the prophetic statement whose fulfillment is to be 
looked for, rather than that of the historical form. . 
Regarding the “ Revision of the Westminster Confes- 
sion,” Professor C. A. Briggs says : “ So-called conserva- 
tives have laid twenty chapters [of the Confession] on 
the shelf, or have chan their doctrines, and now are 
groaning at the heterodoxy of those who desire a few 
changes in three or four chapters. This is the real sit- 
uation.” Advance in the study of the Bible he regards 
as “the nerve of the revision movement.” Such a re- 
vision, he says,can be made “only in the form of a new 
creed, that will be born of the life, experience, and 
worship of our age.” At the root of the present diffi- 
culties is “our indefinite and variously interpreted 
term of subscription,” which is “a torture to tender 
consciences.” . . . As to “ The Prospect of Theological 
Unity,” we are told editorially that it is doubtful if 
the time is “ ripe for the successful formulation of theo- 
logical belief into a creed designed for assent only.” 
as Phe incarnation in relation to the human race is just 
emerging in its large significance before small groups 
of thinkers. Would a creed formed now express that 
doctrine with any justice or breadth?” . . . Editori- 
ally also, on the question “ Can Our Courses of Study 
be Shortened ?” the judgment is given, after discussing 
the views of the Presidents of Yale, Harvard, and Cor- 
nell, that the college course may be reduced to three 
years. “This is the radical, the most natural, the 
most feasible method.” “ The fourth year may be main- 
tained for candidates for the M.A. degree, and it will 
be thronged, if it be made attractive and profitable.” 

In the Homiletic Review for January the Rev. C. M. 
Cobern, Ph.D., upon “ Egyptology,” anent M. Renan’s 
contention that writing was unknown in Abraham’s 


time, says that “schoolmasters were more common in 


Egypt in Abraham’s day than in France in the days 
of Louis XII.” “It is proved that writing was prac- 
ticed in Egypt almost as many centuries before Moses as 
there have been centuries since,” and Moses’s time was 
a period of public senools, boarding-schools, seminaries, 
and colleges. “The free-school system which is our 
boast is not so modern as this century by three or four 
thousand years.” In the “European Department,” 
Dr. J. H. W. Stuckenberg speaks of “‘ The Study of 
the Age ”—that is, of the peculiar forces which char- 
acterize the life and spirit of the age—as a theme of 
the first importance, to which the attention of students 
is rarely directed ; and that this should be a special 
province of teaching by professors.... The same 
writer, in another article, remarks that the thought is 
frequently expressed in the religious periodi of 
Germany that “the time has come when judgment 
must begin at the house of God.” The attitude which 
both many men of culture and advocates of socialism 
take toward the church indicates serious faults in cur- 
ts Christianity, and its necessity of some radical re- 
orm. 

The Magazine of Christian Literature for January con- 
tains a condensed translation (from the German) of a 
oe on “ The Assault on the Monasteries under Henr 

II.” This makes it appear, on a recent study of the 
original sources, that the accusations of immorality, 
which were urged inst the monasteries as cause for 
their suppression, were in the main trum up, and 
unworthy of felief. ... Dr. Schaff’s article on the 
“Revision of the Westminster Confession” contends 
that doctrines which have long been abandoned by the 
Reformed Churches on the Continent of Europe, which 
are no longer believed or preached among Presby- 
terians, and are unbearable to many conscientious and 
liberal-minded men, ought no longer to be imposed 
upon ministers and elders. He favors both a revision 
of the Confession by the General Assembly and an 
(Ecumenical Reformed Consensus to be prepared by 
the Pan-Presbyterian Council. 

In the Unitarian for January the Hon. George Will- 
iam Curtis says the great service of Unitarianism in 
this country is “that it has insisted, from first to last, 
upon the identity of Christianity and goodness.” The 
Rev. E. E. Hale says that while other churches have 
something else to do besides undertaking to bring in 
the Christian commonwealth, this is the one business 
which the Unitarian Church looks after. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—In their Story of the Nations Series G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons will publish this year “ The Story of the 
Barbary Corsairs,” by Stanley Lane-Poole. 

—Bishop Potter will deliver the oration, and Mr. 
Richard Gilder the at the fifty-eighth annual 
reunion of the Phi Beta Kappa, at Harvard Col- 
lege, on June 26—the day after Commencement. 

—Lord Tennyson is to write bis own name in each 
of the one hundred copies of a volume, about to ap- 
pear in England and America, which will contain three 
poems of the Laureate’s—“'To E. L.” (Edmund Lear), 
“The Daisy,” and “ The Palace of Art”’—illustrated 
with photogravures ef twenty-two drawings by Lear, 
the artist’s portrait, and Watts’s portrait of Tennyson. 
Scribner & Welford will import the book. 

—Archdeacon Farrar, when delivering the prizes to 
the) successful boys of the United Westminster En- 
dowed Schools, referred to the teaching of the life of 
Robert Browning, whom he had the honor of knowing. 
Browning, he said, believed in the soul, and was very 
sure of The most remarkable lesson his life 
taught was that ever, in life’s deepest tragedies and 
apparent failures, he believed in hope. His cheerful- 
ness was sunny and invincible. It may be added that 
Browning, as a boy, attended, with his father, mother, 
and sister, the Congregational Chapel, Walworth, then 
under the pastorate of the Rev. George Clayton, by 
whom he was baptized, June 14, 1812. Browning re- 
tained always his early attachment to “ Dissent.” He 
was often a worshiper in Nonconformist chapels of 
various persuasions, and was especially an admiring 
hearer of Thomas Jones, the Welsh preacher whose 
posthumous volume he prefaced with two pages of his 
singularly rich and pregnant prose. 

—The “ Fortnightly Review” for January has its 
usual brilliant quota of articles on subjects of living 
interest. The number opens witha “ Sequence of Son- 
nets,” seven in number, on the death of Robert Brown- 
ing by Mr. Swinburne. Professor John Tyndall, long 
a » He friend of the philosopher, contributes some “ Per- 
sonal Recollections of Thomas Carlyle ” that are full of 
the greatest interest. The Bishop of Peterborough has 
a noteworthy article on Socialism and Individualism 
entitled “ The State and the Sermon on the Mount.” This 
paper has attracted wide attention in England, where 
it wd been the literary sensation of the month, and it 
will doubtless be as much discussed here. Professor 
Edward Dowden writes a notice of the Marquis de Mar- 
say, a French Protestant pietist of the eighteenth cent- 
ury, and gives a singular picture of a religious life. A 
complete account of Portugal’s aggressions in Africa, 
and a calm statement of the duty of England, is given 
in this number of the Review, and will be found of 

at practical value in obtaining a clear understand- 
ing of this now important question. A map adds to 
the value of the paper. “The Cretan Insurrection of 
1889” and a “ Retrospect on Stanley’s Expedition ”’ 
are the most notable of the other articles. (Leonard 
Scott Publication Co., New York.) 
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Jan. 23, 1890. 


INSTALLATION AT PLYMOUTH 
CHURCH. 
STATEMENTS OF DR. ABBOTT AND MR. BLISS. 


Te sessions of the Council called by Plymouth 
Church of Brooklyn to advise and assist the 
church in the installation of the Rev. Dr. Lyman 
Abbott as pastor, and in the ordination of Howard 
S. Bliss to the ministry and his installation as as- 
sistant pastor, were held on Thursday last. At 
both morning and afternoon sessions there was a 
large attendance of interested listeners, and in the 
evening, when were held the installation services 
proper, described elsewhere in this paper, the 
church was filled to overflowing. When the Council 
was called to order in the morning by the Rev. Dr. 
E. P. Ingersoll, the roll-call showed that of the 
twenty-six churches invited twenty-four churches 
were represented by pastor or delegate, or both. 
Altogether there were about fifty representatives of 
leading Congregational churches present, together 
with the specially invited honorary members of the 
council from other denominations—namely, the Rev. 
Drs. Phillips Brooks and E. Winchester Donald 
(Episcopal) ; George E. Reed (Methodist) ; C. E. 
Robinson (Presbyterian); Thomas Armitage (Bap- 
tist); and W. R. Davis (Reformed Church). Let- 
ters of regret at necessary absence were read from 
President Dwight, of Yale, Drs. Munger, Beh- 
rends, Parkhurst, W. S. Tyler, C. C. Hall, George 
Leon Walker, M. McG. Dana, and others, most of 
whom were detained by sickness. Among the regu- 
lar delegates were Dr. George A. Gordon, of Bos- 
ton; Dr. D. O. Mears, of Worcester; Dr. J. G. 
Roberts, of Brooklyn; Dr. J. M. Whiton, of this 
city; Dr. A. H. Bradford, of Montclair; the Rev. 
J. H. Twichell, of Hartford; Dr. Alexander Me- 
Kenzie, of Cambridge; the Rev. John L. Seudder, 
of Jersey City ; the Rev. T. B. McLeod, of Brook- 
lyn; the Rev. Samuel Scoville, of Stamford; the 
Rev. W. B. Wright, of New Britain; the Rev. S. B. 
Halliday, of Brooklyn; Professor Geo. P. Fisher, 
of Yale, and Professor W. J. Tucker, of Andover. 
Dr. Edward Beecher was also present throughout 
the three sessions of the Council. The Rev. Dr. 
R. R. Meredith, of Brooklyn, was chosen Moder- 
ator, and Robert D. Benedict, Esq., Scribe. After 
prayer by the Moderator, and the formal approval 
of the action of the church in calling the pastor 
and assistant pastor to be examined, Dr. Abbott 
read the following statement of belief and relation 
of his religious experience : 
DR. ABBOTTS STATEMENT. 


To be a Christian and to be a Christian minis- 
ter—this was my desire from my childhood days. 
My earliest recollections are of preaching to 
a congregation of empty chairs with two elder 
brothers, who had no reverence for the cloth, and 
who, as choir, insisted on practicing their music 
while I preached my sermon. Thus from a very 
early day I learned to bear two common ministe- 
rial burdens—an empty house and an irreverent 
choir. In one boarding-school I helped to organize 
a little prayer-meeting; in another, my roommate 
and myself had family prayers. He was an Epis- 
copalian, I a Congregationalist; we sometimes 
used the Prayer-Book, sometimes extemporaneous 
prayer. But my boyhood’s idea of religion was 
one which I have been fighting ever since: to be 
religious I thought was to try to do right, to fail, to 
be sorry, and to hope that, for Christ's sake, a strict 
God would relax a little his strictness, and let me 
off. Where this idea came from I cannot tell. 
Certainly not from my father, who was both liberal 
and spiritual in his theology. I suspect it is a sur- 
vival, not of Puritanism, but of that paganism which 
is inherent in us all. I was not often sorry enough 
to satisfy my ideal of repentance. So at dusk, 
when the gathering twilight, the song of the whip- 
poorwill, and the concert of the frogs in the ad- 
joining marsh all tended to sadness, I used to retire 
to my roouw, recall all the naughty things I had 
done during the day, and try to evolve a “ con- 
viction of sin.” I did not succeed very well. The 
fact is, I was a rather feeble boy, with weak pas- 
sions, a recluse nature, small temptations, a great 
fear of my own conscience, and rarely or ever did 
do anything very wicked. But I was often very 
wretched because I could not make myself wretched. 

Such religion gave me very little satisfaction, 
and I naturally grew skeptical, first about my own 
religious experience, then about all religion. I 
doubted everything except the existence of a per- 
sonal God and of my own spiritual nature. I took 
to reading theology, studied Emmons and Edwards 
in vacation, laid out for myself a course founded on 


Pearson on the Creed, made some progress in 
theology but none in religion. At seventeen I 
uated from college, knowing in most branches 
about enough to enter, but being better acquainted 
with religious philosophy than most boys of my 
. I had always hoped to join the church when 
I should be fit, saw little reason to think that I was 
growing fitter, and about the time of my gradua- 
tion, under the influence of a loved and sainted 
aunt—my mother had died in my childhood, and I 
had never had a real home—I joined the Mercer 
Street Presbyterian Church in New York City ; 
much as I imagine a conscientious Roman Catholic 
is confirmed, in a vague hope that in the Church I 
might find rest. Two years later I came to live 
with an elder brother in Brooklyn, and took my 
letter to Plymouth Church. 

Under the influence of Mr. Beecher’s preaching, 
my theological conceptions and my religious expe- 
rience gradually changed. I came to think of God 
no longer as Justice tempered with reluctant mercy, 
but as Love; of Christ, not as a restrainton Divine 
Justice, but as a revelation of Divine Compassion ; 
of religion, not as an ebb and flow of feeling, but as 
a life of joyous, because grateful and love-inspired, 
service. To Mr. Beecher I owe a debt of ever unpay- 
able gratitude for the spiritual vision and the spirit- 
ual impulse which changed the fabric of my being 
and the current of my life. No man, except only 
my own father, has exerted so profound and so 
blessed an influence on my spiritual nature. I[ 
should be the most ungrateful of men if I did not, 
on every fitting occasion, bear glad testimony to my 
love and my reverence for my former pastor. How 
long 1 was under Mr. Beecher’s preaching I do 
not remember with accuracy—about four or five 
years. As the new experience took possession of 
me, the old desire to preach revived. I was a part- 
ner with my two older brothers in a successful and 
increasing law business; I was married and had 
one child; I was reluctant to throw away all the 
business advantages I possessed and begin life anew ; 
but the desire grew too strong to be resisted. I 
left the law, went with my wife and child to Maine, 
put myself under the instruction of an uncle settled 
in my old village home, studied theology—chiefly, 
however, the New Testament—under his direction, 
and learned homiletics by practicing on a small but 
patient congregation in a neighboring village, and 
tested the value of my sermons by the length of time 
I could keep one constitutional and chronic sleeper 
in the pews awake. My previous theological 
studies and my Bible class teaching in Plymouth 
Sunday-school served as a preparatory course, and, 
after less than a year exclusively devoted to theo- 
logical study, I was ordained as an evangelist in 
the village church, with which were associated my 
earliest religious instructions, and went West to take 
my first pastorate in Terre Haute, Ind. Following 
the advice of Mr. Beecher, confirmed by Professor 
Stowe, Dr. Kirke, and Dr. Thompson, I spent all 
the little money I had in the purchase of Robin- 
son's “‘ Greek Lexicon,” “ The Englishman’s Greek 
Concordance,” and Alford's “Greek Testament.”’ 
And these books, with a few which had come 
down to me from the somewhat antiquated collec- 
tion of a ministerial uncle deceased, constituted my 
entire library. For the first three or four years of 
my pastoral life my exclusive studies, apart from 
special pulpit preparation, were in the Four Gos- 
pels. ‘These studies laid the foundation for a “ Life 
of Christ” published in 1869, and for a Commen- 
tary on the New Testament now in course of pub- 
lication. From that day to this, my theological 
studies have been almost exclusively in the Bible, 
perhaps I should say in the New Testament. His- 
torical theology I have studied a little ; dogmatic 
theology scarcely at all. Whether my theology is 
Biblical in its contents and spirit or no, it is almost 
exclusively Biblical in its origin. It is the one 
desire of my life—in book, newspaper, periodical, 
platform, pulpit—to apply to all the various prob- 
lems of life the precepts and principles inculeated 
by Jesus Christ; and to infuse into life—first 
into my own, and then into all lives which I am per- 
mitted to influence—something of his spirit. 


Theology grows out of experience. The Apos- 


tles’ Creed is not formulated till after some centu 
ries of Apostolic life and work; Calvin’s severe 
conscience leads him to be dubbed the Accusative 
in school; Luther learns the doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith while climbing Pilate’s Staircase; the 
Methodists practice religion in Oxford before they 
preach it to the colliers. Thus every vital theology 
is partial, because every experience is imperfect. 
My theological views, as my Christian experiences, 
all grow out of, first, the revolution wrought in my 


experience by Mr. Beecher’s preaching of Christ as 
the revelation of a God of love, and, secondly, out 
of a lifelong study of Christ’s character and teach- 


ing, as simply narrated in the Four Gospels, as — 


more fully and philosophically expounded by Paul 
in his letters. 

My faith in God rests on my faith in Christ as 
God manifest in the flesh—not as God and man, 
but as God in man. It is true that the argument 
for a Creator from the creation is by modern science 


‘modified only to be strengthened. The doctrine of 


a great first cause gives place to the doctrine of an 
eternal and perpetual cause ; the carpenter concep- 
tion of creation to the doctrine of the divine imma- 
pence; the Latin notion of an anthropomorphic 
Jupiter, renamed Jehovah, made to dwell in some 
bright particular star, and holding telephonic com- 
munication with the spheres by means of invis- 
ible wires which sometimes fail to work, dies, and 
the old Hebrew conception of a Divinity which in- 
habiteth eternity, and yet dwells in the heart of the 
contrite and the humble, takes its place. But the 
teleological argument is strengthened, not weakened, 
by the doctrine of evolution; creation is more, not 
less, creation because it is the thought, not the mere 
handiwork, of God. It is not possible even to 
state the doctrine of an atheistic creation with- 
out using the language of theism in the state- 
ment. But the heart finds no refuge in an In- 
finite and an Eternal Energy from which all things 
proceed. That refuge is found only in the faith 
that God has entered a human life, taken the 
helm, ruled heart and hand and tongue, written 
in terms of human experience the biography of 
God in history, revealed in the teaching of Christ 
the truth of God, in the life of Christ the righteous- 
ness of God, in the Passion of Christ the suffering 
of God. That God is in nature, filling it with him- 
self as the spirit fills the body with its omnipresence, 
so that all nature-forces are but expressions of the 
divine will, and all nature-laws but habits of divine 
action—this is the doctrine of the Fatherhood. That 
God was in Christ, so that what Jesus Christ was 
seen to be in the three short years of his public life 
that God is in his eternal administration of the 
universe—this is the doctrine of the Divine Sonship. 
That God is in human experience, guiding, illumi- 
nating, inspiring, making all willing souls sons of 
God and joint heirs of Jesus Christ—thig is the 
doctrine of the Holy Spirit. And this threefold faith 
is the doctrine of the Trinity, stated in terms of my 
personal experience. Thus this Christ is the mani- 
festation of God, not of certain attributes of God or 
certain phases of his administration. There is no 
justice to be found in God that was not manifested 
in Christ; no mercy to attract in Christ that is not 
eternally in God. He who suffered, He who redeems, 
He will judge. Iam not afraid to trust myself, my 
friends, or the heathen in His hands; those hands 
that were pierced for sinners. My eschatology is 
all summed up in one faith: Christ shall come to 
judge the world. The dogma of the decisive nature 
of this world’s probation for every man I repudiate 
as unscriptural. The hypothesis that Christ will 
be presented in another life to all who have not 
known him here I do not accept, for lack of evi- 
dence to support it. I cannot offer to any man a 
hope of future repentance, whether this side or the 
other of the grave. But I refuse to believe that the 
accident of death transmutes God's mercy into 
wrath and makes repentance impossible, and so 
closes the door of hope upon the soul forever. 
What may be the resources of God's mercy in the 
future I do not know, and shrink from the dogma- 
tism which attempts to define them. The most 
awful fact of human life is the power of the human 
soul to accept God or reject him as it will. What 
Géa@ may do in the future to overcome the choice of 
evil I do not know; but I am sure that he will 
never violate the sacred freedom of the soul and so 
destroy man in seeming to save him, and never at- 
tach other than darkness and death to persistent sin. 
But I am not less sure that ‘“ His mercy endureth 
forever,” and that no soul will be left in the outer 
darkness which that mercy can call into the light ; 
that the end of Christ’s redeeming work comes not 
until he delivers up the kingdom to God and the 
Father, has all things put under his feet, and is 
himself subject unto Him that put all things under 
Him, that God may be all in all ; and that when that 
glad day comes, the song of rejoicing will rise from 
every creature in heaven, and on the earth, and under 
the earth, and such as are in the sea. If there are 
then any voices not joining in that choral of re- 
deeming love, I believe it will be because they are 
silent in that second death from which there is no 
resurrection. Endless conscious sin [ do not believe 
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in. I could endure the thought of endless suffer- 
ing; but not of sin growing ever deeper, darker, 
more awful. It has grown to me unthinkable; I 
believe it is unscriptural. 

For my conception of sin depends also upon and 
has grown out of my faith in and love for Christ. 
That conviction of sin which I in vain endeavored 
artificially to evoke in my childhood days has 
grown unsummoned in my heart. When I joined 
the church, a good elder asked me what I thought 
of sin in connection with the Lord Jesus Christ. 
I did not know that it had any connection with the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and I did not understand his 
question, and told him so. I understand it now. 
When I think how sin deranges and destroys such 
a nature as Christ has made illustrious, that it is 


sin against such a love as he has manifested, that - 


it estranges and separates from such a God as he 
reveals, sin seems to me a more awful penalty than 
any which can be inflicted because of it, and to 
save from sin an infinitely diviner work than to 
save from any consequences which it may involve, 
natural or inflicted, here or hereafter. The motive 
of my personal life, the inspiration of my Chris- 
tian activity,is not fear of pain and penalties, but 
horror of sin and love for Christ. 
’ On my faith in Christ rests also my faith in the 
Bible. The Bible is the casket which contains the 
image of my Lord—that is enough ; whether it be 
lead or silver or gold is matter of minor concern. 
There are modern writers on law that may be as 
valuable as Moses; there are poems of Browning 
and Tennyson and our own Whittier which are far 
more pervaded with the Christlike spirit than some 
in the Hebrew Psalmody. But there is no life 
like the life of Christ; and the Law and the 
Prophets are sacred because they point to and pre- 
re for him; and the Gospels sacred because they 
tell the story of his incomparable life; and the 
Epistles sacred because they interpret that life as 
continuous in the experience of his Church. The 
Bible is unique and incomparable in literature, 
because it is the history of the revelation of God in 
human experience, beginning with the declaration 
that God made man in his own image, bringing out 
in law, history, drama, poetry, proph2cy, that divine 
image more and more clearly, until it reaches its 
consummation in the portrait of Him who was the 
express. image of God's Person and the brightness 
of his glory. So my faith in the miracles rests also 
on my faith in Christ—he himself a greater 
miracle by far than any attributed to him. That 
beneficent power should have flashed from such a 
Christ, that death should be powerless to hold such 
a Christ in the grave, that angels should have 
announced his coming and proclaimed his resurrec- 
tion—all this seems to me natural and easy to 
believe; as easy to beliéve in these scintillations of 
divinity from the Person of Christ as to believe in 
scintillations of genius from a Shakespeare or a 
Dante. I accept the Christian miracles as adequately 
attested by competent witnesses. I count the resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ as the best-attested fact of 
ancient history, itself attesting his divinity and 
inaugurating that life of his in his Church which 
carries on to its consummation the kingdom of 
God. But my faith in Christ rests, not on the 
miracles, but on Christ himself. Even as he wrought 
them he declared them to be but inferior evidences 
of his divinity. Their subordinate importance is 
clearer than ever, now that they are no longer 
wonders which we witness, but the histories 
of wonders witnessed by others. To believe in 
Christ—that the Father is in him, and he is in 
the Father—this is Christian faith. The spirit 
which in the modern Church has sometimes sought 
to found Christian faith on signs and wonders 
appears to me to be almost as much one of un- 
belief as the spirit which outside the Church 
denies the miraculous altogether. Miracles are 
witnesses to Divinity; Revelation is the unveiling 
of Divinity: but Christ is himself Divinity; and 
he who accepts Christ—who loves him, reverences 
him, obeys him, follows him, lives to be like him— 
is Christ’s disciple, however illogical may seem to 
me to be his philosophy about natural and re- 
vealed religion, about nature and the supernatural. 
My faith in immortality also rests upon Christ— 
upon his word, his resurrection. I am coming 
to distrust all mere philosophical arguments for 
personal immortality, and to rely upon One who 
professed to be a witness, to testify to the things 
which he had seen and heard, to have come from 
God and to be going to God. When he tenderly 
appeals to me, “ Ye believe in God, believe also in 
me,” my heart responds, “I do believe,” and what 
he says I accept because he is a faithful and true 


witness. On this and on every other spiritual 
theme 1 more and more distrust the vaunted 
“scientific method,” and more and more rest upon 
personal faith in the Christ of God, bearing a wit- 
ness confirmed by the experience of God in my 
own soul. And I more and more incline to believe 
that immortality is not the universal attribute of 
humanity—that God alone hath immortality, and 
we have it only ashere or hereafter we “are made 
partakers of the divine nature. 

It can hardly be necessary to add that my hope 
for myself and for the world rests on Christ; that 
is, on the helpfulness of God as manifested in 
Christ. The two theories of life which seem to me 
to be contending in our age are essentially the 
same which have been contending ever since the 
days of Paul—the pagan and the Christian. Pagan 
philosophy allows man no higher faculty than the 
senses and the reason; Christian philosophy endows | 
him with a mystic sense which perceives the in- 
visible. Pagan philosophy casts him on his own 
resources, if it does not deny him even free will 
and make him the creature of the forces which 
environ him. Christianity believes in the power of 
Infinite Love above, which is drawing humanity to 
itself. In the pagan philosophy there is no room 
for revelation, miracles, atonement, regeneration, di- 
vinity of Christ, presence of the Holy Spirit, prayer. 
Granted the Christian postulate—a God in Christ 
drawing the world to himself—and revelation or 
the unveiling of God, miracles or witnesses to God, 
atonement or reconciliation to God, regeneration or 
the beginning of the life of God in the soul of 
man, the Holy Spirit or the presence of God with 
men, prayer or the communion of men with God— 
all follow. This Christian faith is my faith; and 
because I believe that there is in it a hope for 
every form of human despair, I have given my life 
to its proclamation. Redemption is not, to my 
thought, a mere recovery of man from a fall and 
his restoration to a primal state of innocence. It 
is the development of the individual soul, and so of 
the race, from childhood's innocence, through fall, 
temptation, sin, and grace, toa divine and manly 
virtue. Forgiveness is not a remission of penalty, 
which may be remitted or may remain, but a re- 
mission of sin, a personal cleansing and purifica- 
tion, often through punishment, often without it. 
Sacrifice is not necessary to induce God to remit 
penalty—it is not an expiation; nor is it necessary 
to enable God to remit penalty—it is not a substi- 
tution. Sacrifice is the only door by which a 
nobler and better nature can enter the heart and 
life of a lower and unworthier one, and lift it 
out of itself into a higher life. The sacrifices 
of the Old Testament are instruments not of 
pardon but of purification. The blood of the New 
Covenant is shed for many for the remission, not 
of penalty, but of sin. That blood is nowhere said 
to release from all punishments; it is said to 
cleanse from all sin. In it is revealed the heart 
of a suffering God who bears forever the sins of the 
whole world. It is the Lamb slain from the 
foundation of the world, and who is the same yes- 
terday, to-day, and forever, who takes away the sin 
of the world. And, finally, atonement or reconcili- 
ation is not a transaction outside of man, taking 
down some external and imaginary wall between 
the soul and God : it is a fellowship with God and 
with his Son Jesus Christ; begun when the soul, 
touched by the divine sorrow for man’s sins, knows 
the fellowship of that suffering, being made con- 
formable unto Christ's death ; carried on when, in- 
spired by the divine purpose and transfigured by 
the divine Spirit, the soul enters upon the divine 
life of self-sacrifice, and endeavors to fill up what 
is lacking in the sufferings of the Christ; to be 
perfected only when the soul awakes, after life's 
fitful fever, in His likeness, and is satisfied because 
at last Christ’s prayer is fulfilled: “ I in them and 
Thou in me, that they may be made perfect in 
one.” 

I might, brethren, have presented to you a 
theological statement which would have been both 
more comprehensive and more compact; but it 
would have been less my own. My theology has 
changed in the past, and will change in the future ; 
but if the past be an augury of the future, it will 
change only to make Christ -more central. It is 
imperfect, and always will be; for we knowin part 
and we prophesy in part, and the truth of God is 
known in its entirety by none of us. But as the 
years go by, and creeds are less, faith and hope 
and love are more to me: the faith that looks with 
ever clearer vision upon the invisible and eternal, 
while all things earthly and temporal grow more 
shadowy ; the hope that amid all the wreckage of 


life hears ever, like a bird-song in the tempete, 
“All things work together for good to them that 
love God ;” and the love which counts all humanity 
one great brotherhood, because children of that 
Father of whom every family in heaven and on 
earth is named. 


ACTION OF THE COUNCIL. 


At the conclusion of Dr. Abbott's statement 
various members of the Council asked questions to 
bring out more fully still his views on some points 
of doctrinal belief. The Council then went into 
secret session, and, after a short discussion, unani- 
mously voted to advise the church to proceed with 
the installation of Dr. Abbott. The Rev. Dr. 
McLeod, of the Clinton Avenue Church, withdrew 
before the vote was taken.! 

In the afternoon the Council reassembled and 
listened to the following statement from Mr. Howard 
S. Bliss : 

STATEMENT OF MR. BLISS. 


I was born and brought up in the belief that there is 
a God. Reflection and experience have strengthened 
this belief. If to-day my belief as to the nature of 
God is less precise in its form, it is more intense in its 
reality. If it defines less, it means more. I believe in 
a God who is transcendent, immanent, infinite in being 
and perfection. This belief of my childhood has been 
strengthened by reflection. I consider myself—the 
facts given me by self-consciousness. I find, ringing 
within me, an imperious call to righteousness—recog- 
nize that life will be incomplete, that its object cannot 
be realized, unless this call to a higher life is obeyed. 
Instinctively I turn to an absolute righteousness, the 
source of my impulse, the object of my impulse, One to 
whom I can pour out my gratitude for this great gift 
of moral life, One upon whom I can lean in my depend- 
ence, One whom I[ must fear in my disobedience. The 
very existence of the God within me leads me to God; 
the feeling of need, of dependence, drives me to God. 
And similarly of the demands of truth and of beauty. 
The existence of an impulse within me to seek for truth 
and for beauty—my own limitations in this search— 
lead me to a God that is absolute truth, absolute 
beauty. Experience, too, has strengthened this belief 
of my childhood—the history of individuals, the histo 
of peoples. arguments—the 
cosmological, teleological, moral—(in my opinion) lend 
support to the argument drawn from consciousness. 
The nature of this Being—incomprehensible though 
He be —has become, I believe, clearer as the history of 
man’s life has progressed. Wherever God is awaken- 
ing the soul’s forces among men, wherever the history 


of man’s higher life has been written, there do we 


learn something of God, for there I believe God has 
been revealing himself. We learn most of God 
where man has put himself most completely under 
the divine guidance. I believe tbat God has re- 
vealed himself most fully, though by no means 
exclusively, among the Hebrews, and therefore I turn 
with especial interest and especial reverence to the 
record of their religious experience; and this unique 
experience is recorded in the Bible. All men who un- 
affectedly submit themselves to the leading of God are, 
I believe, inspired—inspired with very great differences 
in degree, but still inspired. I believe God stands 
ready to inspire men in all work pertaining to the de- 
velopment of the life planted in them by him—the 
life intellectual, esthetic, moral. In so far as the Bible 
deals with the history of a nation interested in develop- 
ing this higher life, and is written by men so inter- 
ested, do | hold it to be inspired—variously inspired, 
but etill inspired. While this might be said of many 
books, I believe the Bible to be a unique book, record- 
ing as it does the religious history of a unique people, 
a people whose pre-eminent concern for the spiritual 
life leads to its being made the recipient of God’s special 
inspiration and revelation. I hold the Bible to bea 
trustworthy account of this self-revelation of God. I 
believe that it should be subjected to the severest tests 
of both the lower and higher criticism, that its full 
truth and significance as the history of redemption and 
sanctification may be exhibited, and any admixture of 
error may be avoided. This Bible interprets for me 
the nature of God. It teaches me that the divine 
essence is a unity, indivisible, unchangeable, but that 
its unity does not exclude a richness, a multifoldness, 
a multiplicity, a variety in which this one essence exists. 
I remember that God is infinite, incomprehensible ; 
but though I cannot explain, I find no insuperable diffi- 
culty in the belief that the infinite, divine essence exists, 
in its internal relations, in different modes at the same 
time. Of these different modes the ible recognizes. 
I believe, three—the Father, Word, and Holy Spirit, 
I find, however, no philosophical necessity for limiting 
these modes, in which the whole essence subsists at the 
same time, to three, and hence I do not use the term 
trinity in an exclusive sense. I believe these modes 
exist from all eternity, but have become manifested 
only as the development of the race in religious sus- 
ceptibility warranted the revelation or made it possible. 


1In a letter to Dr. Abbott subsequentl blished Dr. 
McLeod explained that his withdrawal ay ee = to 
want of confidence in and respect for yourself as a Christian 
brother,” but because *‘ participation in the installation, 


whatever it — mean to others, meant to me an endorse’ 
ment of views which seem to me unsound and unsafe,”’ 
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I believe all revelation is to this end—that man may 
know the mind of God and conform his life to this 
mind. But God’s mind has always been the same. 
From all eternity has he known that sin would enter 
the universe. From all eternity has his hatred of sin 
been intense, just because his love of righteousness is 
supreme. From all eternity his heart has overflowsd 
with pardoning love. But it costs to pardon, for it costs 
that there should be occasion for pardon, that there 
should be alienation from God. Measure the holiness 
of God, measure his infinite sorrow at this yielding to 
sin, and you have measured the cost of divine pardon, 
the agony suffered before pardon could be ted. 
And this agony did not, | believe, begin two thousand 
years = God was not reconciled two thousand years 
ago. The Incarnation was an episode—though an epi- 
sode of immeasurable importance—in the self-revela- 
tion of God. It did not secure a change in God’s 
attitude; it revealed the attitude of on which God 
has held from all eternity. The suffering of God did 
not, I believe, begin, did not increase, with Bethlehem; 
did not end, did not diminish, with the Ascension. I 
believe that the Incarnation of the Word did not, could 
not indeed, take place till the fullness of time had come 
—till‘the religious consciousness had become so devel- 
oped as to comprehend measurably, though still very 
imperfectly, its meaning. Men, upon whom the spirit 
of God moved before the Incarnation, were saved, not 
prospectively in Christ, but through God’s eternal 
pardoning grace—the existence of which and the signi- 
ticance of which they realized, very imperfectly indeed, 
but effectually. I believe the Word became flesh, 
became Jesus Christ—God concealed and God re- 
vealed in the flesh ; Jesus Christ, not God, but God 
under human limitations; Jesus Christ, not man, 
but man under unique, divine inspirations. I hold 
to the deity of the Word, the divinity of Jesus; 
the absolute deity of the Word, the unique divin- 
ity of Jesus. How God became incarnate, how two 
natures existed in one person, is a mystery I cannot 
solve, but it is a doctrine which I believe. The pur- 
pose of the Incarnation was to continue the self-revela- 
tion of God’s eternal dispositions toward man ; to make 
clear his purpose of redemption and sanctification. The 
revelation was made to the Hebrew ple “in the 
fullness of time,’ but, in spite of the relative prepared- 
ness of the — to accept this revelation, its promul- 
gation involved its Prophet in struggles which culmi- 
nated in the agony at Gethsemane and in the death on 
Calvary. Hence suffering was necessary, the death on 
the cross was necessary, if God’s pardoning love, if his 
purpose in creation, were at this time to be revealed. 
At other times, under other circumstances, among other 
peoples, the revelation of this pardoning love need not 
have been attended with the same kind of suffering as 
that endured by the historic Christ. Suffering there 
must have been, so long as sin existed, but the form 
and extent might have differed. The eternal suffering 
is not thereby affected. The Lamb was slain before the 
foundation of the world. The Incarnation was needed, 
not to enable God to understand man, but that man 
might understand God. It was the clearest projection 
in time of God’s mind in eternity. It was the brightest 
reflection the earth had yet seen of God’s love. 
Through all eternity, through all time, that light had 
been shining ; man’s self-blinded eyes had hitherto pre- 
vented him from clearly perceiving that of which he 
was vaguely sensible, and after which he a 
groped. Those who trusted Christ’s Evangel receiv 
the pardon which, because of man’s sin, costs the 
Godhead so much. I believe that the providence 
of God, by which he executes his eternal purpose, 
is in and over all events ; that he has foreordained 
whatsoever comes to pass, yet so that the freedom 
and responsibility of man are not impaired and sin 
is the act of the creature alone. The awful problem 
of suffering and sin I believe to be, in its last analysis, 
insoluble. Philosophically, a single instant of sin is 
as difficult for me to account for as an eternity of sin. 
Theodicies are helpful, but are not exhaustive. I be- 
lieve that God is infinitely ; that sin is infinitely 
damnable; that God is mightier than Satan, and that 
the kingdom of the good isa triumphant kingdom. I 
believe in the possibility, the reality, and the efficacy of 
prayer. I believe that every man a knowledge of 
and evil; that he is aware of an obligation to 
ollow the good and shun the evil, but that an effectual 
desire and a sufficient will-power to follow the good 
come from God alone. I believe man’s supreme object 
should be to seek and to live truth in all its fullness; 
that the conditions necessary tothis search are sincerity 
of purpose and humility of attitude; thaf all men, in all 
ages, who in this spirit have sought to find the fullness 
of truth and to realize it in their lives, belong to the 
kingdom of God. I believe that God’s self-revela- 
tion in all its forms has had, is having, and will have 
as its object the establishment of the kingdom of 
God, in which all that is good and true and beau- 
tiful in man’s soul shall receive its harmonious and 
perfect development ; that redemption from sin is but 
the first step in the establishment of this kingdom in 
men’s hearts; that, absolutely indispensable as is 
this work of redemption, our conception of God’s self- 
revelation must be ultimately not Christocentric, but 
Theoventric—because the Godhead is a richer and truer 
view of God than the Word ; that our conception of 
God’s kingdom must be not simply, not mainly, salva- 
tion and freedom from sin, but advance in all that is 
ike, whether esthetic, intellectual, or moral. I 
lieve that, while all time is sacred, it is expedient and 


wise to observe Sunday as a day of holy rest, refresh- 
ment, and worship. I believe in the sacraments insti- 
tuted by Christ: Baptism as the sign of cleansing 
from sin, of union with God, and of the impartation of 
the Holy Spirit ; and the Lord’s Supper as a symbol of 
God’s tn sar love, a s@al of its efficacy, and a 
means whereby he confirms and strengthens the spirit- 
ual union and communion of believers with himself. I 
believe that it is right and expedient for the children of 
God to associate themselves in churches for the main- 
tenance of a for the promotion of spiritual 
growth and fellowship, and for the conversion of men ; 
that these churches may determine, each for itself, 
their o ization, statements of belief, and forms 
of worship, may appoint and set apart their own minis- 
ters, and should co-operate with each other in pro- 
moting the higher life throughout the world. I be- 
lieve in the immortality of the soul ; that man, by his 
practical attitude toward the demands of truth and 
righteousness in this life, himself determines his condi- 
tion in the next, yet so that the omniscience and sov- 
ereigu grace of God are not impaired and sin is the act 
of the creature alone; that the souls of men who have 
yielded themselves to God’s Spirit, —— in them in 
the interests of holiness and truth, will advance to an 
ever richer and deeper knowledge of God and of the 
meaning and realization of life, while those who have 
not so yielded will become subject, in an ever increas- 
ing — to the supreme evil of self-alienation from 
God. In presenting this statement of belief, I do not 
claim to have reached a formulation of doctrine which 
shall be final. In my thinking I have endeavored to 
reach statements of truth which explain, not, indeed, all 
the facts presented by consciousness, experience, and 
history, but statements which best account for these 
facts and which raise the fewest difficulties. Imperfect 
as is this result, | await calmly and reverently the 
dawning of new truths, believing that the great Spirit 
of all Truth will reveal truth to those who seek it in 
sincerity of purpose and humility of spirit. 

After Mr. Bliss had concluded his statement the 
Council again went into private session, and the 
candidate was questioned at some length by several 
delegates, and satisfactorily replied. On calling the 
roll the vote was unanimous in favor of installing 
Mr. Bliss as assistant pastor. The Council then 
adjourned until the evening. 


THE AFTER-SUPPER ADDRESSES. 


After the formal proceedings of the Council were 
thus completed, the delegates and other guests sat 
down to a supper served in the lecture-room. The 
Rev. J. H. Twichell, of Hartford, presided at the 
after-supper exercises, and among the principal 
speakers were Drs. Gordon, Mears, Donald, Robin- 
son, and Reed. 


After supper, the Rev. Mr. Twichell said, in 
substance : 
“T received from Dr. Abbott, several days since, 
a note saying that after we had broken bread 
ther on this occasion, as we have done and are 
doing, there would be a few five-minute speeches be- 
fore the time fixed for the evening services to begin, 
and that he desired me to take the chair and moder- 
ate them before the exercises of the day. I took the 
note to my wifeand read it to her, and said, ‘ Well, 
must I do it?” That admirable woman, who has a 
profound acquaintance with me, without hesitation 
answered, ‘ Yes, of course you must; but be short.’ 
Said I, ‘Why do you think he wants me to do it ?” 
She said, ‘To get rid of you, I suppose.’ That 
method is a very good one to try, but it doesn’t 


always work, for one of my oe ee in the 
Baptist ministry in Hartford ofce told me at a 
ministers’ meeting how much he suffered from an 
old brother who attended his prayer-meetings, with 
his everlasting remarks. when he undertook on one 
occasion to head him off by saying, ‘ Brother So-and- 
so, will you please lead us in prayer.’ The brother 
arose and said sadly, ‘I was intending to make a 
few remarks. I don’t know but I can throw them 
into the form of a prayer’—and proceeded to do 
so. The first gentleman I am instructed to call 
upon I see is a man who was a college contem- 
porary of mine; and before I call him up, I 
desire to say a word to him, to make a fair and 
generous offer, and that is, if he won’t tell on me, 
I won’t tell on him !” 

Mr. Scoville spoke briefly and feelingly of the 
associations of the place, of his own relationship 
with Mr. Beecher, and of his love for Plymouth 
Church and his faith in its future. 

The Rev. Dr. George A. Gordon, of the Old 

th Church, Boston, was then introduced, and 
spoke as follows : 

“It has been said that an after-dinner speech 
must consist of an anecdote, a platitude, and a 
quotation. I have been trying to find a suitable 
anecdote, and have failed. I have had no time left to 
find a suitable quotation, and I have only the plati- 
tude, which does not require any thought to give 


you. This is a very delightful platitude, for we 
never tire of the old phrases that are filled with 
the ever-fresh stream of affection flowing from our 
hearts. When I sign myself the son of a solitary 
mother across the sea, as I do once a month, fF 
never feel that the platitude is insignificant or 
doesn’t convey a very warm and lively sense of a 
heart three thousand miles away; and I am very 
glad to be allowed, as a representative of an indi- 
vidual church, to come here and express the fellow- 
ship of that church for Plymouth Church, and my 
own personal esteem and friendship and admiration 
for its pastor-elect. 

“ It is very interesting to think of the relation of 
men and institutions to the age in which they live. 
We want to know whether the flower grows in a 
garden or in a desert; whether the beautiful tree 
is set among other beautiful trees or in some lonely 
plain ; whether the star shines in a mighty con- 
stellation of stars, or is set in a dark and troubled 
sky. It has been the merit of a great many men 
in history that they have stood forth in opposition 
to the characteristic and dominant tendencies of 
their times. We recognize the merit of Wickliffe, 
of Huss, of Savonarola. Their peculiar merit lies 
in their strenuous and heroic opposition to all that 
was characteristic and dominant in the age in which 
they lived. 

“ Then, again, we recognize the merit of other men 
and of other institutions, in that they stand forth as 
a mighty exposition of all that is characteristic in 
their time. So I have been thinking of Plymouth 
Church in its relation to the last half of the cent- 
ury in which it has its existence. The universal 
thought of our day has been the thought of the 
people, of universal education, of democracy in edu- 
cation and democracy in knowledge. Fifty years 
ago, or even before Grote and Jowett translated 
Plato, he was an inaccessible book to the masses of 
men. Within twenty years the other great Greek 
philosopher has been put at the disposal of the 
common people, and the great thinkers and classic 
writers of Greece and Rome have been rendered 
into the idiom of the people. It has been democ- 
racy in education and in knowledge. When I 
was a boy, in Great Britain, men had to pay a 
rental of fifty pounds a year to have a vote in the 
determination of Members of Parliament. Now 
any man who pays a rental of less than twenty-five 
dollars has a vote. So it has been democracy in 
government. The whole trend of the age has been 
in the interest of the people, so that Abraham Lin- 
coln’s sentence that ‘ aman of the people, by 
the people, for the people’ may be taken as a motto 
of all the characteristics of our time. The great 
glory of Plymouth Church in the past is this: that 
it has been in sympathy with the deep-flowing 
tendencies of the times. It has been in sympathy 
with all that is most characteristic and truthful 
and beautiful in the age in which it lived. The 
merit of the illustrious man toward whom the 
thought of every person has been turned to-day 
was not in his inimitable wit, not in his graceful 
and matchless forms of speech, not in the power 
almost unparalleled of his oratory, but in the fact 
that he brought to bear upon the lives of so many 
of his fellow-men the fundamental conceptions of 
the Gospel of Christ. He wasan Abraham Lincoln 
in religion, and he recognized that Christianity is a 
religious democracy, and his whole life was given 
to render the Gospel of Christ into the idiom of the 
people, and so his life has gone out through all the 
earth, and his words to the end of the world. I 
want to say of his successor that he has been tread- 
ing in the same pathway ; as journalist, commenta- 
tor, lecturer, and preacher he has been doing the 
utmost to render the mighty conceptions of Chris- 
tianity into the mother tongue of men. And in this 
blessed work to which he is coming he is putting 
himself in sympathy with all that is most benefi- 
cent and beautiful and divine in the generation in 
which it has been given him to live his life. Let 
me close this very inadequate expression of my in- 
terest in this occasion, in Plymouth Church, in its 
illustrious dead, and in the living preacher of to day, 
with a quotation from one of Mr. Beecher’s ser- 
mons: ‘ The past belongs to gratitude and regret ’— 
gratitude for so great a life, regret that it could not 
have been prolonged—‘the present belongs to 
contentment and work, and the future to hope and 
trust.’ 

Dr. D. O. Mears, of Worcester, said : 

“Tt was said that several years after the death of 
the great preacher Massillon, a traveler requested to 
be shown the site in Clermont where he had lived a 
large part of the year. He was shown into the garden, 
and told that this was the garden that he cultivated. 
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He was shown the paths around the garden, and told 
that these were the paths around which he walked. 
He was shown the arbor, and told that this was the 
arbor under which he rested; and, going into the 
house, he was pointed out the study where he had 
forged his thoughts for his great congregation. But 
when he came to the room where the great preacher 
died, his guide broke down with the simple words, 
‘And here is where we lost him.’”’ 

The Chairman then said: 

“T have an estimable friend named Tom, an aged 
Irishman, with whom I have often talked, and he is 
a man well worth talking with, I can assure you 
We lately had a conversation upon the subject of 
death, and my friend was speaking of his probable 
departure not long hence out of this life, and he con- 
cluded what he said about it thus: Said he: ‘ Mr. 
Twichell, I am in no hurry to go. I am not afraid 
to go, but I am in no hurry to go. I am contint 
to stay, because, Mr. Twichell, when you are here, 
you know where you are.’ 

“ Now, the gentleman whom I am going to call 
up next, I desire to ask if he knows where he is, for 
he is the Rev. E. Winchester Donald, pastor of the 
Episcopalian Church of the Ascension in New York 
City.” 

Mr. Donald responded as follows : 

“There was a clergyman who preached on the 
subject of Adim in the Garden, and he divided his 
sermon into three heads. First, man is generally 
somewhere. Secondly, he is somewhere sometimes 
where he ought not to be. And, inthe third place, 
if he doesn’t look out, he will find himself where he 
doesn’t want to be. | 

“ As this is a quotation from the Chairman’s ser- 
mon, I address it as a satisfactory answer to his 
question. But I did not come here to answer the 
Chairman's question. I came for another purpose. 
There are some of us in the Episcopalian Church 
whose utterances in regard to the relation of the 
ministry of the several churches has been found 
such that we have often been taunted with their 
being mere words—that there was not the reality of 
action in them. I was therefore exceedingly glad 
when I got an invitation from Plymouth Church 
to honorary membership into the Council, which 
was not only to install but was to ordain. For I 
said to myself, there will be one man at least whose 
utterances in his own pulpit and on his own plat- 
form and in the press can be put to the test of 
reality ; and I come here, therefore, not as the rep- 
resentative of a church, but as an Episcopalian min- 
ister, to wish godspeed to Dr. Abbott and to Mr. 
Bliss as they begin the work of the Christian min- 
istry in Plymouth Church. I wish it distinctly un- 
derstood that my brother and myself who are here 
to-day are not here in defiance of the ecclesiasti- 
cal authorities of the Diocese of Massachusetts 
or the Diocese of New York. We came openly to 
the Council. We are here openly, and we are 
ready to meet any competent authority which is 
pleased to inquire into our right to be here and ex- 
tend as Christian ministers our greetings to other 
Christian ministers. I say it reflectingly, and not 
extemporaneously, that if there is criticism upon 
our action as Episcopalian ministers, you are sure 
to find it in that curse of the Church, the denomi- 
national newspaper. The tendency of the nine- 
teenth century is not confined to the Episcopal 
Church. It belongs to all the churches who have, 
in place of the Pope and his infallibility, substituted 


the denominational newspaper and its infallibility. 


I have on more than one occasion been present 
when prisoners gathered for their religious service 
on Sunday afternoon. They were so placed be- 
neath hoods that ‘they could see only straight in 
front of them, and see only one man; and I often 
wonder whether the denominational newspaper is 
not in precisely the same position as the prisoner 
when he comes to these services in the prison. 
He can see straight ahead of him, but he certainly 
cannot see around about him. I want to say, in the 
most explicit terms, in words that by no means can 
be twisted into something that they do not mean, 
that I stand as an Episcopalian minister, and High 
Churchman, if you please to call me so, and I ex- 
tend to Dr. Abbott and to Mr. Bliss my greetings 
as ministers of the Lord Jesus Christ, in every 
respect spiritually competent to preach the Word of 
God and to administer the two sacraments which 
alone belong to the Church. 

“ When I think of the great services which the 
Congregational churches have rendered to the 
Episcopalian Chureh, it seems to me we have been 
a little tardy in acknowledging our debt. You 
have educated almost a third of our ministers, and 
if all our bishops would own where they got what. 


ever knowledge they have, fully one-third would 
say that they got it from sources that are non- 
Episcopal. When one thinks of Harvard College, 
of Yale College, Amherst, Williams, and Dart- 
mouth, which have been so potent forces in mold- 
ing and shaping not only the individual but the 
religious life of America, and remembers that they 
were founded and that they have been maintained 
by Congregational churches and by Congregational 
faith and spirit, and then remembers how much 
they have contributed to the ministry of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, it seems to me we cannot 
be too strong in our expressions of gratitude to 
what the Congregational Church has done toward 
the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

“T want to say another word. To my thinking, 
there has been begun in Plymouth Church to-day 
an experiment in Congregationalism. I refer now 
to the ordination of Mr. Bliss, not as the minister 
of a Bethel, not as the man who is to do the stray 


‘marrying, and the difficult baptizing, and the ob- 


jectionable burying, but the man who is to be, in a 
sense, the co-ordinate pastor of your church. In 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, twenty-five years 
ago, the assistant minister was generally chosen on 
the principle that he might make a sharp contrast 
to the rector, and if the rector was declining in 
years, his voice getting a little weak, and his stature 
was shrinking somewhat, the young man was chosen 
on the lowness of his voice and the insignificance 
of his physigue. That is all changed; and one of 
the reasons that the Protestant Episcopal Church 
is so strong—and it is strong—is because there has 
been a recognition of this fact, that there is no such 
person, ecclesiastically, as the rector. There is 
only a bishop, and a priest, and a deacon. LEccle- 
siastically, the rector is simply the creation of the 
ecclesiastical civil law of the land. As a conse- 
quence, the assistant minister of our parishes is a 
man who is working co-ordinately with the rector, 
and the difference between the two is generally 
known only on that unpleasant day when we meet 
our church wardens and our vestry! 

“In your churches, as I understand it, there is 
no such office as assistant minister, and Mr. Bliss 
has come here to create, and not to succeed to the 
functions, and we, who wish you well, shall watch 
with very greatest interest whether it is possible 
for you to graft upon your system an assistant 
ministership, by which the pastor of this church 
shall have some one who is working with him along 
the same lines, and is regarded, not as second 
pastor, but as his peer as a Christian minister. 

“ Tf I were to give the right hand of fellowship, or 
the charge to the people—which I am not—I should 
charge the people to meet with sympathy and with 
intelligence this attempt on the part of Plymouth 
Church that there shall be no whispers, much less 
cries, throughout this parish that ‘ the assistant min- 
ister’ was sent, as though some third-rate thing was 
sent, but let it rather be said that the ‘ other minis- 
ter’ of the church preached to-day, the ‘ other min- 
ister’ of the church made the visit, and let curiosity 
find out which is the one and which is the other.” 

The Rev. George E. Reed, President of Dickin- 
son College, Carlisle, Penn., spoke earnestly and 
effectively of the influence of Mr. Beecher and of 
Plymouth Church in the past, and of the hearty 
sympathy of Methodists with the new pastors. 

The Rev. Dr. Charles E. Robinson was the last 
speaker, and recalled pleasantly his associations 
with Plymouth Church. 


THE INSTALLATION EXERCISES. . 


The public exercises took place in the church in 
the evening, before a very large and deeply interested 
audience. The platform was beautifully decorated 
with greens and flowers. Dr. Meredith presided 
and made the prayer of installation. The speakers 
were A. H. Bradford, of Montclair, J. M. Whiton, 
of this city, Alexander McKenzie, of Cambridge, 
Phillips Brooks, of Boston, and the pastor. A 
report of the addresses will be found in another part 
of this paper. We give here, however, the re- 
marks by Dr. Abbott at the close of the meeting : 


ADDRESS OF DR. LYMAN ABBOTT. 


I am not going to make a speech this evening— 
it would be quite out of the question—but there are 
two or three simple things that I want to say. 

In the first place, I want, in the simplest possible 
words, to welcome, in the heartiest and most em- 
phatic manner, my associate in the Gospel ministry, 
Mr. Howard Bliss, to his work among us. I am 
not going to give you, my dear brother, the formal 
hand of fellowship on this platform, because you 
and I have grasped hands more than once in in- 


formal shakings in genuine, earnest fellowship be- 
fore now. I have long known him, to love and to 
honor him. When I knew that I was coming to 
Plymouth Church, and that I was to have an 
assistant (without the promised co-operation of one 
I would not have undertaken single-handed this 
work), my first thought turned to him, and | 
gladly waited, myself, the year, and I am very glad 
that Plymouth Church had faith enough in my 
judgment to wait also a year, for his coming. If 
you knew his Christian fidelity, his earnestness of 
consecration, his genuineness of faith, his simple 
manliness, and that broad and comprehensive sym- 
pathy, quick and responsive, which we call tact, you 
would have given even greater felicitation to me 
and to our people than you have done. I want also 
to indorse in the strongest possible terms what I was 
very glad to hear said in the other room by Dr. 
Donald, and glad to hear said again on this plat- 
form by Dr. Whiton, that I welcome Mr. Howard 
S. Bliss to a cordial and united work in which there 
shall be neither superiority norvinferiority, but a 
common fellowship in the pastorate of this church 
and in the work of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

. Then I want to say another word. Dr. Hastings 
told me that on one occasion some elders came to 
him to ask him about the qualifications of a certain 
young man for the ministry, and he spoke highly 
of the gentleman, and after he had gotten through 
describing the qualifications of the minister, he said : 
“And he has a most excellent minister’s wife.” 
“Yes,” said the elders, “ perhaps ; but we don’t call 
the minister’s wife.” “No,” said Dr. Hastings, “I 
know you don’t call the minister’s wife; but you 
will find she will come.” Now, I also want to say, 
brethren in this Council, that if you knew what two 
admirable ministers’ wives you have been installing 
to-day, you would be pleased. 

And, then, there is one other thing I want to say. 
Plymouth Church has rightly been supposed to 
stand for the liberty of the churches. It has done 
so in the past, and, I think, if the exigency should 
arise, it would be found able to do so in the future. 
We believe in the right of a church to form its own 
creed, administer its own discipline, and regulate its 
own affairs. We also believe, 1 think—I do—in 
the right of any number of churches to combine 
together and form a larger organization with the 
same liberty that belongs to the individual one. If 
they do that, they surrender some of their individ- 
ual rights for the benefit and advantage that accrues 
from the more compact organization. But we do 
not believe that those rights of individual liberty 
are ever to be taken from them unless they sur- 
render them deliberately and of purpose for the 
benefit of the larger organizations. 

We also believe in fellowship of the churches. 
It would be very strange, brethren, if we did not. 
We remember how, in a time of great trial, men 
and brethren came from all over this country, and 
remained in this church, not a few short hours, nor 
one short day, but day after day and day after day, 
that they might sustain our hands and encourage 
our hearts and help and strengthen us in our sor- 
row and in our struggle. It would be very strange 
if we did not believe in the fellowship of the 
churches. And we remember another time—our 
memory would be very short if we could forget it 
—when on this very platform there stood represent- 
atives, not only of every evangelical church, but 
of some churches not counted evangelical, that 
brought here their sympathy and their fellowship 
and their words of comfort and inspiration in the 
hour of our great and overwhelming sorrow. It 
would be very strange if we did not believe in the 
fellowship of the churches. 

I am a busy man measurably, and I think I can 
understand in some measure what it means when 
such busy men as those I see before me, and those 
that are on the platform here, turn aside from their 
hard work, and sacrifice that which is the most pre- 
cious of all things to an overworked minister—hours, 
and even days, for the sake of Christian fellow- 
ship. Brethren, you must not go away from Plym- 
outh Church without a word of thanks, first from 
me, personally, for your kind friendship to me, and 
then, in the name and on behalf of Plymouth 
Church, for your fellowship with Plymouth Church, 
and, last of all and most of all, from Plymouth 
Church and from me, for the warm, sacred, the 
ever-to-be-remembered words you have spoken here 
through your representatives concerning the pastor 
and teacher who has gone from us only to beckon us 
on to follow him. We thank you heartily, sincerely, 
simply. I am sorry there are no more eloquent 
words and no more eloquent speaker to render our 


thanksgiving to you. 
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St. Luke's Gospel. 


‘Riddle on St. Luke, in Schaff’s In- 
ternational Revision Commentary 
(16mo, $1.25), is both scholarly and pop- 
ular; concise, accurate, and practical, 
and well suited to the needs of intelligent 
Sunday-scho..l teachers generally.""— 
Sunday- School Times. 


‘Lives of Christ are of peculiar value in 

the study of the Gospel narrative. First 
among these in its careful treatment of 
historical and chronological questions is 
Andrew’s Life of Our Lord” (Svo, 
$2.50). — The Sunday-School Times. 


Cadman’s Christ in the Gospels (12mo. 
$1.50) is a harmony on a new plan. 
‘* Helpful and labor-saving ; skillfully pre- 
pared, and a valuable aid to the study of 
the Gospels." —V. Y. Examiner. 


“Dr. Marvin R. Vincent’s Word 
Studies in the New Testament is a 
delicious book. . . . Thousands will take 
delight in handling the gems which he 
has brought to view by his careful re- 
search and judicious discrimination. All 
Bible readers should enjoy and profit by 
these delightful Word Studies.” —Howard 
Crosby. (Vol. 1, Synoptic Gospels, Acts, 
and Epistles of Peter James, and Jude. 
Svo, $4 00.) 


Descriptive circulars of The Bible or Speak- 
er's Commentary, and Lange’s Commen- 
tary, sent to any address. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 


The First Books of the Year. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY Publish: 


SUPERIOR TO CIRCUMSTANCES 


By Emury Lucas BLAcKALL. 
A book that grapples boldly with three 


most vital, most pe lexing, problems—the 
sphere of woman’s work, the relations of wage- 

aying and wage-earning, and the methods to 
b church in reaching the 


*“ A thorough] blog vol volume for such as have as- 
towards the hest plane of life.’’— Zion's 
vrocate, 


“The story is one that appeals to every lover of 
moral —Home Guardian. 

“One of the freshest and most stimulatiog narra- 
tives of nese life we have seen.’’"— Chicago Standard. 


AIDS TO ENDEAVOR. 


Short selections from standard authors, de- 
signed for public and private use. With an 
by Rev. Francis E. CiLark, 

President of the United Society of 
Endeavor. 
mo. 207 pp. Cloth, 75 cts., net ; gilt edges, $1.00 


WELLSPRINGS OF WISDOM. 


Kindling and strength-giving utterances 
from the words and writings of England’s 
great divine, FrepeRicK W. Roperrson. 

Edited, with an introduction, by Ross Porter. 

I2mo. 242 pp. $1.00. 


THOSE RAEBURN GIRLS. 


By Mrs. A. F. RAFFENSPERGER. 

A story for _ and young women who 
long for something to do—something that 
shall make them - f-supporting. 


It shows how ** Those Girls” 
problem nobly and well. i2mo. 328 pp. $1.2 


All the booksellers, or sent by the publishers, post- 
paid, on receipt of price. 


All heads of families who have not sub- 
scribed for the Lothrop Magazines shoul. 
subscribe now. 

Wide Awake, $2.40 a year; Babyland, 
00 cents a year; Our ttle Men and 
Women, $1.00 a year; The Pansy, $1.00 
a year, 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, 


Washington St., opp. Bromfield, Boston. 


of timely interest. It contains: 


Wrienr. L[llustrated. 


By Hon. Eucene Ler. 


—COoLLEGE MEN IN THE WORLD. 


MARTIN. 


NURIBNER'S MAGAZINE FOR FEBRUARY 


will be published at nine o’clock Saturday, with a great variety of illustrated articles 


LIFE AMONG THE CONGO SAVAGES. By Herserr Warp, the Explorer. 
With many striking illustrations from original material. 


JOHN ERICSSON, THE ENGINEER. By W.C. Cuurcn. Illustrated. 

A DAY IN LITERARY MADRID. By W.H. Bisnor. Illustrated. 
HUNGARIAN CASTLE LIFE. By W. H. MA.LLock. 
SERIALS: “IN THE VALLEY,” by FrREpDER I, illustrated by Howarp 


Pyte; “ EXPIATION,” by Octave THAnet, illustrated by A. B. Frost. 
AN ARCHAOLOGICAL DISCOVERY IN IDAHO. By Dr. G. FREDERICK 
THE MINNESOTA HEIR TO A SERBIAN KING. A Consular Experience. 


THROUGH THE GATE OF DREAMS (Story). By T. R. Suiuivan. 
THE PUINT OF VIEW Women—First Loves 


POEMS by Joun Hay, Granam R. Tomson, C. P. Crancn, A. Lampman, E. 8. 


Illustrated. 


25 Cents 


a Number; $3.00 a Year. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, NEW YORK, 


Music, as a handmaid, stands ready 
to assist in all social pleasures and gayeties. 


SOCIAL SINGING, Gollege Songs" (59 conta), 


"(each Good Old Songs we 


TEMPERANCE, 


“Tem (35 cts., or $3.00 
doz.), Hull. 


ANTHEM BOOKS. ** Easy Anthems” (80 cts., or 

thems of Praise’’ ($1, or $9 doz.), Emerson. **‘Amer- 

ican Anthem Boo $1.25, oF $12 doz.). Dow’s 
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Piano Collection,” ** Popular Dance ‘Music Col- 
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LEGGAT BROS.’ 


CHEAPEST BOOKSTORE 
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Libraries and Books bought. 


LIBRARIES FURNISHED CHEAPER THAN ANY BOOK- 
STORE IN THE WORLD. 
Mammoth furnished upon application. 


LEGGAT BROS.., 
81 CHAMBERS ST., Park, NeW YORK. 


A NOTABLE BOOK OF TRAVELS. 


AROUND AND ABOUT 
SOUTH AMERICA: 


TWENTY MONTHS OF QUEST 
AND QUERY. By Frank Viv- 
CENT, author of “The Land of the 
White Elephant,” ete. With Maps, 
Plans, and Fifty-four full-page Illus- 
trations. 8vo, xxiv.473 pp., orna- 
mented cloth. Price, $5.00. 


Mr. Vincent made the entire circuit of 
South America. He visited every capital, 
chief city, and important seaport, made sev- 
eral expeditions into the interior of Brazil 
and the Argentine Republic, and ascended 
the Parand, Paraguay, Amazon, Orinoco, and 
Magdalena Rivers. He explored falls in the 
center of the Continent, which, though merit- 
ing the title of ** Niagara of South America,” 
are all but unknown to the outside world; 
he spent months in the picturesque capital of 
Rio Janeiro, and had several interesting inter- 
views with the now deposed Emperor; he 
visited the coffee districts, studied the slaves, 
descended the gold mines, viewed the great- 
est rapids of the globe, entered the isolated 
Guianas ; in brief, left no place of importance 
unvisited. 


D, APPLETON &C0., Publishers, 
NEW YORE. 


WHITHER ? 


A Theological Question for the Times. By 
Rev. C. A. Briggs, D.D. 8vo, $1.75. 
“A critical treatise on Westminster and modern 
the logy, and also on hase life and Christian unity. 


It attacks great problems of religious thinking, sheds 
up them, and hints at their solution.’’ The 


*.* The following pamphlets are important 
contributions to the present discussion of the re- 
vision of the Confession of Faith : 
BIBLICAL HISTORY. ByC. A. Brices. 

12mo, 30c. net. 

WHITHER, O WHITHER *?—Tell 
Me Where! By JAmes McCosu. 12mo, 
net. 

CREED REVISION in the Presby- 
terian Churches. By Scuarr. 
Svo, 50e. net. 

*,* Sold by ail booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 
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Those answering an Advertisement 
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CHRISTIAN UNION. 


RECENT BooxKks 
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SIGNS OF PROMISE. 
By LYMAN D.D. 
gilt top, $1.50. 


“Clear and compact, 
ences of the time. 


12mo, cloth, 


and palpitate with the intlu- 
. One cannot read these sermons 
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"Christian Intelligencer, _ 


SPIRIT AND LIFE: 
Thoughts for To-day. By Amory H, 


BRADFORD, D.D. Vellum cloth, $r. 


“The best modern preachin ng deals with spiritual 
by this test, the ser- 


Review. 


UNTO THE UTTERMOST. 


By James M. CAMPBELL. Vellum cloth, 


$1.25. 


““Composed of chapters which are suggestive, full 
of hints, and notable especially for their spiritual ex- 
their into texts, and the discovery 

the real and deeper meaning of Scripture. . . 
More than usually worth reading by the fireside or as 
of quickening in the pastor’s study.”’ 
— Christian 


LIVING QUESTIONS: 


Studies of Nature and Grace. By War- 


REN HATHAWAY. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

*“*A devout believer in the Biblical standards of 
faith. he has bravely broken away from a bondage to 
old theological statements, and strongly and beauti- 
fully illustrates the reinvigorating influence of fait 
im anciently declared truths. . lays a virile 
intellect, as well as a wide range of rea ng.’’— Boston 
Home Journal. 


BEECHER’S SERMONS. 
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cloth, $1.50 per vol. 
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The Christian Union. 


EVOLUTION AND RELIGION, 


By Henry WARD BEECHER. Garnet 
cloth, $1.50. 
* Many will ry to this illuminaticn no less than 


the renewal of a lost belief.’’"— Sacramento Record- 
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THE GOSPEL COMMENTARY. 


The Four Gospels interwoven into a sin- 
gle Narrative. With 2,400 Notes, origi- 
nal and selected from 300 Authors. By 
J. R. GitMorE and LYMAN Apsorrt, D.D. 
Cloth, red ee 840 pp., $1.50. 


“Just the th the pastor’s study table.”— 


AMERICAN VERSION: 
REVISED NEW TESTAMENT 
AND BOOK OF PSALMS. The for- 
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D.D., the latter by Prof. Joun G. Lan- 
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THE GOSPEL COM MENTARY: 


A Complete Chronological Narrative of the 
Life of Our Lord, woven from the text 
of the Four Evangelists. 

With Notes, Original and Selected ; Chronological 
Index of Life of Christ; Analytical Index of Texts 
and Topics ; += line References to Scriptural Text 
used on each Page; Page-Index to Chapters and 
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thors quoted. By J and LyMaNn 
D.D. 

New Edition. 840 pages Cloth, 
“Red Edges. Price, $1 

The usefulness of this volume for school 
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Every reader interested in gar- 
dening in any degree—flowers, 
trees, woods, lawns, fruits, veg- 
etables, conservatories, window 
gardens, etc.—is invited to send 
for a free specimen of Zhe 
American Garden. The sub- 
scription price is $2.00 a year ; 
20 cents a copy; 50 CENTS FOR 
A FOUR MONTHS TRIAL. It is 
the best journal of its class, for 
American readers, without ex- 
ception. 


In Club with Christian Union, $4.00. 


GARDEN PUBLISHING (0., Ltd., 10 Spruce St., N. Y. 
LAWSON VALENTINE, President. 
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— By A. ¥. GOODRICH. — 
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auce and Understanding of the 
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GOOD RESOLUTIONS. 


The Christian Union invites all its readers to make a somewhat new and novel resolution—o 
lake down their fences. By this it does not mean those hideous and objectionable arbitrary 
divisions of wood and stone only, against which it has been fighting for so long, but those 


| other fences which divide men into little cliques, shut up their sympathies, narrow their affec- 


tions, and circumscribe their views. We are all of us bounded by fences unless we resolutely 
take them down—sectarian fences, political fences, social fences, local fences. “ Down with 


the Fences.” 
The Christian Union also invites those who are not regular subscribers to consent to the 
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trial subscription. 
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THE 


PUBLISHER’S DESK. 


WHAT A LEADING PUBLISHER 
SAYS. 


NE of the most prominent publish- 
ers and printers in this country 
writes, January 2, as follows: 

“THe CuristiaAn Unron, which I am in 
the habit of seeing frequently, I believe 
to be a very progressive paper—free, out- 
spoken, ready to discuss all matters of in- 
terest to the family.and to the public, and 
not afraid of expressing its own convic- 
tions. Besides, it is admirably printed, the 
type is clear, and the make-up is artistic ; 
and I do not know of any family religious 
paper better adapted to its purposes than 
CuristiaAn Union.” 


SAY SO’S BY A NEW YORK MERCHANT. 


REPORTED BY GEORGE HovuUGHTON. 


I sup he has to give about so many gulps before 
swallowing a new idea, just as that dog has to swing 
around three or four times before settling himself into 
a new sleeping-place. Perhaps it’s a reminiscence of 
snake-bites in both cases. If so, that counts as a half- 
excuse. 

Playin is about the hardest kind of work I 
ever tackle and I’m far from being proud of the fact. 
It’s a weakness, if not a fault. 

* * 

Down with fences, barriers, limitations of all kinds ! 
Isn't this the crusade call of the Nineteenth Century ? 
Let’s begin with the front-yard fences ; let’s down with 
them, and open our front windows to a view of the 
world’s march. And then, before the century closes 
let’s hope that many other kinds of fences will follow 
suit. 


A rule isn’t a rule till you’ve classified the exceptions. 
You’ll find the exceptions to most of my rules more 
important than the rules. Any one can dose by rote, 
but it takes a genius in physics to adapt doses perfectly 
to individual needs. Prepare some fresh pills, and no 
brown bread, if you please ! 

As it rests now, the idea is a bee in his bonnet: 
But let him hive it, and I believe it might prove a 
queen bee,'and keep him jumping with his tin pan every 
spring to swarm its issue. 

I’d want my ten-foot pole stretched to forty, before 
I’d poke that idea with it. And then I’d want to stand 
with the door open, ready to run. 

* 


* 
* 


To-day’s problem is quite enough to ’rastle with to- 
day. Sullivan may challenge the world, but you'll 
notice he takes one man round the neck at a time. 

* * 
* 

He’s strong only in the —— of his prejudices. 
If they chance to be just, he’s a lion; if otherwise, he’s 
a sheep—and he pretty generally keeps his woolly side 
in public view. 


INSURANCE NOTES, 


The Liverpool and London and Globe Insurance 
Company publishes elsewhere the yearly statement of 
their United States Branch for the year 1889, showing 
the large assets of $7,337,156.31—an increase of over 
$500,000 over preceding year—all invested in United 
States Government Bonds, State and City Bonds, and 
real estate. Notwithstanding the extraordinary list of 
conflagrations during the past year, such as Seattle, 
Spokane Falls, Lynn, and ton, in all of which the 
Liverpool and London and Globe Insurance Company 
was largely interested, it will be observed that the 
surplus of income over expenditures is $413,696.77. 


A GOOD SHOWING. 


The Prudential Insurance Company, whose home 
office is in Newark, N. J., has some peculiarly stron 
ints, which are indicated by the statement publis 
in another column. For a company which has been 
but fourteen years in business the showing is phenom- 


enal. Its cash assets are $3,924,295.06; the reserve, 
pomputed at four per cent., is $2,853,230; and the sur- 
clus to policy-holders now amounts to $1,071,065.06. 
It is thus shown to be one of the strongest companies 
doing business, having more than $137 in hand to meet 
every $100 of liability. It is not to be wondered at 
that it should be — and that during the year 
1889 its income shou 

and that the number of policies should have reached 
the figure of 689,245. The death claims paid during the 
year amount to $1,327,856.17, which brings the total 
amount paid in claims since the o ization of the 
— to $5,202,333.34. When it is known that 
nearly 16,000 claims were paid in the past year, and 
that over 70,000 have been paid altogether, some idea 
of the good the Company is doing may be formed. 


DRINK PURE WATER. 


On the last page of the Home Department can be 
found illustrations and a description of what we con- 
sider the best water filter offered to the public to-day. 
It is not open to the objection which is brought against 
many filters, that the filtering medium gets foul and 
has to be frequently renovated. In the Gate City 
Stone Filter the filtering medium is a porous stone, 
and the process of filtering is nature’s own method. 
The sediment of impurities from the water is collected 
on the top of the stone, and can be readily washed off, 
so that the filter will last a lifetime. If you have no 
filter, we advise you to get one without delay, and avoid 
the possibility of disease from impure drinking water, 


“AND IT WAS GOOD.” 


When the sun was made, it was pronounced to be 
good, and justly so, for it was a very good sun. When 
the moon was made, the verdict was similar, and with 
equal justice. 

But even while we have such a good and satisfactory 
sun and moon, it remains a fact that between the vary- 
ing hours of sunset and about 11 Pp. M. there 1s an 
important interim when neither sun nor moon performs 
all the offices demanded by the conditions of to-day’s 
civilization, and when we must depend upon man’s 
ingenuity to make the home cheerful on the approach of 
the tired and hungry head-of-the-house, and also when, 
after the evening meal, the children gather about father 
and mother during the brief period of sacred intimacy 
that precedes bedtime, and the friendly calls of neigh- 
bors form a pleasant oasis in the monotony of life's 
routine. 

Time was when pitch-pine knots, tallow dips, and wax 
candles were considered ample as a substitute for sun or 
moon in this emergency. (Gas and electricity are good 
enough for most of us ; but there are circumstances 
when these are not available to all, by reason either 
of expense or of remoteness from sources of supply. 

But we still have the Gladstone lamp ; clean, econom- 
ical, and our preference over all others ; a single turn of 
the adjusting lever capable of summoning either sun or 
moon into the midst of the family circle. See page 135. 
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LipprncoTt’s MAGAZINE, . 
LivinG AGE, 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 

New Review, .... =. 
Nortu AMERICAN REVIEW, . 
Saint NICHOLAS, 
ScIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 

ScCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, 
Youru’s Companion, New Subscription, 
Youts’s COMPANION, 


ES 
AVS Sav 


d have reached $4,601,298.04, - 


Our SUBSCRIBERS’ CoLUMN. 


_ (The Publisher of The Christian Union offers to subscribers, 
in this column, any to frankly voice their indi- 
vidual opinions, $, and tastes; and he invites short 
letters, exther of comment on the paper itself, criticism on spe- 
cial features or articles, suggestions on curtent topics of in- 
terest, or tllustrations pertinent to such topics, drawn from expe- 
rience or reading. tking sayings noticed in new books o 
newspapers, practical hints on useful matters, records of observa- 
tions in the field of natural history—in , anything that is 
tersely and pithily put, and that promises to instruct, stimulate, 
or otherwise help or amuse—wiil be heartily welcomed.} 


REFORM AND CONSTITUTIONALITY.! 


The Christian Union will permit me to say that no 
man is crowned except he strive lawfully, i. ¢., accord- 
ing to the Constitution. A salutary public sentiment 
a for ballot reform and the extermination of 
bribe rom our elections is (I regret it) handi- 
capped by our written Constitution. Agreeing with the 
senior editor of the Union that it were well to exclude 
illiteracy from voting, yet to attempt this desirable end 
by an act of legislation would be unconstitutional. Or, 
again : As things now stand I have the right to cast 
my printed or my written ballot for whom I choose up 
to the closing of the polls. An act of legislature that 
takes this right from me is unconstitutional and void. 

Written constitutions always hinder reforms. But so 
long as every officer in the State has made his solemn 
“vow ” or oath to maintain and observe the Constitu- 
tion, [ do not feel at liberty to urge him to disregard 
his “ vow ;” nor do [ dare impeach his motives when he 
opposes most desirable reforms on strictly constitu- 


tional grounds. 
A virtuous people may at any and at all times clamor 
and agitate for alterations and amendments of their 


fundamental law. But surely they cease to be intelli- 
gent when they urge upon their legislature and their 


executive the enactment and approval of laws that 


damage or disregard their fundamental law. 

When our Governor, with help from able jurists, 
frames, at great length, an argument demonstrating 
that the Saxton-Australian- official ballot bills are fatally 
unconstitutional, the duty of us reformers is to move at 
once and unitedly for such amendments of the Constitu- 
tion as will allow or even command the legislature to 
enact the desired laws forthwith. 

Tuomas K. Brecuer. 


SEMINARY EXTENSION. 


Apropos of the interesting and profitable discussion 
that has been recently carried on in reference to the 
subject of “ University Extension,” and of the experi- 
ments and ventures that have been put forth in this 
field of popular education, [ would suggest that the 
same principle applied to our theological seminaries 
would be of great service to the cause of systematic 
Bible study and theologi®al education. A system of 
Bible study such as Professor William R. Harper has 
projected at Yale, to be carried on by correspondence, 
with a series of examinations, might profitably be 
established in connection with all our leading semina- 
ries. Nor need it be confined to Bible study alone, but 
could be extended to the most important branches of 
theological science. I am convinced that there are 
many who would be glad to avail themselves of privi- 
leges of this kind. Even theological students who are 
supposed to carry on their own independent investiga- 
tions after graduation from the seminary—a supposi- 
tion, alas ! too often contrary to fact—would be greatly 
stimulated and aided if they could have the wise guid- 
ance of their former seminary instructors in their more 
advanced studies. In short, if such a plan could be 
adopted in connection with our seminaries as is pur- 
sued so profitably in the Chautauqua Correspondence 
School of Theology, would not great good be accom- 
plished and the cause of systematic and thorough Bible 
study be greatly furthered ? W. F. F. 


INFANT DAMNATION. 


1 was much interested in Dr. Van Dyke’s sermon on 
the perdition of infants. He very properly derives 
this abominable doctrine from Dante and Augustine. 
But he might have gone one step farther, showing from 
whom they derived it. The book studied by every boy 
who has read Latin since the time of its publication has 
been Virgil’s Aineid. It was undoubtedly familiar to 
Augustine; and Dante’s chosen guide is Virgil. In the 
sixth book, lines 426-7, are these words : 

** Continuo audit voces vagitus et ingens, 
“* Infantumque anim flentes in limine primo.”’ 

“ The weeping souls of infants on the very threshold ’ 
of the infernal! regions. 

Here, then, is the origin of that heathenish idea 
about “the easiest room in hell.” Not from the 
Scriptures in the remotest degree, but from the pagan 
poet Virgil, and the dark philosophy of ancient times, 
is derived this monstrous progeny of terror and hope- 
lessness. 


‘A SUGGESTION.” 
Will H. M.S., who wrote “ A Suggestion ” in this 
column in the issue of January 9, please sen] her ad- 
dress to the editor? We have several le cers for her. 


1 See editorial comment elsewhere. 
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FINANCIAL. 


The money rates have again averaged 
low this week, although on Tuesday there 
was a moment’s flurry which marked a 
twelve per cent. rate ; but the average 
for the day was four to five per cent. 
Since then money has eased rapidly, and 
it is tow with difficulty that better than 
four per cent. can be obtained, and as 
low as two per cent. is made almost 
daily. Government has purchased nearly 
$7,000,000 of bonds, setting free over 
$8,500,000 in funds. The return move- 
ment of currency from the West is fairly 
on foot, so that the banks are likely to 
have more money than they will be able 
to loan at other than low rates very 
soon; the call rate in the London open 
market for money is, however, high for 
this season, which creates a firm quota- 
tion here for sterling bills. We should 
not reasonably look for high money rates 
in London at this season, but as the 
bank reserve is low it may be that a stiff 
rates for funds may rule there for some 
days, or until sufficient drafts have been 
made from the overladen Paris bank 
reserve to equalize the two markets. 
Cotton bills are getting somewhat scarce 
here, yet, without large shipments of cot- 
ton—and this is not the season for large 
shipments—our merchandise exports this 
week from New York port exhibit a 
heavy advance in figures over the cor- 
responding week of a year ago, witha 
prospect that the general showing will 
improve. Yet, even with the very large 
exports of the past three months, which 
have greatly exceeded our imports, 
we are at this time drawing no gold 
from the other side. This is, perhaps, 
because we really do not need any. 
The associated banks of New York 
City hold over $80,000,000 of gold, while 
the National banks outside of New York 
City hold about $70,000,000, and the 
United States Treasury holds about 


$313,000,000, about half of which is held |. 


against outstanding gold certificates. 
Compare these figures with the holdings 
of the Bank of England—$85,000,000— 
and we can see that we have ample gold 
now for our needs. The strength of the 
Bank of France is represented in a hold- 
ing of about $250,000,000 gold; the 
Imperial Bank of Germany about $140,- 
000,000, and the Imperial Bank of Russia 
about $110,000,000. It is clear from 
these figures why the Bank of England 
maintains its discount rate at six per 
cent., and that is, that it may draw from 
France and the rest of the Continent. 
The system of the Bank of England is 
such, and its facilities for replenishing so 
ready and responsive, hewever, that all 
the sensational talk which we hear and 
read about a crisis to come in English 
markets on account of the scarcity of 
gold in the Bank of England may be 
put down to the pessimistic proclivities 
of a coterie of chronic bears who are 
nothing if not alarming in their prognos- 
tics, but who are usually covering their 
tracks at the time that they are heard 
talking in the most gloomy strains. The 
very safe condition of our banks here is 
exhibited in their loans. In July last our 
New York banks were loaning $423,000,- 
000. On December 28, just past, the 
account was down to $394,000,000— 
a reduction of about $30,000,000 in six 
months. Our loan account keeps safely 
within the figures of our deposit line, and 
speculation is so quiet as to render any 
material relative change, save for the 
better, improbable for the present. 

The railway aa of the first week 
(and, so far as received, the second week) 
in January seem to keep fully abreasi 


with previous reports of the past six 


months and more. Indeed, several roads 
are reporting for the first week in Janu- 
ary from twenty-five per cent. to fifty 
per cent. increase in gross receipts; for 
instance, Chesapeake & Ohio shows about 
forty-eight per cent increase; Milwau- 
kee, Lake Shore & Western about fifty 
per cent.; Toledo, St. Louis & Kansas 
City about forty per cent.; Louisville, 
New Orleans & Texas over forty per 
cent.; East Tennessee, Virginia & 
Georgia, for the second week, twenty- 
one per cent.; St. Paul about thirteen per 
cent.; St. Joseph & Grand Island, first 
weck, nearly one hundred per cent. ; Rich- 
mond & Danville system about fourteen 
per cent. Others could be quoted show- 
ing that the average must range high, 
comparatively. Most of the small roads 


show handsomely, and all of the great 
systems are, so far,in advance of 1888 
and 1889 for the two weeks of January, 
1890, and the prospects are so bright 
that there is reason to congratulate rail- 
way managers on the improvements in 
the financial conditions of our 
generally. All this, however, thus far 
has not had any effect on Stock Ex- 
change prices for railway shares, although 
the bond market reflects in a partial de- 
gree the better showings. Stocks drag 
along in seemingly an endless rut. Div- 
idends declared do not seem to stimulate 
buying excepting where a stock is an 
old, confirmed investment, and in that 
case investors are gradually absorbing all 
the street holdings. A lower rate of 
quotations rules this week with all specu- 
latives; the decline is only fractional 
usually, though sometimes rising to the 
dignity of one per cent. The iron mar- 
ket is prosperous; the coal market is 
better a little, owing to a change of 
weather. 

The gee merchandise trade prom- 
ises well for the spring, and there is a 
feeling that the legislation at Washing- 
ton, when it does come, will be in favor 
of higher prices. Especially are large 
capitalists looking for an upward move- 
ment based on the pro silver legis- 
lation and the action anticipated in the 
matter of the World’s Fair in 1892. A 
reduction of taxes, too, must be favorable 
to a better condition of the people. 

The bank statement is as follows : 


Loans, increase .......... $3,214,400 
Specie, increase.......... 1,704, 

Legal tenders, increase... 1,436,900 
Deposits, increase ......... 502,700 
Reserve, increase. ........ 1,765,425 


This leaves the surplus reserve of the 
city banks at nearly 38,000,000. Money 
closes three per cent. WALL STREET. 


JNO. C. AVERY, 


115 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


WESTERN 
INVESTMENTS 
A SPECIALTY. 
Prominently connected with conservative finan- 
cial operations throughout the West for many years, 


every investment, without exception, proving profit- 
able and satisfactory. WRITE FOR REFERENCES. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 
BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 
Investments in Chicago Real Estate 


Pay Better than almost any 
other class of investments. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


Jzurrery O. Pasties, Pres. Gro. W. Bawpen, V.-Pres. 
J. O. Pueurs, Bec’y and Treas. 


FIRST MORTGAGES ON FARMS 


In Iowa, Eastern Nebraska, Eastern 
Kansas, and Indiana. 


IOWA MORTGAGE COMPANY 


(Connecticut Charter), 
Western Orrice: 
Muscatine, - - - - Iowa. 
EAsTERn OFFice: 
51 Asylum Street, - Hartford, Conn. 


INTEREST s PRINCIPAL 
Payable at the United States Bank, Hartford, Gonn 


Six Per Cent. 


at Par and Interest. 


New England Loan & Trast Co., 


160 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 


FINANCIAL. 


FIVE PER CENT. ADVANCE DIVIDEND. 


UNTIL FEBRUARY 10th, THE 


EAST TENNESSEE LAND COMPANY 


Allows every su 


to stock Five Per Cent. Discount for full 


in-advance payment. This isa 


becriber cash- 
handsome dividend ia advance for the first year. Larger dividends are expected for every year succeeding 


The Company’s three 


IRON MINES IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION, 


magoificent Steel Ore spepocite soon to be deve) its inexhaus 
ew City site of Harriman, which will be form 
growing revenue, and will soon make it impossible for investors to BUY THE 


ts 

of Farming Lands, and its 
will yield a large and 
STOCK AT PAR. 


tinble Coal Fields, ite great area 
ally next month. 


The investigation of those most careful and conservative is desired. Foundation facts, 
Tustrated Prospectus, given on applicatio. to the Secretary. on 


A. A. HOPKINS, Secretary. 
96 Broadway, 


Inquirers mention The Christin Unico. . 


CLINTON B. FISK, President. 
- New York. 


6% 


Our 7 PER CENT. 
FIRST MORT- 
GAGES on Town 
and Farm property, mo 
and our 6 PER 


INCOME 


NATIONAL-:::. 


COMPANY. 


TURE BONDS, am- 

ply secured, ARE 
UNEQUALED FOR 

CONSERVATISM, 


AND OFFER THE HIGHEST INTEREST CONSISTENT WITH SAFETY. 


Capital and Surplus, 8265,000. 


Loans Negotiated, $5,125,000. 


If you des're to invest money safely, call or write for particulars. 


JO JNES & FAILE, NewYork Managers, 135 & 137 Broadway, New York. 


TOPEKA. 


MERICAN LOAN AND TRUST CO. 
DULUTH, MINNESOTA. 
CAPITAL, 


B500,000. 


Guaranty Deposit with State Auditor, $200,000, 
Placed wholly beyond reach of the Company, for Collateral Security to Clients. 


LOAN, TRUST, AND ANNUITY BUSINESS. 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, or 


nee solicited from 
First-Class Real Es 


CLINTON MARKELL, President. 


Cc. E. BHANNON, 2d Vice-Pres. and Trust Officer. 


tate Mortgages with 4. 


Receiver. 5 t. paid on time deposits. 
make safe We lean mene on 
security for prompt payment of principal and interest. 


G. A. ELDER, Vice-President. 
james BL — 


JAMES F. MERRIAM, 


45 WALL ST., NEW YORK 
(U, 8. Trast Co. Building), 


INVESTMENT BONDS. 


P. rsonal and Business References : 
Ex-President Porter, - - Yale University. 


President Dwigut, - - - Yale University. 
President EpGr.y, Mass. Mutual Life Ins.Co. 
President Riptey, - - Home Life Ins. Co. 


Judge Knowxton, - Mass. Supreme Court. 
First, Second Third, Pynchon, and Chicapee 

National Banks, - - - Springfield, Mass. 
G, & C. Merrtam & Co., Springfield, Mass. 


Send for Pamphlet 
“An Investment Outlook.” 


A SPECIAL FEATURE. 


THE WINNER 
INVESTMENT CoO. 


Handles exclusively Kansas City 
Investments, and does not 
handle Farm Mortgages. 


PAST INVESTMENTS 


Through this company have yielded near! 

000,000.00 pa every dollar of principal an 
nterest bas b — at maturity, and all enter- 
prises undertaken have been uniformly su ul. 


PRESENT INVESTMENTS. 


We can demonstrate how to invest money safely 

to realize an income of six, seven, eight, and ten 

cent., and profits, in a comparatively short 

e, of 50 per cent., 100 cent., and even larger, 
entirely free from s ive features. 


For full particulars send for circulars, pamphlets, 
and papers, or call. 


WILLIAM H. PARMENTER, 


General Agent, - 50 State Street, Boston. 
No. 1 Custom House Street, Provid R. 1L.; 
Desk M, Mercantile Safe Deposit Co., 120 
New York City, every Wednesday. 


The **Queen City”’ 
M tropolis of 


SEATTLE | 


ing Real Estate and Financial Brokers, Seattle. 


Lawford 8 Cnou 


G8, Secretary and Treasurer. 
ISSUED BY STATES, 
COUNTIES, CITIES, 
WATERWORKS CO’S., ETC., 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


Deal in Gov’t Land Warrants and Scrip. 
Receive Accounts and Extend all the Facilities of 
a General Banking Business. 

Correspondence Solicited. 


§. A. KEAN & CO., Bankers 


100 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
116 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


DULUTH INVESTMENTS 


Real Estate and Loans. 


We are large dealers in Busin Residence, Dock, 
and Acre Prope both in Duluth and on the south 
perior and West Buperior. We 

ocate them w 


ap ds 
who never saw the al 
and in ovary VERY 


8 
terest. Refer to the Merchants’ National Bank, Du- 
luth, and hundreds who have dealt 
t. w ve with us in other 


WM. C. SHERWOOD & CO., 
DULUTH, MINN. 
0. W. DARLING. E. D. ANGELL. 


DARLING & CO., 


Real Estate and Loans. 


Buy and sell] COUNTY 


FAR G | ORDERS ot Dakota. Pay 
— 17 per cent., according 

to the laws of Dakota. 
DAKOTA. Good as a Government 
_—_— Bond. Issued for supplies 


Red River Valley Lands | 84 work done for the 
for Bale. 


INVESTMENTS 


Are safe, if judiciously made in either Real Estate 
or First Mortgages. 


BARTHOLOMEW & CoO., 
609 Kansas Ave., Topeka, Kansas, 


Are competent and reliable people to advise you. If 
you wish to invest in speculative property that wil! 
afford a profit, or property for revenue, they can asaist 
you; or, if you want Eight per cent. first mort- 
gages guaranteed, consult with them. 

Reference: Kansas National Bauk of Topeka, the 
largest bank in Kansas. 


SOUTH FLORIDA. 
For Health and Cheapness of Living ; address _ 


A. T. CORNWELL, Braidentown, Fila. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
DE BEN- 
E&D 
| 
| and operating under perpetual succession, for the 
| 
satiaf 
PROFITS. 
| | 
| 
eee Money Loaned to NET ? and 8 per cent. 
| 
| write tothe Lead- 


Jan. 23, 1890. 


THE CHRISTIAN 


UNION. 
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FINANCIAL. 


FINANCIAL. 


FINANCIAL. 


A new pamphlet, compiled 
with great care and containing 
much valuable information for 
investors concerning the Laws 
of Real Estate in Missouri, 
Kansas, Texas, Nebraska, and 
South Dakota, has just been 
published by the Kansas City 
Investment Company. Sent 
free. 


Tax Kansas Crry InvestMENT COMPANY, 
Kansas , Missouri ; 
Portsmouth. New Hampshire; or 
Hartford, Connecticut. 


THE HOME 
Savings and Loan Association 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 


authorized Capital, - ~- 810,000,000. 

Subscribed - * 2,000,000. 

E. C. Bass, yg Minneapolis. 
ce. President 

sepa ral Agent Conn. Mut. Life Ins Co. 

J.J. ANKENY, ensuren Postmaster of Minneapolis. 

A. G, WILCOX, Secretary, J.G. HAYNES, Attorney. 


A MORTGAGE BANK 


regular Bank Examiner's supervision. 
very Loan red irst 
Safe. upon 


Frofitable. 10 por net on our full- 
id certifica 

ean remain indefi- 

nitely, or can be terminated on 

four weeks’ notice, at option of 


Permanent. 
the Investor. 
Guaranteed 6 Per Cent. Coupon Sortifcates, 
d sharing in profits 
feature of this Association, 
For further information, 
H.F.NEWHALL, Ceneral Agent, 
533 Drexel! Buliding. Philadetphia. 


USHNELL 


USHNELL 
ffeal Estate and Pinancial gents, 


ST. PAUL, MINN, 


INVESTMENTS IN FIRST MORTGAGES. Inter- 
est 6, 7 and 8 per ccnt. per annum, payable semi- 
annually, in New York or Boston. Real Estate In- 
vestments made. 

REFERENCES. —First Bank, St. Paul, Mina.; 
First National Bank, Boston, 

Correspondence solicited. 


P. C. Himesaven, Pres’t. H. Tartor, Treas’r. 
W. H. V.-P. Mar. G. H. Paywe, Sec’ y. 


Authorized Capital, - #100.000 
Paid-up - 75,000 


The Mutual Company, 


Office: 1,504 FARNAM STREET, 
Omaha, Webraska. 


FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 
Interest and Principal Guaranteed, Collected, and 
Remitted in New York exchange free of 
charge to the investor. 

Our DIME SAVINGS BANK pays 5 per cent. 
interest on all deposits. 


REAL ESTATE LOANS 


MADE BY 


SACKETT, FLOURNOY & GOSS, 


410 Pierce St., Sious City, Ia, 


Yarm and City Loans netting 7 per cent. Semi- 
Annua, Interest to the Investor. 
Agents fos IOWA RAILBVAD LAND QOMPASY. 


UNION INVESTMENT COMPANY. 
Capital, - - $1,000,000. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


ad cent. investment, interest semi-annually. 
‘ The direct obligation of the Company secured 
y business property and recommended by promi- 
nent business men and bankers of Kansas City. 
Send for circulars with full particulars. 


P. piace. Pres. 


Pace Treas} Co. 


SAFEST. 


BONDS, 7 to 8 per 

cent. Semi - aes 
Interest. Negotiated by W. LARK 
INVESTMENT Cuv., in $200 and 


OF epusre. PROMPT PAYMENT of Prin- 
Coupons MADE and 
DER without 
AL charge, REST LOCATION IN THE 
L . Fifteen years’ experience, 
Capital. Wide Bend 
roe », Circular and 
TMENTS refere} before you 

invest here. 


W. B. CLARK INVESTMENT CO., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 


The Middlesex 


Banking (Company, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
PAID CAPITAL, - $600, caer 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured 
deposit of with the Union 
Com y of New York. Amount of issue lim- 
ited law. Connecticut ices. Execu- 
tors, etc., can invest in these bonds. 


FRANK R. JOHNSON, New York Agent, 31-33 
Broad Street. 


/MONEY-MAY BE SAFE 


« | Invested in low interest bearing securi- | - 
ties of the East, but no investment can be 
« | moresecure than mortgages on realestate | . 
in St. Paul, the largest and most rapid! 
growin city in the Northwest, and it 
will net 7and 8 per cent. interest pay- 
able semi-annually in New York ex- 
* | change. A long and successful experi- 
ence, without a single loss to investors, 
| has established our 
tees satisfaction. Unquestioned re erences 

* | on application. Correspondence solicited. | 


SMITH & TAYLOR, 
333 Robert Street,cor. Fourth, | 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Bua 
INSTALMENT DEBENTURES. 


36 Egailable Building, Boston. 
A New England Organization. 


Loans made on Irri- Headquarters for 
gated Farms, not I ormation 
exceeding 0 regarding 
of security. olorado 


DOUBLY GUARANTEED. 


MINNEHAHA TROST CO., 


SIOUX FALLS, - South Dakota. 
W. W. BROOKINGS, President. 


new 
Trunk Unes of Railway ; the Metropolis of the now 
Send for circulars and references. 


MERRITT & GROMMON 


Real Estate and Investment Brokers, 


Denver, - Colorado. 


Loans made on city property, and handle real es- 
tate generally. References: Dun’s Com. Agency, 
Denver Banks, the Hon. James 8. Rice, Secretary 
of Btate of Colorado ; Bishop H. W. Warren, M. E. C. 
Pacts 


EDWARD KENNEDY, 


GRAND FORKS, DAK.,, 


Real Estate Gollections 


LOANS NEGOTIATED. CITY LOTS FOR SALE 
oice farm lands for sale. Acts as agent for 
Dakota. Listsof lands 

for sale be sent free on application. 
Correspondence solicited. 


THE NATIONAL SEcuRITY Co., 


OF SIOUX CITY, IA., 


Invites correspondence regarding its MORTGAGE 
LOANS on selected security in the Corn Belt. A SAFE 
INVESTMENT OUR FIRST CONSIDERATION. 


Address F. F. FORD, Orange Valley, N. J. 


or write direct to the Company. 
Before a the little book on 
Western M as in- 
Investing vestments, m free on 


—— to The Bunnell & Eno Investment 
pany, 140 Nassau Street, New York. 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Cc. OLDER, 
108 Pike’s Peak Avenue. 


--REAL ESTATE AND LOANS.-- 
Refers to Exchange National Bank. this citv 


ALL ABOUT NEW STATE OF 


YEARS OF SUCCESS 


Without loas to investors a good reason for 
baying Debenture Bonds and Mortgage 


AMERICAN INVESTMENT CO. 


(00.00. Highest rate of interest 


.L Onmessy, Vice- 
H. E. Simmons, § Presidents. 


N. ¥. City. 


150 Nassau Street, - - - 


J. J. OCONNOR, Pres. WM. O'MULCAHY, V.-Pres. 
G. A, EASTMAN, Sec. and Treas. 


Grano Loan axo Lavo Co, 


Incorporated Capital, $50,000.00. 
GRAND FORKS, DAK. 
ise fans made on Farm and Ci 
Property. 1 Fstate Bought “and Sold. Bonde 
Negotia Collections made. 


BESTOR G, BROWN, "BANKER. 


TOPEKA, KAN 


OORREBPONDENOE BOLIOITED. 


DEN VER-COLORADO 


Net on improved inside from 
8% pL and 
freely given by 


D. F. CARMICHAEL. Denver, Gol. 


Fashionable Dressers are 
interested in the grand on ay of Eng- 
lish Kerseymere Pall Mall Box Overcvats 
exhibited at 245 Broadway, New York. 
woman the like of such garments 
have only been obtainable to special or- 
der at a cost of from $50 to $60. 

ese exceptional values are gaining 
many friends for Mr. E. O. THomrson. 
His prices run from $25 to $35, showing 
quite a respectable saving. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC * 
* MUTUAL 


INSU RANCE COMPANY. 


New Yor, January 23, 1889, 
The Trustees,in Conformity to the Vharter of the 


pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs 
on the 3lst of December, 1888. 


Premiums on Risks from Ist J 
on Policies not off 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1888, to 3lst December, 1888.............. * $3,867,289 52 
Legace paid during the same 
$1,998,897 36 
Returns 


The Con he Company hast y has the Beate of Now Yo 


y City Bank. 
8 secu y Stocks 
ont State one and Claims due the Compan 


certificates of the issue of 1884 will 
= thereof, or 


The outstanding 
and 


ves, and after Tuesday 
Fifth of {February next, date all inter 
The certificates to be pro 


cease. 
A of per cent. is on 
premiums or the year ending 
whieh os rtificakes will 


mber, 1888, w 
and after Tu 
Board, 
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. STURGIS, JOHN L. RIKE 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, ANSON W. HAR 
EDMUND W. CORLIES, ISAAC BE 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, THOMAS MAITLAND, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT,’ IRA BU RSLEY 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, JAMES A. HEWLETT, 
HORACE GRAY. GEORGE H. MACY 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, LAWRENCE TURNURE, 
EORGE BLIS8, WALDRON P. BROWN, 
_A. HAND GEORGE L. NICHOLS, 
OHN D. HEWL GUSTAV AMSINCK 
HA P. BURDETT, WILLIAM G. BOULTON, 
HAWLEY RUSSE HOADLEY, 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President, 


A. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice-President 


50 Cts. 50 Cts. 


WANTS. 


Cards of not more than one-half 
inch will be inserted in this 
column, for subscribers 

only, for 50 cents. 


FOREIGN TRAV EL.—A lady much accustomed 
to Foreign Travel, and speaking several languages, 
would take motherly charge of a young lady or 
more, perhaps motherless, fer leisurely travel and 
residence in different countries for one, two, or 
three years. There is no educator like intelligent 
travel. Highest social references. Address ** For- 
eign Travel,”’ office of The Christian Union. 


SCOTCH COLLIES.—Parties desiring a faithful 
watchdog, a companion and pet, or a dog for hard 
work—combining affection, intelligence, faithful- 
ness, and hardiness—should send for description 
and pedigree of my finely bred dogs. Both sexes 
and all ages. Stock derived from Champion Rut- 
land and Dublin Scot. L. C. Root, Stamford, 
Conn. 


HAMMOND TYPEWRITER, 
order, almost new ; will be sold a bargain. 
dress Hammond, Christian Union Office. 


in perfect 
Ad- 


WANTE D-— By teacher of wide and successful ex- 
perience, correspondence with parties in regard 
to opening a private school, or forming classes in 
special branches. Best of references: satisfaction 
guaranteed. Address, for one month, Miss Mar- 
garet Hayden, Box 436, Worcester, Mass. 


KROKA. 


All lovers of Croquet will be interested in this. We 
want a bright young boy or girl in every town where 
The Christian Union comes to introduce the new card 
game Kroka among their schoolmates, thereby earn- 
ing one set for themselves free of cost. Address 
Kroka, No. 2 Stone Street, New York. 


To Church Music Committees. 

Precentor, choir director, etc., successful and ex- 
postenced, is open to engagement in city or vicinity. 

ddress E. 8 P., care P. O. Box 2,628, New York City. 


7A MAN 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY Wit 
JBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MAP OF TH’ 


ca Rock & Paci RY. 


East and West of the Missouri 


VEB Free 
from CHICAGO, CALDWELL, 
and DODGE OITY, and Palace Sleeping Cars 
tween OHIOAGO. WICHITA and HUTCHINSON. 


SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 


of Througn Coaches, Sleepers, Free ae 
Chair Cars and (East of Mo. River) Dining Cars 


sas Ci and Topeka. ad D Hotels 
west of 6t. Josephand EKaneas City. ions 
daily, with Choice of Routes to and from Gali 
Lake, Portland, Los Angeles and San isco. 


clining Chair Oars 
points and Kansas City. 
Sleeper between Peoria, Spirit Lake and Sioux 
Falls via Island. The Favorite Line to 
Watertown, Sioux Falis, the Summer rts and 
Hunting and Fishing Grounds of the ee. 
The Short Line via Seneca and Kankakee offers 
facilities to travel to and from Indianapolis, Oin- 
“oo and other Southern points. 
or Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired informa- 
on apply at any Coupon Ticket Office, or address 


E.ST.JOHN, JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
Gen’l Gen’! Tkt. & Pass. Agt. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Adver- 
tiser and Publisher by stating thal 
they saw the Advertisement in THE 
CHRISTIAN UNION, 
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NEW YORK CONGREGATIONALISTS. 


The Congregational Club of New York 
and vicinity held a meeting, preceded by 
a dinner, at Clark’s restaurant in West 
Twenty-third Street on Monday evening. 
Dr. A. H. Bradford, of Montclair, pre- 
sided. The Rev. Dr. Charles A. Dickin- 
son, of the Berkeley Temple, Boston, 
addressed the Club on the subject of 
“ People’s Churches.” “All churches,” 
said the speaker, “should be free. The 
door of a rented pew swings on the hinges 
of selfishness. Pew rents are a satire 
upon Christian hospitality. It is like 
inviting a boy to a Browning club and 
charging him a dollar for his seat. Abol- 
ish the pew rent and show that we can 
trust the average church-goer to pay his 
honest debts to the church. The pocket- 
book is the last part of the natural man 
to be sanctified, but men are beginning to 
realize that it pays to deal honestly with 
the Lord.” 

Dr. Dickinson said that in his church 
in Boston all the seats are free, the doors 
are always open, and some one is always 
there. He had given a free course of 
lectures and concerts, and had made the 
music attractive. There was a reading- 
room, and places where indoor and out- 
door games could be played. Classes in 
literature, industrial classes, and various 
courses of study had been started. The 
church will accommodate 1,500 persons, 
and is crowded at every service. 

The Rev. Edward Judson, D.D., said 
that he had been trying for eight years to 
build up a church in the lower part of 
this city. Sometimes a church comes to 
feel that the people around it are not 
congenial. Then it pulls up stakes and 
moves, like a traveling show. It has no 
right to do so. “The poor people,” he 
said, “need the best we can give them— 
the best preachers, the best music, the 
best buildings. The best way to reach 
the foreigners is through their children. 
The children will live longer, and the 
parents are not always accessible. We 
want to have a day nursery for children 
up to three years of age, a kindergarten 
for those from three to seven years old, 
and a primary school for those from 
seven to nine.” 

Mrs. John L. Scudder, wife of the pas- 
tor of the Tabernacle in Jersey City, 
also spoke on the same subject. 


A VANISHING RIVER. 

A sudden thaw in spring is a common 
enough cause of the swelling and over- 
flow of rivers, but few people have ex- 
perience of what might_be called “ magic 
rivers,” which disappear almost as sud- 
denly as they are born. One such, how- 
ever, is described by W. H. Mallock in 
his account of Cyprus, entitled “In an 
Enchanted Island :” 

On a certain evening there was a suc- 
cession of thunder showers, and then, all 
the night, a heavy and ceaseless down- 
pour. “This,” said my host, in the 
morning, “ought to bring down the 
river.” I asked what he meant by this, 
and he answered that the river below us 
was rarely anything more than a dry bed 
of pebbles, just as it was now. 

But generally once—sometimes three 
times—in the year, it would suddenly fill 
with water, flow for an hour or two, and 
again become dry and silent. I felt that 
the sight must be curious, and wished 
that I might be able to witness it. 

About four o’clock in the afternoon a 
servant came to my bedroom, and asked 
me to go intothe garden. Therel found 
my host with an opera-glass, standing on 
the bank. 

“Look!” exclaimed he, pointing ; “it 
is coming. Listen! you can hear it.” 

1 listened and looked. I at last caught 
a sound, faint and uncertain, as leaves 
rustling in a dream. Then, suddenly, 
far away on the plain, I saw something 
flash, like the head of a pointed spear. 
Gradually this prolonged itself into a 
slim, shining line, which presently took a 
curve. Fora time its course was straight; 
then it curved again. 

ju ten minutes, over the brown sur- 
face of the fields the water had stretched 
itself like a long, silvery snake, and the 
sound I had heard, growing every instant 
more distinct, explained itself to the ear 
as the voice of the stirred pebbles. The 
river channel skirted the bottom of the 
garden, and thus, as the flood went by, 


we had every opportunity of observing 
it. It subhed itself forward, headed by 
a mass of bubbles and scum ; it split 
itself into fierce rivulets, which a mo- 
ment later were drowned in the body of 
the stream ; it gurgled against banks ; it 
circled into transitory whirlpools. 

Gradually, as we watched, its volume 
seemed to diminish, and in an hour’s 
time there was only a trickling rill, over 
which a child five years old might have 
stepped. 


REPORTERS IN CHINA. 


The Chinese language, as the natives 
use it, has great force, fluency, and direc- 
tion. It is practical, as the nation is 
practical, and those who use it are too in- 
dependent to abandon the speech and 
writing handed down to them through so 
long a line of ancestors. It will be made 
the medium of instruction in science, and 
is very suitable for becoming so. They 
have contractions for all their characters 
which foreign students do not trouble 
themselves to learn, but the use of which, 
in fact, qualifies the Chinese to become 
shorthand reporters of speeches in their 
own language. 

They do not practice speech-making, 
but if they did, and the native newspapers 
formeda staff of shorthand reporters, they 
would not need to learn any foreign sys- 
tem. They can report quite fast enough 
themselves with a little practice,and they 
write the contraction with wonderful 
quickness. ‘Their hand muscles are plia- 
ble, their fingers small, and the writing 
brush they employ is an instrument 
superior to the steel pen or the quill. 
The scribes at an imperial audience prob- 
ably write all or nearly all that is said. 

Scribes who are paid by the piece get 
through a large amount of copying in a 
very short time. Yet let no one expect 
a teacher who is paid by the month to 
write fast. He has every reason to be 
slow. But copyists paid so much for one 
thousand characters try naturally to tran- 
scribe as many thousands in a week as 
they can. The rapid work of such copy- 
ists, especially if they are allowed to use 
contractions, favors the conclusion that 
by using Chinese characters specialists 
could easily write all that a speaker 
says. As to whether they could compete 
with the quickest European stenographers 
may perhaps soon be brought to trial in 
Japan, where many thousands are now 
learning to write in the Roman charac- 
ters. The new school will soon proceed 
to add shorthand to Romanization, and 
then it will soon be decided which is the 
best adapted for swift and accurate re- 
porting.—[ North China Herald. 


ECHOES FROM MISSIONARY 
SCHOOLS. 


[From the American Misswonary for 
January. | 


A boy in one of the arithmetic classes 
was given an example which began with 
the statement that a man deposited a 
certain sum of money in a bank.—He was 
asked if he knew what a bank was. He 
replied, “ Yes ; it is a place where you dig 
coal.” 
“What is the shape of the earth ?” 
“The earth is square. Pap says so, and 
he says the Book sayssotoo. He says if 
there warn’t four corners how could the 
four angels stand on ’em ?” 

“| hear you ’uns have taken your chil- 
dren out of school. What did you do that 
for?” “T'll tell ye. I yaint goin’ to 
send my child to any such fool teacher as 
that ar. Why, he tole ’em that the world 
was roun’, an’ any fool knows better.” 

A Methodist minister in North Caro- 
lina, preaching from the passage about 
standing at the corners of the streets to 
pray, told his people that if they wanted 
to see a “ first-class h rite,” see any- 
body who would stand up to pray. The 
standing up was what he thought Jesus 
reproved. 

A man in the South writes to us as 
follows, making an unusual inquiry : “1 
write you this to ask you do you take 
married ladies in your school, and if so I 
want to send my wife at once. Please 
send me the terms of the school and 
what she will need. My wife wants an 
education and my desire is to give it to 
her. You will greatly oblige me to 
answer this on return mail.” 


SUGAR AMONG THE ANCIENTS. 


It seems almost impossible to imagine 
life without sugar, aheslatety essential 
is its use to the comfort of living. There 
is no mention of sugar among the early 
Greeks and Romans, although sugar, or 
“sweet” cane, was made known the 
conquests of Alexander the Great, whose 
admiral, Nearchus, found it in the East 
Indies. It is mentioned as a remedial 
agent a few years before the birth of 
Christ—“a honey called saccharon, hav- 


ing the — of salt.” Itis known, 
also, that en often prescribed it as a 
medicine. 


The juice of the su e 
was used by some of the Oriental nations 
as an intoxicating drink. The Arabians 
used sugar in large quantities, and it is 
related that at the marriage of Caliph 
Maskadi Benrittale, 80,000 pounds of t 
sugar were required to prepare the com- 
fitures and ornamental sweets for the 
wedding banquet at Bagdad. 

Su was introduced into Europe by 
the Crusaders. In 1166 the King of 
Sicily gave the monks of St. Benedict's 
cloister a mill for expressing the juice 
from the cane,and granted them the right 
of manufacture and sent them skilled 
workmen. In Germany, even as late as 
the end of the seventeenth century, sugar 
was so costly that only the wealthiest 
families could afford to use it. In 1745, 
Marggraf, a celebrated chemist, read a 
— before the Berlin Academy of 

ciences concerning the juices of certain 
native plants, especially the beet, in which 
was a substance identical with cane sugar. 
He showed by samples of his own prepa- 
ration that the manufacture of sugar 
from the beet was not only possible Bat 
profitable. The chemist’s colleagues, how- 
ever, laughed the project to scorn, saying 
that sugar was never produced from beets, 
and it came to naught. When Marggraf 
died, in 1783, it seemed as if his discovery 
would die with him. 

Achard, his pupil, at the close of the 
century, being director of the Academy, 
found the treatise of his master, and de- 
termined to establish a manufactory in 
Silesia for the production of beet-root 
sugar. In spite of the ene of the 
chemist and the assistance of the Crown, 
the project was not successful, although 
the sugar was perfectly satisfactory. it 
was not until 1841, nearly one hundred 


years after Mar ’s first essay, that the 
production of t sugar was an accom- 
plished fact. At the present time beet 


sugar is the sugar of Europe. It is 
scarcely distinguishable from the cane 
sugar. It is perhaps less brilliantly crys- 
talline, and is by many thought to be 
sweeter than its Indian rival.—[New 
York Commercial Advertiser. 


COLORADO ITEMS. 

The Rev. Myron Reed, after an ab- 
sence of four weeks, is -_ with his 
ple of the First Church, Denver. e 
people of the Second Church bid farewell 
to their old building Sunday evening, Jan- 
uary 12, with appropriate services, then 
went to the new church, where a prayer 
and consecration oreo was held. 

A Hook & Hastings organ, costing 
$5,000, has been inced in’ the First 
Church, Colorado Springs. The opening 
concert was held January 9, with Dr. 
Gower, of Denver, presiding at the instrue 
ment. Dean Hart, of St. John’s Cathe- 
dral, also assisted. 

The Pilgrim Church of Pueblo associ- 
ateda supper and roll call with the re- 
ports at their annual meeting. During 
the fourteen months of their history 
eighty have been received into member- 
ship. Ground is broken for a church 
building. 

The her. M. A. Dougherty is supply- 
ing the Picket Memorial Church at - 
ville, for three months. C. M. S. 


—A Madras correspondent of the “Col- 
onies and India” gives an account of a 
pathetic incident in connection with the 
death of Bishop Sargent, which occurred 
recently at Palamcottah. The “chief 
mourner” at the Bishop's funeral was, it 
seems, his little tan spaniel. The dog 
clung to his master throughout his illness, 
seated in a chair in the veranda or the 
sick-room. And when the body of the 
Bishop was carried forth in his coffin, and 
pl first in the Tamil Church on tres- 


tles, the little dog followed and took up 
its position underneath the coffin. 


“Thick and Glossy.” 


‘THE PRODUCTION of an abundant 
growth of hair, of a silk-like texture 
and of the original color, often results 
from the use, by those who have become 
bald or gray, of Ayer’s Hair Vigor: 


“T was rapidly becoming gray and 
bald; but after using two or three 
bottles of Ayer’s Hair Vigor my hair 
grew thick and glossy and the origi- 
nal color was restored.’’—M. Aldrich, 
Canaan Centre, N. H. 

** A trial of Ayer’s Hair Vigor has con- 
vinced me of its merits. Its use has 
not only caused the hair of my wife and 
daughter to be abundant and glossy, but 
it has given my rather stunted mus- 
tache a respectable length and appear- 
ance.’’—R. Britton, Oakland, Ohio. 

*“‘T have used Ayer’s Hair Vigor for 
the past four or five years and find it a 
most satisfactory dressing for the hair. 
It is all that I could desire, being harm- 
less, causing the hair to retain its 
natural color, and requiring but a smal! 
quantity to render the hair easy to ar- 
range.”’ — Mrs. M. A. Bailey, 9 Charles 
st., Haverhill, Mass. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by Druggists and Perfumers. 


Stop that d 
CuRonic Now: 


For if you do not it may become con. . 

For Consum Scrofula, 
ity and Wasti Diseases 

there is nethine libs 


SCOTT'S 
MULSION 


Of Pure Cod Liver Oil and 


HYPOPHOSPHITES 
amd Soda. 


It Is almost as palatable as milk. Far 
better than other so-called Emulsions. 
A wonderful flesh producer. 


There are poor imitations. Get the genuine. 


Tricopherous 


FOR THE 


HAIR & SKIN 


Anelegant dressing cx 
pquisitely perfumed, re 
moves all impurities from: 
the ecalp, prevents bali. 
ness and gray hair, and causes the hair to grow 
Thick, Soft and Beautiful. Infallible for curing 
eruptions, diseases of the skin, glands and musclcs. 
and quickly healing cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, &c. 


Price, 50 Cts.—All Draggists. 
BARCLAY & CO., New York. 


Ely’s Cream Balm 


COLD IN HEAD. 


ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St., New York. 


— Wm. E Anderson, Bolivar, 

6 DRO W. Va. writes: My little giv 
of TH ARNO! ks sick with cough avd 
5 en bowel diffi ulty, was told by 


P two physicians 
COUGH 4 LLER SHE GOULD NOT LIVE. 
ne Was advised by neighbors totry 
@aseieeeeeees Seth Arnold’s Cough Ki ler. | 
Saevents did so, and it cured her. 25c., 
CONS 50c.,and $1 per bottle. 
' Sold By All Dealers. 
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Jan. 23, 1890. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


JUST WHAT WAS WANTED. 


Dr. Amelia Edwards says that the in- 
habitants of the East have a childlike and 
bland manner of i any sort of 
worthless article for e, protesting, | 
meanwhile, that it is a veritable treasure | 
of antiquity. One man, at Esneb, brought 
her a coin which he declared he had found | 
under the mounds outside the town, but 
which bore the familiar profile of George 
1V. It had evidently not occurred to the 
would-be seller that the coin could tell 
its own history. Another man offered 
for sale a glass button, of English make, 
and protested that he himself had found 
it on a mummy, in a certain tomb. Still 
another was self-convicted of falsehood 
in the following amusing manner : | 

A man came to my tent one day, bear- 
ing a string of more than doubtful 
searabs, all veritable “anteekahs,” of 
course, and all backed up by undeniable 


igrees. 

o oe bring me no more anteekahs,” 
I said, gravely; “they are all old and 
worn out, and they cost much money. 
Have you no imitation searabs, new and 
serviceable, that one might wear without 
the fear of breaking them ?” 

«“ These are imitations, O Sitt !” was the 
ready answer. 

“ But you told me a moment ago they 
were genuine anteekahs !” 

‘¢That was because [| thought the Sitt 
wanted to buy anteekahs,” he said, quite 
shamelessly. | 

“ See, now,” said I, “if you are capable 
of selling me new things for old, how can 
I be sure you would not sell me old things 
for new ?’ | 

To this he replied by declaring that he 
had made the scarab himself. Then, 
fearing 1 should not believe him, he drew 
for me an asp, an ibis, and some other 
hieroglyphic forms, with tolerable dex-| 
terity. | 
“ Now you believe?” he asked, in’ 
triumph. | 

“T see that you can make birds and 
snakes,” I replied, “but that neither 
proves that you can cut scarabs, nor that 
these scarabs are new.” 

“Nay, Sitt,” he protested, “I made 
them with these hands. I made them | 
but the other day. By Allah! They 
eannot be newer.” | 

Here Talhamy interposed. “In that) 
ease,” he said, “they are too new, and 
will crack before a month is over. The. 
Sitt would do better to buy some which | 
are well seasoned.” | 
Our honest fellih touched his brow and | 

| 


breast. | 

“ Now in strict truth, O Dragoman !” | 
he said, with an air of the most engaging 
candor, “ these scarabs were made at the | 
time of the inundation. They are new, 
but not too new. They are thoroughly 
seasoned. If they crack, you shall de- | 
nounce me to the governor and | will eat 
stick for them.” 

Nothing could convince him that he 
was not performing a praiseworthy action 
in protesting that the things were what- 
ever I wished to consider them. 


NOTHING UNCOMMON. 


An English author once fell in with a 
man who — to be able to read 
character by means of handwriting. By 
way of testing the matter the author 
took from his pocket a letter, and, hold- 
ing his thumb over the signature, in- 
quired what sort of a man the writer was. 

Was he a man of genius? 

Most certainly not. 

A scholar ? 

By no means. 

A gentleman ? 

No. There was nothing remarkable 
about the writing ; it was an ordinary 
and unfavorable hand. 

“Now, then, my friend,” said the 
author, “will you oblige me by looking 
at the signature ?” 

The man looked and was a little 
dumfounded when he read the name: 
“T. B. Macaulay:’”—[Youth’s Com- 
panion. 


—QOne of our contemporaries, in an 
obituary of an honored brother, says : 
“For two years preceding his death he 
was a constant reader of the He 
was a great sufferer, but e sustained 
him.” How sad that he did not take to 
the reading of some other newspaper in 


“THE GLADSTONE” LAMP 


is the finest lamp in the world, 


than 


smokes nor breaks chimneys, never “smells of 
the oil;” no sputtering, no climbing of the flame, 
no annoyance of any kind, and cannot explode. 
And, besides all, it gives a c/ear, white /ight, 10 


to 20 times the size and brilliancy 


Finished in either 
Also 


house lamp! 


Gold, or Antique Bronze. 


THE GLADSTONE 
EXTENSION STUDY LAMP, 


for Clergymen, Editors, College Students, Teach- 


The 


express. 


—more cheerful than either. 


It gives 


a pure, soft, brilliant white light of | 
85 c 


andle power. Purer and brighter 


gaslight; softer than electric light | 


A Marvel 


ous Light from ordinary kerosene oil! 


Seeing is Believing. 


A “wonderful lamp” it is indeed. Never needs trimming, never | 


of any ordinary 


Brass, Nickel, 


ers, Professors, Physicians, and other 


professional men. ‘ 


Gladstone Banquet Lamps. 
The Gladstone Piano Lamps. 


Single Lamps at Wholesale Prices, boxed and sent by 


‘Get our Prices. “ Seeing is Believing.” 


SEND FOR PRICE-LIST. 


GLADSTON 


Park Place, 


New York. 


LAMP C 


BEECHAM'’S PILLS 


ACT LIKE MAGIC 


ON A WEAK STOMACH. 
25 Cents a Box. 
OF ALL DRUGGISTS. 


time !—[The Congregationalist. 


PURE! PALATABLE! POPULAR! 

QUARANTEED Pure Beef in concen- 
trated form. Solid in jars, liquid in bottles. 

ousekeepers find it invainabie for 
Soups, Stews, Meat Sauces, Bouillon, ete. 

As Beef Ten, strongly recommended by 
leading physicians, for invalida, infants and 
others. Appetizing and strengthening. 

Ask your druggist or grocer for 


Armour’s Beef Extract 


Or send 5Qc, for sample package and 
descriptive pamphiet, to 


ARMOUR & CO., Chicago 


SICK HEADACHE 
CAN: BE CURED 


in 309 minutes by Sawyer’s Sick Headache 
Powders. 


They are perfectly harmless, pl-asant to take, and 
leave no bad after-effects. Contain no 
Antifibrin, Cocaine, nor any other poisonous drug. 
To any sufferer who will write 
to us at once, we will send freea 
aam ple pee of the powders. 
This is convince you of their 
ommende ilip the Singing 
Rev. Geo. F. Pentecost, and hundreds of physicians. 
Mention Ghristian Union. 
Sawyer Medicine Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


"OUR CONSTANT AIM 
FINEST IN THE WORLD." 


Hams and Boneless Bacon 


1S TO MAKE THEM THE 


F. A. FERRIS & COMPANY. 


LAVENDER 
SALTS. 


(REGISTERED) 

Our readera who are in the | 
habit of purchasing thatdelicious 
perfume, Crab-Apple Bleos-/ =. q 
some, Of the Crown Perfumery 
Co., should also procure a bottle (Rows 
of their celebrated Invigerat. |; rave 
ing Lavender Salts, more 

i or pleasant cure for a head- ——— 

ache is possible. While leaving 

the bottle open fora few minutes, 

permite a most agreeal’e odor to 

escape, which purifies and Tre-RiamE 

freshes the air most perceptibly. é 
Le Fo llet.—P aris 


INVIGORATING 


THE OROWN PERFUM 


177 New Bond St., London, 


ERY 00. 


| 
EDUCATIONAL. 


| New Yoru, New York. 
CHERMERHORN’S 

TEACHERS’ AG - 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. —_— 
Established 1355. 

| 3 East livn Sraeer, N. Y. 


Connecticut, Litchfield. 


inw HALL.--Home and Col- 
lege wregesstany School for Girls. 


ias Sara |. Surra, Principal. 
Mrs. R. M. Laruror, Ass’t Principal. 


Boston. 


| Ss COPLEY SQUARE SCHOOL OF 
Music, LANGUAGES, AND ELoceion. 
RagnarD. Principal. Pupils fitted for stage or plat- 
| form. Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 


New Yors, New York City. 
UTGERS FEMALE COLLEGE, 
54-56 W. Sith Street. 
Rev. G. W. BA a Presa, 
Mrs. EF. 8. West, Lady Prin 


‘ipal. 
Special, Elective, and full Collegiate courses, 


New Jersey, New Brunewick. 


RUTGERS COLLEGE 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


New Brunswick, N. J, 


An excellent Home School for boys and young 
men 


| Prepares for best Colleges, Scientific Schoola, and 
business. 


Four additional pupils will beltaken"for the last 
half of the year—beginning Feb. 10, 1390, 


For further information, address 
E. H. COOK, Ph.D., 
Hlead Master. 


New Jersey, Bordentown. 
TOWN FEMALEICOLLEGE 


An Excellent School, in a charmi : 
healthful and homelike. 2d Session 


Address REV. W.C. BOWEN, A.M... Presiden 


Wasninorton, D. C., 1,407 Maseach 
and 1,212 and 1,214 Fourteenth oe 
ORWOOD INSTI TUTE. —Select 
Boarding and Day School for ¥ 
Training and privileges of home. Address principals, 
r. and Mrs. Wu. D. 


CHANCE FOR ALL 
To 
Tea. Cup of Perfect 


IRDER 
ot J‘, pounds of Fine Tea, either 
Oolong, Japan, Imperial. Gun- 
wder, Young Hyson, Mixed, 
[nglish Breakfast, or Bun Sun 
Chop, sent by mail on receipt of 
$2.00. Be particular and state 
what ~ fh, Tea you want. 
ever offer 
our and Baking P 
particulars reas E 
TEA CO., 31 and 32 Vesey &t., Nee P. 


| Company 


Greatest inducement 
Powder. For 
AMERICAN 
0. Box 


A SEVERE 
ATTACK OF 


Always leaves the System in a 
Weak and Exhausted Condition. 


Seld bweryw here. 


Kate F. 


Br. BUSH'S FLUID FOOD 
BOVININE 


INFLUENZA, 


situde and depression, and tone up both body and mind to their normal state. Ask 


The TONIC and NUTRIENT 


will alleviate the feeling of las- 


your Physician about it. C. M. HURLBURT, M.D., of South Dennis, Mass., writes : 


“place as your BOVININE.” 


‘‘ I am convinced that for a person requiring a gentle stimulant, combined with food of a 
‘‘ highly nutritive quality, I have never found an article so eminently fitted to fill that 
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Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity 
etrength, and wholesomeness. More economical 
than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in com- 
petition with the multitude of low test, short weight 
alum or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 
Royat Baxiné Powper Company. 106 Wall N. Y- 


Art Needleworkers are respectfully asked 


“to notice closely the tickets on Wash Silks, 


Outline, Twisted, Rope, Couching, and Filo 
Selle, and refuse to take any unless our name 
is printed on each tag. 
bearing tickets similar in style 
and typeing to our own are now in the market. 
The only genuine and reliable ** Fast Colors”? 


The Brainerd & Armstrong Co.'s 
ASIATIC DYES. 


[er Guarantee on every skein. _49 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


Wy) 
/ 
/ 


Ss 


— 4 


PIANO FORTES 


UVALED 


UNEQ 
Tone, Touch, Workmanship and Durability. 
WILLIAM KNABE & Co., 


BavtTimore, 22 and 24 East Baltimore Street. 
New York, 148 Fifth Av. WasuinoTon,817 Market 


INDIA AND CEYLON 


The most exquisite ever breught to America. They 
have superseded all growths in the market of Greai 


Britain. Guaranteed absvlutely pure. 


THE WORLD GROWS NOTHING FINER. 
—80LD BY— 


H. O'NEILL & CO. -« New York. 


E. RIDLEY & SONS, . . . «. New York. 
ECHBLER & ABRAHAM, ° Brooklyn, 
JOHN WANAMAKER, . Philadelphia. 
JORDAN, MARSH & CO., ae ton. 
CHAS. GOSBAGE & CO., . Chicago. 
CARSON, PIRIE & CO., Chicago. 
WOODWARD & LOTHROP, 

T. KEATON & CO. 
Erc., Ero., Erc. 


Toronto, Ont. 
No. 1 Quality 7Oc. per Ib. 
Sold In one-half and one pound packages. 
JOSEPH TETLEY & Co., 
31 Fencuvnce Street, Lonpon, Ene. 
New York Office, 27 & 29 White St. 


. New Orleans. 
Washington, D.C. 


YOUMANS 
CELEBRATED HATS 


Style and Quality Unequaled. 
180, 719 »° 1107 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 


PAGE’S VAPORIZER ANI 


rCRESOLENE. 


HOOPING COUGH isa very distressing ¢ 
effectual remedy will hang on for three m Ay 
Physicians’ prescriptions areusually unavailing, but the inhala- 


tion (breathing) of Vaporized Cresolene will quite uniformly stop it in from six to ten days. 
The only effective way to use this remedy is by means of Page’s Vaporizer, which can read- 
ily be procured of druggists, with the requisite quantity of Cresolene. 
the danger and suffering usually extended to months is shortened to a few days, at a 
The fumes of Cresolene are also of great 


value in the treatment of croup, diphtheria, and scarlet fever, preventing the spread of 
these contagious and much to be dreaded diseases. 


Vaporizer complete, including a bottle of Cresolene, $1.50. Ask your Draggist for it. 


W. H. Scuierrerin & Co., Sole Agents, 


170 & 172 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. . 


proves fatal. 


trifling expense and but little trouble. 


‘ We, and unless checked by some 


vs or longer. It not unfrequently 


Treated in this way 


It is also a great relief in Asthma. 


Kabo never works up ofr 
down or breaks. If it does 
in a year, you shall have 
your money back from the 
store where you bought your 
corset. 

The steels may break— 
the best of steels have thei 
limits of strength. But Kabo 
has breaking-limit; it 
doesn’t break at all. 

And the Kabo corset is 
perfect in form. 

The store has a primer on 
Corsets for you. 


Cnicaco Corset Co., Chicago and New York. 


EPPS'S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 


** By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
overn the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 
»y a careful app'ication of the fine Bro rties of well- 

selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast 
tables with a delicately favored beverage which may 
save us many heavy ooctors’ bills. It is by the judi- 
cious use of such articles of diet that a constitution may 
be gradually bui:t up until strong enough to resist 
every tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle mal- 
adies are floating around us ready to attack wherever 
there isa weak point We may escape many a fa 
shaft by keeping our-elves well fortified with pure 
blood and a properly nourished frame."’— Civil Service 
Gazette. Made simply with boiling water or milk. 
Sold only in half-peund tins, by Grocers, labeled thus: 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, d. 


Liebig COMPANY'S 


> 


EXTRACT OF MEAT. 


INCOMPARABLE IN FLAVOR. 
Use it for Beef Tea, Soups, Sauces (Game, 
Fish, &c.), Aspic or Meat Jelly. 


One pound of Extract of Beef equal to fr rty pounds 
of lean beef. Genuine only with signature of 
J. von Liebig, as shown above, in blue. 


OLD GOLD. 


If the readers of The Christian Union will 
get out their old gold or silver, old jewelry, 
and send it by mail or express to us, we will 
send them by return mail a certified check 
for full value thereof. 

J. H. JOHNSTON & CO., 150 Bowery, N.Y. 


CHICAGO, UNION PACIFIC & 
NORTHWESTERN LINE 


Through Car Service. 


CHANGE OF TIME. 


N December 29th, and thereafter, a 

train over the Chicago & Northwestern 
Railway will leave daily at 11:30 P.M., carry- 
ing a through Palace Sleeper for San Fran- 
cisco, a through Palace Sleeper for Portland, 
Oregon. The Palace Sleepers for San Fran- 
cisco and Portland, Oregon, will go forward 
from Council Bluffs upon the Limited Fast 
Mail over the Union Pacific Railway, thereby 
providing the quickest and best available 
through car service between Chicago and 
the Pacific Coast. Accommodations in these 
cars and information in full detail can be 
secured upon application to agents of con- 
necting lines, or to agents of the Chicago & 
Northwestern or Union Pacific Railways. 


E. P. WILSON. L. LOMAX, 
AL C.& Ry, P. A. Union Pacific Ry, 
CHICAGO, ILL. OMAHA, NEB. 


Grosse. & Blackwell s 
FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 


Made from English Fresh Fruits 


AND REFINED’ SUGAR, 
ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 


x DELSARTE x 


Corsets, Waists, and Braces 
PHYSICAL CULTURE, 
and — all the essen- DRESS REFORM. 


features of 
AGENTS WANTED. 


DELSARTE CORSET CO., 


14% West 2d St., - = NEW YORK. 


EMBROIDERIES 


Hemmed and Ladderstitch 


EMBROIDERED ROBES, 
48-inch EMBROIDERED FLOUNCINGS, 


In New and Exclusive S yles. 
WHITE GOODS. 
TUCKED «° HEMSTITCH LAWNS 


EMBROIDERED NAINSOOKS, 
Plain and Embroidered Piques, 
PLAIN AND PRINTED INDIA DIMITY. 


SPRING DRESS FABRICS 


INDIA PONGEERS, 
CORAHS. 


New and Handsome Spring Print- 
ings of these unrivaled fabrics. 


“ ANDERSON’S” ZEPHYRS, 


PLAIDS, 
STRIPES, CHEHCES. 


A magnificent display of this well- 
known fabric, celebrated for Ladies? 
and Children’s wear. 


Prcadvay “4 9th 


NEW YORK, 


BLACK (00DS 
DEPARTMENT. 


Second Floor, 


We are closing out a lot of odds 
and ends of Black Velvet Grenadine, 
from $1 to $2 per yard, formerly sold 
from $2.50 to $6.50 per yard. 

Also, a few pieces of Black Silk 
Warp Henrietta, with Border, at 
$1.25; regular price, $1.75. 


James McCreery & 


Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 


Special Offer for Introduction, 
Five Months for 81. 


CLUB 


‘A New Subscription, | 
1 Renewal, 
$5.00. 


RATE. 


Address The Christian Union, 
830 Lafayette Place, - New York. 


Special Offer for Introduction, 
Five Months for $1. 


CLUB 


2 
New Subscriptions, 
$5.00. 


RATE. 
Address The Christian Union, 


30 Lafayette Place, - New York. 


Special Offer for Introduction, 
Five Months for $1. 


CLUB 


5 
New Subscriptions, 
$10.00. 


RATE. 
Address The Christian Union, 


New York, 


Special Offer for Introduction, 
Five Months for 81. 


CLUB 


1 Renewal, 
A New Subscriptions, 
$10.00. 


RATE. 


Address The Christian Union, 
80 Lafayette Place, - New York. 


80 Lafawette Place, - 
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embody the conclusions of the wise 
observers of the race, among them 
being the one, “ He is old and queer,” as 
though “ queerness ” were the natural 
result of old age. Wespeak of youth as the flower 
period of life ; following the analogy, old age is the 
fruit period, and the quality as well as the kind of 
fruit depends on what the tree or shrub has been 
from the beginning. A broad, sympathetic, lova- 
able old age cannot come from a self-centered, 
hard, repellent life. As old age is a fruit, it is alsoa 
harvester, and gathers in only that which it has sown. 

Peculiarity that is pardoned because of old age 
is the exclamation point of habits, the accumula- 
tion of years of lack of self-training. The sharp- 
ness that cuts like a sword is only the resultant 
indifference to the feelings of others; the harsh- 
ness toward others’ weaknesses that repels friends 
is the natural sequence of years of judging people 
with no knowledge, or half-knowledge, of the cir- 
cumstances controlling their lives; the mental eye 
has grown every year less capable of seeing the 
horizon in focusing on a point. We do not grow 
“queer” in a day, a month, a year; we become 
“queer” because of the one-sidedness of our de- 
velopment, or the angularities that we have allowed 
to grow where nature intended curves. It is the 
spirit of truth which inspired the poet to write: 

“Tt is not just as we take it, 
This mystical life of ours; 
Life’s field will yield as we make it, 

A harvest of thorns or of flowers.” 


We strive with little children falsely when we seek 
to overcome their faults; our efforts should be to 
help the children to see and overcome them. How 
many young people not only cease studying books 
when they leave school, but feel that they are 
emancipated from the control, the surveillance, that 
they have accepted as part of the school period, 
and this feeling is so strong with them that too 
often it is accepted as true, and the liberty becomes 
license, which grows into an individual law that 
accepts no judge but personal opinion. Charity 
for old age throws a mantle over its disagreeable 
traits called “queerness.” Every day we live we 
forecast to-morrow for ourselves. Heredity, en- 
vironment, are factors in the problem of life which 
can be used to bring two entirely differing results ; 
they can be used as cloaks or spurs. We can 
make the quick temper, whose sudden rise brings 
another individual into our life problem, a force 
toward self-control, or a waste that consumes energy 
without producing other results than suffering. 
We can use the ambition that has come to us, as 
our noses have from a pushing ancestor, to make us 
more divine or bring us into kinship with hell. 
The sluggish temperament that gave us an inher- 
itance of poverty can be the balance-wheel that 
keeps us within the range of the possible. Few 
healthy people are weighted with one trait so 
heavily that they cannot develop another that will 
balance it. We are the exclamation points of our 
ancestors, not ancestor, and each of us is making 
history for those who follow. The old age in which 
“ queerness” is the predominating trait has trans- 
mitted forces that complicate life for the next 
generation. 


Watch each day of life, for it is to-morrow’s 
prophet ; it is making history that our old age will 
epitomize. 


NEWSPAPER READING. 


By Eminy 


F N this progressive age the newspaper 
justly claims some attention from all in- 


telligent people; but do not our great 
dailies occupy much time that might be 
more wisely employed? “ Multifarious 
reading weakens the mind more than doing noth- 
ing,” says Robertson. “ It is the idlest of all idle- 
nesses, and leaves more impotency than any other.”’ 

One who reads from beginning to end her daily 
paper, and takes two on Sunday, keeping up with 
all the society gossip and divorce suits, when ques- 
tioned about George Macdonald’s works, replied : 
“What are they? I’ve forgotten. ‘There are so 
many of those novels, all very much alike.” We 
are reminded of a saying of Hobbes: “If I had 
read as much as other men, I had been as ignorant 
as they.” 

“T have no time to read anything but the 
paper” is the complaint of many who spend the 
entire evening over a daily journal which shoald 
occupy not more than fifteen or twenty minutes. 
The rest of the time might better be given to some 
standard author. 

The great French philosopher, Auguste Comte, 
abstained wholly from newspaper reading. He 
wished to preserve from any adverse influence his 
wonderful power of abstract thought. Such a 
course can hardly be justified even in his case, and 
is certainly not to be commended to most people. 

Rightly—that is, slightly—used, the newspaper is 
an invaluable educator. It brings us into sympathy 
with the whole civilized world, and saves us from 
the narrowing influence of isolation. By means of 
the newspaper those who stay at home can be 
nearly as well informed as those who travel. 

If all newspapers were as good as the best, the 
danger of reading them would be less. Many of 
our so-called respectable journals, instead of seek- 
ing to elevate the public taste, pamper the grossest 
and most vulgar. For one short paragraph on 
Samoan affairs they give column after column of a 
prize-fight or the disgusting details of a divorce 
suit. A mother refused to take a certain local 
weekly because she did not wish her growing fam- 
ily to become accustomed to its incorrect grammar 
and spelling. How many parents consider as well 
the pernicious influence of some of our most 
widely read dailies on the moral character of their 
sons and daughters ? 

People who would shrink from contact with a 
bad man or woman accustom themselves to the 
vilest companionship in the printed page. “ Indis- 
criminate and depraved appetite in reading,” says 
Dr. Geikie, “is as fatal as it is degrading. Unfort 
unately, it is not the negroes only who are dirt- 
eaters.” 

Suppose we admit only the best newspapers into 
our homes ; how much time can we afford to spend 
on them ? 

They all give a great deal of space to trifling 
incidents, which in a few months will be forgotten. 
Novelty is the great thing. What happened yes- 
terday seems of chief importance. A silver dol- 
lar held near enough to the eye will look larger 
than thesun. We should learn to distinguish be- 
tween that which has a mere temporary notoriety 
and that which is of lasting value. 

“ Most great men,” says one of them, “ have the 
courage to be ignorant of an infinite number of 
useless things.” In every good newspaper there is 
likely to be something for each of us. Let us find 
our portion and read only that. To skim judi- 
ciously is an art worth acquiring. One who has a 
proper respect for his mental digestion will no 
more read his daily paper through than he will 
partake of everything on the bill of fare at table 
d’héte. Why should we be less careful of our 
mental than of our physical diet ? 


On one day in seven it would seem that men 
might be content to abstain from the newspaper 
and turn their thoughts into deeper channels. Not 
so; the Sunday dailies are larger and, if we may 
believe what they say of themselves, more widely 
circulated than any others. Look at the alluring 
prospectus in the Saturday's press. There we are 
informed in bold type that politicians of every 
class will need the Sunday paper ; that business 
men will find in it the “ latest financial and com- 
mercial information ;”’ those interested in base- 
ball must have it for the “best reports and most 
lively gossip ;” it is urged upon the attention of 
the ladies as containing more “ chat and informa- 
tion”’ for them than any other paper; it adver- 
tises matter “ especially interesting to the boys and 
girls.” So the great Sunday daily goes into the 
homes—yes, even into the Christian homes. The 
Bible may be all very well, but nobody denies that 
it is rather old. The majority care less for what 
God said to Moses four thousand years ago than 
for what Mr. said to the reporter yesterday. 

The father and mother look over the Sunday 
paper, and perhaps go to church to ponder over 
the latest news or interesting “ chat.” They won- 
der that their boys do not care for religious services. 
John and Tom stay at home to read the paper. If 
they chance to attend Sunday-school, it is to talk 
over the last base-ball game with their mates during 
the devotional exercises, and to astonish the teacher 
by looking for Corinthians in the Old Testament. 
Having spent the morning on the Sunday daily 
provided by their Christian parents, they. naturally 
see no harm in studying their Monday's lessons in 
the evening. Why should they ? 

We are told that a large proportion of cases of 
insanity is traceable every year to a disregard of 
the fourth commandment. Are not the Sunday 
newspapers, helping as they do to break down the 
dividing line between the Sabbath and the week 
day, partly responsible for this? Men need men- 
tal as well as physical rest, and that is gained, not 
by idleness, but by a change of thought and oceu- 
pation. They need to keep their minds free from 
the consideration of those financial and business 
topics which occupy the six days in the week, and 
to which the Sunday paper calls their attention. 

“ Respect yourself too much to take up with in- 
different company either in print or broadcloth ” 
is excellent advice for every day in the week. 

In this matter of newspaper reading, * would be 
well for many of us to practice a little more moder- 
ation. We might take a lesson from Aunt Dinah’s 
receipt for her sweet-potato pie: “ You puts in two 
eggs, one cup of milk, one half-cup of sugar, a 
little salt, and a little cinnamon.” 

* But how much sweet potato, Aunty ?” 

“ Just as little as possible, honey.” 


THE STUDY OF CHILDREN.’ 


By Sara E. 
V. 


SONGS AND GAMES FOR THE CULTIVATION 
OF THE SENSES, THEIR RIGHT USE AND 
THEIR DANGERS. 


|ERTAIN fruits and grains deteriorate if 
\(| left to nature, and many a weed becomes 
2%G=| a lovely plant by the slow processes of 
Vfe\ cultivation. Preyer says that before a 
= sure sign of will, of memory, judgment, 
inference in the proper sense, is found, the feelings 
have expressed themselves in direct connection with 
the first excitations of the nerves of sense. Carpen- 
ter’s “ Mental Physiology ” treats the senses with a 
dignity which deepens the impressiveness of the 
Biblical assertion that our bodies are the temples 
of the living God. In past times, and in isolated 
cases of our own day, man, feeling his way God- 
ward, found, as he thought, a hindrance in the 
senses ; to crucify the flesh was therefore thought 
an act of devotion, and the words of Agassiz, * A 
physical fact is as sacred as a moral principle,”’ 
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could hardly have been written by a godly man in 
the sixteenth century. A late writer on the prob- 
lem of evil says : “ As the senses are the necessary 
feeders of the intellect, so the appetites are the 
necessary feeders of the moral nature. Even the 
lowest sensual appetites are the necessary nourishers 
of our highest moral sentiments. And yet the 
struggle for mastery of the higher spiritual with 
the lower animal is often so severe that the latter 
seems to many as essential evil to be extirpated, 
instead of a useful servant to be controlled. All 
that we call evil, both in the material and the 
spiritual world, is good so long as we hold it in sub- 
jection as servants to the spirit, and only becomes 
evil when we succumb. All evil consists in the 
dominance of the lower over the higher; all good 
in the rational use of the lower by the higher. It 
is only by action and reaction of all parts of our 
complex nature that true virtue is attained.” With 
this view of the senses and appetites we may well 
advocate cultivation, which involves the use of the 
harrow as well as good seed. ‘The firsi evil that 
threatens the baby is gluttony. Nature left to her- 
self is an unsafe guide ; first sensations of discom- 
fort are allayed by feeding, and the child would 
apply this sovereign remedy for all ailments and 
discomforts. Sometimes the mother uses as little 
judgment as the child, and relief for an overfull 
stomach is sought in more feeding, with a ridiculous 
application of “ similia similibus curantur.” Ghil- 
dren of but three years of age are sometimes little 
gormands, whose best correction might be found in 
the careful use of Froebel’s Taste Songs. Through 
these the child may be led to classification of edi- 
bles into fruits, nuts, vegetables, etc. Talk about 
the processes of growth or manufacture will pre- 
vent the game from deteriorating into mere eating. 

A hasty glance, even, into an encyclopedia will 
furnish the basis for fascinating stories of a lump 
of sugar, history of an orange, adventures of a 
cocoanut; and the child may soon be led to telling 
the story of the material tasted, and will naturally 
forget the grosser side of eating in such investiga- 
tion of the processes of nature and art in the pro- 
duction of his food. , 

Smell, that more delicate sense so closely allied to 
taste, may also be utilized in classification—and the 
educational value of classification is well known. 

In tasting, we destroy the form of that upon 
which we act; but we enjoy the smell of the rose 
and the rose is not destroyed, though it is by a 
process of dissolution that the flower gives up its 
odor ; an early interest in botany may be awakened 
by this game. The sense of smell is claimed by 
some to be more closely related to the spiritual life 
than the other senses; we are perhaps too forgetful 
of the ministrations tq a higher life which this re- 
fined sense affords. By the law of association the 
sweetbrier that perfumed our play-room when we 
were children, the favorite flower of some departed 
friend, becomes a power in our lives. The locust 
blossom, the wild violet, the golden-rod, by their 
fragrance may recall a hallowed hour or place. 
Perhaps not one reader of this but will have her 
own tender thoughts in this connection, for which 
she is debtor to the sense of smell. 

The child with covered eyes guesses the name of 
a flower by its distinctive odor. 

That the sense of touch may also tell us the 
names of objects and persons may be taught by 
blindfolding the child while his hands discover the 
secret. A very nice sense of touch may be thus 
acquired. 

For the cultivation of the ear a charming 
game is provided. A child stands in the middle of 
the room, blindfolded, while others march around 
him singing. At the tap of a stick a child steps 
behind the guesser singing alone a part of the 
song, and the blindfolded one guesses from the 
voice who it is. Children become marvelously 
quick in recognizing tones in this way, and any 
kindergarten where this game has been played a 
few months will put to the blush the same number 
of older people who wish to try it—unless they 
have had similar training. There are some popu- 
lar games of this nature played by young misses 
that are vulgar in the extreme. I saw not long 
since at a children’s party. a game involving the 
same principle, but worked out in a coarse manner. 
There was no singing, but the miss designated 
grunted in swinish manner, her name being guessed 
by this vocal expression. The girls very readily 
accepted the suggestion of a prettier way of play- 
ing the same game—another proof of the ease with 
which the games as well as the studies of children 
may be directed by a sympathetic older person. 

For the very little ones, who find the above game 


too complicated, the simple call of “Cuckoo! 
cuckoo! cuckoo!” may be substituted, the blind- 
folded child directing its steps toward the sound ; 
even the handkerchief may be omitted for the tod- 
dler, the singer secreting herself behind a door or 
arm-chair. 

There is a theory, not yet fully tested, that a dis- 
order of the ear exists corresponding to color- 
blindness of the eye, or possibly to near-sightedness. 
My own investigations in the public schools of Bos- 
ton, under the direction of an eminent aurist, Dr. 
Clarence Blake, certainly prove the existence of a 
disorder of the ear, but its exact nature is not yet 
known. 

If the disorder is curable, such training of the 
ear as these games involve must be of great value. 

Perhaps it is not generally known that a child 
learns to see by a slow process, as he learns to 
walk. Some parents and teachers attributes the 
incorrect estimates of things seen to lack of judg- 
ment, but it is no doubt true that for a long period 
the child sees but dimly, or only in outlines ; this 
would explain his keen enjoyment of crude draw- 
ings. A child once drew a mouse for me with one 
stroke of his pencil and a dot; the long curved 
line represented the tail, and the dot the eye of the 
mouse,* and he was perfectly satisfied with his 
representation of what he had seen. 

Recognition of various qualities and objects by 
sight is a game which may be made of great 
physical and intellectual value. A small number 
of objects, the number to be increased as the child’s 
ability improves, may be placed in a basket 
covered with a napkin; give the child a peep 
under the napkin, and then ask him what he has 
seen. Memory and language must now be brought 
into requisition, and in this simple play sensation, 
perception, memory, language, and will are in- 
volved. The complexity may be increased as the 
child is able, by adding to the objects their number, 
color, form, and material. 

The same purpose may be accomplished by vary- 
ing the game—holding the objects in the hand, or 
making pictures on a board, removing a screen for 
a moment. Another excellent aid to ready sight- 
recognition is found in timing a child at a window, 
giving him five minutes for seeing as many things 
as he can in the time allotted; he may name them 
as he sees them at first, but he will soon enjoy the 
memory game connected with it. A child whose 
senses are thus cultivated is in small danger of 
thinking too much about himself, for he is drawn 
to observation of the world outside, and to an appre- 
ciative interest in the processes of nature and the 
wonders of man’s mechanical skill, and, if he does 
not look reverently from created things toward 
the Creator, it will be because he is turned aside by 
those who are guiding him. 

Observation and transcription of intellectual de- 
velopment through cultivation of the senses is much 
needed. 


The world seems to be divided between two 
classes—those who are trying to get fat and those 
who are trying to get thin. The remedies offered 
to both classes are legion. The following incident 
is quoted from a foreign paper: 

““M. Zola was, in the course of a conversation with 
an Italian journalist, congratulated not only on his 
healthy look, but on his comparatively slim figure, 
which compared advantageously with his former 
unwieldy corpulence. Thereupon the chief of the 
naturalist school divulged to the journalist the 
secret of the unexpected transformation. One night, 
he said, he was laboriously forcing his way to his 
seat in the orchestra stalls of a theater, when he 
happened to be obliged to squeeze past Signor 
Raffaeli, the well-known painter. In doing so, M. 
Zola exclaimed: ‘ What a misfortune it is to be so 
stout!’ Signor Raffaeli does not ‘seem to have 
been very good-tempered at the moment, for he 
simply replied: ‘It depends entirely on yourself 
not to be so.’ 

“No offense was taken at this by M. Zola, but 
during the next entr’acte he asked Signor Raffaeli 
what he meant. ‘ Never drink,’ was the painter’s 
secret for reducing corpulence. The very next 
day M. Zola commenced the experiment. At break- 
fast he turned his glass upside down, and, notwith- 
standing the entreaties of his wife, who feared he 
would make himself ill, refused both wine and 
water. He persevered, and in eight days he was 
overjoyed to find he had reduced his weight by ten 
pounds. The diminution went on so rapidly that 
at the end of three months he had lost no less than 
forty-five pounds of flesh, and was in better health 
than he was before he ceased drinking.” 


TO MY FRIENDS. 


[ED friends, when I am dead, 
Think, sometimes say, 
At morn, or noon, or point of dying day, 
“TI wish that he were with us—had not fled.” 


For whether far or near, 

In earth or sky, 

To you I think I must be somehow nigh, 
And such regret it would be sweet to hear. 


“Think of me at my best,” 

When brain and heart 

Did, of what store was theirs, their wealth impart. 
Think of me thus, and not by pain opprest. 


Pain passes; that will last, 
Defying death, 
Which in us felt earth’s rapture—long’d for breath 
To sing life’s largeness—present, future, past. 
—[Temple Bar. 


A DAY’S MAIL. 


To the Editor of the Home Department : 

I have just been reading the Vassar questions about 
housekeeping, and feel moved to say a word to you on 
the subject. And here let me say that one reason, | 
believe, why so few of the women who do not have 
trouble with their servants get into print, is that, amid 
all the complaints, it seems so like boasting to say, what 
I think many of us feel, that housekeeping and the man- 
agement of servants are no more difficult than any 
other business undertaking. One must have knowledge, 
tact, and a willingness to abide by the laws of trate 


so to “rows I could never think of answering all those 
formidable Vassar questions. But here is a brief 
résumé of my experience. I have been a housekeeper 
twenty-five yee My first cook remained with me 
five years. I have borne six children. One nurse re- 
mained six years, and is still the children’s warmest 
friend. Another nurse remained two or three years. 
A large percentage of my servants have remained from 
one to two years with me. I pay good and increasing, but 
not the highest, wages ; give no extra privileges, unless 
anafternoon out every week to each girl may be unusual. 
My — room has no more comforts than such girls 
would be apt to find in any boarding-house where they 
might stay when out ofa place. When we built, how- 
ever, two or three years ago, we did take pains to 
have a large, light room for servants, with a good 
closet, and window in the closet, and since that time 
each girl has had a separate bed. I like to add, also, 
that at this time, when we are furnishing the new house, 
some of the most treasured gifts for the new home 
came from my old servants. I have not been a model 
housekeeper. I haven’t many crotchets about bright 
tins, and three risings of bread, and every window in 
the house to be washed once a week ; but I am proud 
and happy to say that my home is such that my family 
love it better than any other spot on earth, and by the 
side of it the saloon and the billiard-room are powerless 
as tempters. Now, if there is any secret about all this, 
it is simply what I have stated above, and an added 
motto, “ Patience, firmness, love.” (See 1 Corinthi- 
ans xiii.; Revised Version. ) 

Of course I have had trials in housekeeping. So 
have you in vom a paper. But, on the whole, 
keeping has been less a burden than a pleasure, and on 
the two occasions when circumstances have induced us 
to board for a season, we have as a family felt the 
loneliness of exiles, and have returned with rejoicing 
to our own hearthstone. 

Now, money would not tempt me to put these lines 
into print, if my own name were attached. But if you 
can make ~ ow out of the hints I have given you 
here that will be helpful to young housekeepers, I shall 
be only too thankful so to have served the cause. 


Us are sorry that our correspondent should 
think the Vassar questions formidable, 
for her experience would lighten the 
sum total of woe. It would be delight- 
ful to hear from her servants, whose rev- 

elations would unfold the secret of her power as a 

mistress. The Christian Union would like a sym- 

posium on the servant question, and hopes through 
the medium of this column to get light on the ques- 
tion. Only last evening two girls made a call to 
enlist the influence of a lady to get work for them 
in a certain factory where wages were good and 

One girl had been out of work since last 

July ; the other had never worked except for a sis- 

ter who had been a dressmaker. When it was sug- 

gested to them that they would be more comfort- 

able if they would go into families, there was a 

perceptible drawing up and half-indignant protest. 

Yet these girls had friends who were servants, and 

did not seem to think less of them because of their 

employment. No reason was given for refusing 

the place offered, and they eagerly admitted that 
they could not possibly save twelve dollars a month 
and pay their board and other expenses from fac- 
tory wages. Is not the secret largely the mis- 
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tresses? Who of us, reading the rience of 
Louisa May Alcott, in her “How I Went Out to 
Service,” have not burned with indignation at the 
treatment to which she was subjected ? 

There are few mistresses who treat their servants 
as a man treats the clerks whom he hires, having a 
distinct understanding of the services to be rendered 
for money received, and leaving opportunities to 
step up higher. The vast majority treat a servant as 
if she were a machine out of which the greatest 
amount of work must be got with the least expendi- 
ture of fuel. A constant application of the Golden 
Rule would solve the servant problem in many house- 
holds, and would win many girls from the factory 
life, with its unsanitary condition and poor wages. 
The “ Vassar” questions are easily answered, and 
have the double merit of appealing to both sides. 
Nor is the third schedule unimportant, for it is 
doubtless true, as the advocates for instruction in 
domestic economy as of every school curricu- 
lum believe, that it will lead to an intelligent appre- 
ciation of the value of brains in the kitchen, where 
at present the demand appears to be for muscles, 
judging from the services for which money is paid. 
When as many marks are given for the chemical 
analysis of a loaf of bread as are given for solving a 
problem in arithmetic, the relation of domestic serv- 
ice to the welfare of the nation will be understood, 
and not untilthen. Doubtless hundreds of girls go 
into factories because they can master few 
details required by their special work, who could not 
hope to serve in a household acceptably for months 
because of their utter ignorance, and the thought of 
drifting about during the apprenticeship period is 
unbearable. Domestic economy as a school training 
would open the way to the field of employment that 
is never overcrowded in this country. We area 
people of “one servant” in the household ; and the 
knowledge required, as well as the service, to do the 
work in an American household is a far greater tax 
than is required in any factory. In few American 
families is a servant’s work finished before eight 
o’clock at night, and in most families it begins at 
six ; the servant’s factory friends finish at five-thirty, 
and rarely begin before seven-thirty. A complete 
readjustment of hours seems impossible, but in many 
households they might be modified. Our corre- 
spondent makes one good suggestion—“ an after- 
noon out every week.” If the whole afternoon cannot 
be given, there are few households where a couple 
of hours could not be given. Let any woman con- 
fine herself to two afternoons for recreation each 
month, and watch how her mental and physical 
vitality suffers under the régime. 


PICKED UP. 
off declares 


A Russian physician named Portugal 
that strychnine is an infallible cure for drunken- 
ness, administered in subcutaneous injection. He 
asserts that the experience of physicians has shown 
the cure to be as rapid as it is certain. The effect 
of the strychnine solution is to change the craving 
for drink into positive aversion, and this change is 
effected in a day. After a treatment of eight or 
ten days a patient may be discharged. The strych- 
nine is administered by dissolving one grain in two 
hundred drops of water and injecting five drops of 
the solution every twenty-four hours. 


It is soberly related that a youthful married 
couple, whose house has recently been glorified by 
the addition of a fac-simile of the beautiful mother, 
decided to have the christening service at home. A 
venerable minister was called to officiate. He took 
the babe in his arms very affectionately, and ad- 
dressed a few words of advice to the young parents. 
“See that you train up this child in the way that 
he should go; that you surround him with the best 
influences, and that you give him a good example. 
If you do so, who knows but he may become a John 
Wesley or a George Whitefield ? What is his 
name?” “Nellie, sir,” replied the mother. 


“T picked up a bit of information the other day,” 
said a city hotel clerk, “that I hadn’t thought of 
before. A couple of men were talking in the office, 
when one asked on what day of the week Christ- 
mas will be this year. ‘ Let’s see,’ replied the 
other ; ‘ I was married on the first day of May. That 
was Wednesday. Christmas will come on Wednes- 
day.’ That struck me forcibly, and when I got a 
little leisure I gathered up a fot of old calendars 
and investigated it. I found that it is true that 
the 1st day of May and Christmas of the same year 
oceur on the same day of the week.” 


Our Younc FoLks. 


WHO WAS TO BLAME? 


My Dear Madam: 

The —— Company has been compelled to tell —— 
that it has no further work for her. I had to announce 
this decision to her a giving her next week’s 
pay. in advance so she can have a week to re- 
establish herself. 

It is unnecessary for me to say that Mr. —— has 
tried to give her every help he could to make a place for 
herself. He has been kindness itself. But, although 
the girl is faithful, steady, regular, willing, and a hard 
worker, she is ae incompetent as a stenographer 
and typewriter. e lacks the groundwork of element- 
ary education, and we must give up trying to educate 
her. Personally I have much interest in her, and I 
should be glad to do anything I can to help her. I 
have suggested that she call on you to-morrow and get 
your advice. There is, however, no alternative but for 
us to part with her ; it would be better economy for the 
—— Company to contribute to her support as a matter 
of charity than to try to carry her longer on its pay roll. 

I write now because I know you are interested in her. 

Yours sincerely, 
Z,|HLE above letter comes from a New York 
firm. The young girl discharged has 
@} Eo been in their employ almost a year, 
t<r%3} though from the first week it has been 
a question whether she would ever be 
valuable. As the letter states, she was faithful and a 
hard worker. The faults she had were the result of 
careless work in school. She could not spell, and she 
would write a whole letter withouta comma. These 
faults were pointed out to her, and she was told 
that she would be allowed a half-day for study 
and practice for a month. For a few days she 
used her time well, but she lacked the first 
element of business ability, Perseverance. At last 
it became so evident that it was a hopeless case 
that she was discharged. What is she to do? 
She has not the money to support herself while 
getting the grounding of an education; she prob- 
ably will never find another employer to give 
her the opportunity the last one gave her, and, 
after spending months in learning the stenographic 
characters and how to read them, and a year in 
practice in an office, she must find some other busi- 
ness. Earnest work in school would have saved 
this, and to-day she would hold a position that would 
grow more valuable each year. 

Judging from what is known of her, she probably 
in school was the girl who, when her percentages 
were low, announced that she did not care, and 
rather prided herself on the fact that she did not. 
She is paying the penalty. The ignorance and bad 
habits of her school days have gone with her into 
the business world. She is a type of a great many 
school girls and boys; they forget that what they 
are in school is what they will be when men and 
women. In these days, when girls, either from 
choice or necessity, become self-supporting, they 
should do their school work thoroughly as a means 
of preparation and training. It is a question if the 
young woman referred to will ever be able to take 
a responsible position. Industry and faithfulness, 
without the requisite knowledge, will keep a man or 
woman always in a minor position. It is knowledge, 
faithfulness, and industry that make success possible. 

A young man of twenty, who was educated in a 
public school, was talking to the writer about a 
friend a year younger than himself, who did not 
like the business he was engaged in, though he had 
been in the same office four years. He said some- 
thing like this: “I tell him that he ought to have 
left it the first week if he did not like it; he should 
not have wasted his time. He ought to be ready 
now to go right ahead, but, instead, he will have to 
begin at the bottom in some other office. He says 
I did not stay where I began; that I’ve changed 
my business. So I have, but each time I’ve gone 
into a better position. I was only an office boy at 
first, and there was no chance there, so I just kept 
my eyes open, and made a change as soon as I 
could. So I kept on learning as much as I could 
in each place, but not settling down where I saw 


there was no chance. He is getting now, after four 
years, just what he got the first week—four dollars. 

“I've been watching the boys who were in my 
class in school. Most of us had been promoted from 
class to class from the primary. The other day I 
saw one of them driving a garbage cart. Why! 
I could hardly believe my eyes. Another is in 
Yale College; another is a street-car driver; one is 
a house painter, but he looks very poor—I do not 
believe he has work all the time. He always talks 
about my being “lucky.” Another fellow just 
knocks about getting odd jobs. They are just the 
same now that they were in school. The fellows 
who are dragging now dragged through school. 
We all had the same chance, the same teachers. 
The fellows who were behind the class, and kept 
our class percentage down, are filling positions 
where wages are small and the chances to get 
higher are next to none.” 

The young man whose conversation we have 
reported left school at fifteen, and is now con- 
nected with a telephone company, and is one of the 
best students in the electrical department of Pratt's 
Institute in Brooklyn, where he is found every 
evening. His “luck” consists in his determina- 
tion to know all there is to learn in his special line, 
and of course he will succeed. 


THE GREAT STRIKE. 
By James Orts, 


Author of ** Toby Tyler,” ** Silent Pete,’’ ** Little Joe,” 
** Raising the Pearl,”’ etc. 


CHAPTER IX. 


'T was at about this time that Master 
Dowd joined Jippy, having sold the 
last of his stock, and he brought two 
friends with him. 

“I've been talkin’ with the other fel- 
lers,” Joe said, as he approached, “ an’ they don’t 
think we can do anything. You see, we can’t find 
more’n fifteen that would hang together, an’ there's 
twice as manyof them. We'll have to wait awhile, 
a praps Baldy’s own crowd will get down on 

m.” 

Jippy wondered what he and Jet would do while 
they were waiting; but instead of recounting his 
troubles he said, with an effort to speak cheerfully : 

“It ‘Il come right somehow, I spose, an’ I ain’t 
so bad off as a good many fellers would be who 
hadn’t a home an’ a mother.” 

“You'll get along,” Joe replied, confidently. 
“Say, do you reckon we could see Sam if we went 
to his house ?”’ 

They went over to the Park to hear the news, 
and were surprised at the scene. 

“S’posen you wait till we fix up all the busi- 
ness?” Jake said, grimly. “We want to know 
how much money you've took in, an’ there’s no 
chance of leavin’ this place till we find out.” 

“ How can [ tell right off?” And as Master Higgs’s 
eyes fell upon the sobbing Skinney, he began to 
realize that he had been led into atrap. “It’s 
come in all along, an’ I ain’t got the ‘count with 
me. I'll have it wrote out to-morrer.” 

“It must be fixed now, an’ I reckon I'll have to 
help you,” and again Jake referred to his slip of 
paper. “In the first place, thirty-three fellers paid 
five cents apiece—that makes a dollar sixty-five. 
Skinney turned in fifty-two, an’ you gave him 
twenty for expenses. You stole, or made us do it 
for you, a nickel from Jet, an’ twenty-eight cents offer 
Jippy, besides not givin’ Denny anything outer 
what he earned. The fellers from Jersey City 
paid a couple of dimes, an’ you scooped in seven 
dollars an’ forty out of what the crowd earned 
yesterday, but give back two-sixty. ‘Cordin’ to my 
way of figgerin’, you’ve had a little over seven dol- 
lars to yourself, an’ we wanter know where it is ?” 

“S’posen it’s in my pocket?” Baldy asked, de- 
fiantly. 

“Then we'll whack it up among the crowd, an’ 
let you run the Union alone.” 

“I'm the Boss Shiner, an’ won’t do anything I 
don’t choose,” Master Higgs cried, making one de- 
termined effort to be dignified. 

“Tt don’t make a bit of difference who you are,” 
Jake said, sternly. ‘“ We're here for that money, 
an’ it ain't safe to fool with us.” 

“Of course Skinney an’ me had to pay for our 
livin’ out of it, cause we was the officers,” Baldy 
said, with a whine. 
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“That can’t be very much. Did you spend it 
for anything else?” 

“ Not a cent.” 

‘“‘ Who paid for the theater tickets ?” 

“ Tickets?” Master Higgs repeated in well- 
feigned astonishment, and then, as if suddenly 
remembering, he cried, “Oh, Skinney got them.” 

“T didn’t,” the ex-officer said, as he looked his 
chief full in the face. ‘“ You bought ’em, an’ then 
treated to peanuts an’ nigger-eyeballs.”’ 

Baldy no longer attempted to make any denial, 
and he understood that it would be useless to defy 
his brother strikers. 

“‘ Let’s see how much you’ve got left.” Jake said, 
and, without a word of remonstrance, Master Higgs 
turned his pockets inside out, allowing the pennies 
and silver to fall upon the ground. 

After gathering up and counting the money, it 
was learned that the Boss Shiner had squandered 
all the funds save two dollars and seventy cents. 

“ What’ll we do with it ?” Sim asked, as he held 
the coins in his cap. 

“Give Jippy Simpson an’ Jet Blake what we 
took away from them, an’ whack up the rest with 
all hands, countin’ in the fellers who was turned 
out,” one of the party suggested; and the others 
agreed to this disposition of the funds. 

While the boys were dividing the money, wrap- 
ping carefully in paper the shares belonging to the 
ex-members, Master Higgs stood leaning against 
the bench watching every movement, and on the 
alert for an opportunity to make his escape. 

“Now, what'll we do with Baldy?” some one 
asked. “He served Skinney pretty rough, and it’s 
too bad not to give him a little of his own medi. 
cine.” 

While every striker was expressing his opinion 
at the full strength of his lungs, the number of the 
party was increased by three. Jippy Simpson, Joe 
Dowd, and Denny Drake were the new-comers, 
and they marched into the Park in a stern, deter- 
mined way, as if bent on settling matters with the 
Boss Striker at once. The fact that a dozen or 
more of Joe’s friends had suddenly appeared from 
around the corner of the Post-Officc ,vobably ae- 
counted for their boldness. 

That they were surprised at the scene of con- 
fusion could be told from their faces, and Jake 
made haste to explain what had occurred, saying, 
as he concluded : 

“Now that we’ve broke up the Union, it puzzles 
us to know what oughter be done with Bald Higgs.” 

“T’ll tell you,”’ Jippy said quickly. “ Us fellers 
came to square things with him, but Sam’s sister 
Alice made us promise not to pound him, so we'd 
agreed to march him ’round town awhile to let 
folks see what he looked like, an’ there is crowd 
enough on the other side of the street to do it, even 
if you hadn’t found him out.” 

As a rule, the strikers believed a flogging would 
be too light a punishment for the leader who had 
caused others so much sorrow and suffering, and, in 
the hope of hearing some novel mode of “ squaring 
things,” they gathered around Jippy. 

It did not require much time for him to give the 
details of the plan already decided upon by Sam’s 
friends, and, without discussion, the suggestion was 
accepted by Master Higgs’s late followers. 

Joe Dowd produced from one of his many pock- 
ets a huge sheet of brown paper on which was 
printed, in not exactly an artistic manner, the fol- 
lowing inscription : 

THE FELLER wHAT sTEALs MoNEy 
FRoM siCK GiRLs. LooK AT HiM. 


Baldy now began to understand that there were 
forms of punishment more severe than flogging, 
and as Jake and Sim ranged themselves by his side 
he screamed frantically, striking out with both 
hands and feet : 

“T won't wearit! I won't wearit! Thump me 
if you wanter ; but I ain’t goin’ to leave this place.” 

There was no lack of willing hands to aid in 
carrying into execution the plan, and despite all 
his struggles the placard was fastened securely on 
his back. 

“Tf you don’t walk we'll lug you, an’ put the 
paper on in front,” Joe said, sternly. ‘“ Here's all 
your Union, an’ about a dozen fellers besides, so 
there ain’t any good in kicking.” 

The strangers from Hoboken proposed that 
Skinney be forced to take part in the procession, 
and some of the party painted, witha liberal amount 
of blacking, on a piece of paper smaller than 
Baldy’s : 

HEREs ANoTHER oF ‘THE sAME kiND. 

Jake and Sim forced the Boss Shiner along, 


while Jippy and Joe Dowd took of the 
Union’s second officer, and, after cautioning the 
remainder of the party not to gather too near the 
prisoners, lest the inscriptions be hidden from view, 
Jet Blake led the way as Chief Marshal. 

A policeman on Park Row would have dispersed 
the noisy crowd, and for one moment Baldy’s eyes 
gleamed with delight at the prospect of escaping 
this peculiar punishment; but, when Joe hurriedly 
explained the purpose of the gathering, he not only 
turned away without another word of remonstrance, 
but expressed the wish that “ the little duffer would 
get it hot” before being released. 

The defaulters were marched to every point 
where there was any possibility of meeting a busi- 
ness acquaintance, and during all the humiliating 
time not a word of sympathy for the offenders was 
heard. Baldy hase: 4) his captors over and over 
again to “take it outer his skin an’ let him go,” 
but they were proof against his pleadings. 

Not until nightfall was the march brought to a 
close near the Cortlandt Street Ferry, and then a 
committee from Jersey City asked as an especial 
favor that they be allowed to borrow the prisoners 
for a short time. 

“ He’s been usin’ our money as well as yours,” 
the spokesman said, “and, seein’s how we've paid 
for it, we oughter have a whack at him.” 

“ We've got through with ’em both,” Jake said, 
generously ; “but don’t bring ’em back. There 
ain’t a feller in this town but what'll pound the 
heads offer ’em if they dare to show so much as 
the ends of their noses in this city again. Whater 
you goin’ to do?” 

“Take ’em up to the Erie Basin an’ have fun,” 
was the prompt reply. 

Both Baldy and Skinney had a reasonably good 
idea of what the “fun” would be, and the io 
knelt on the pavement as he begged those whom he 
had wronged to intercede for him. 

‘Please don’t let ’°em carry us over there!” he 
cried. ‘I treated you rough, Jet ; but you wouldn’t 
like to have me ’most killed.” 

“T ain’t so sure about that,” Master Blake said, 
reflectively, and then, after a brief consultation 
with the others, he added: “We've ‘eluded to 
swindle the Jersey City fellers outer their rights 
unless you show up here again, when we'll jest 
about skin yer. It’s a mighty easy gettin’ away, 
Bald Higgs. You ain’t sick, as Sam's sister was 
when you stole her money; you haven't been 
chewed all up, like Sam was when you started your 
precious Union; an’ you don’t feel hungry, same’s 
me an’ a lot of the other fellers did while you was 
swellin’ in the theater. Let ’em go, boys, an’ see 
if they can run faster ’n the crowd.” 

The ex-officials darted off instantly on being re- 
leased, and a portion of the disciplinarians followed, 
flinging mud and sometimes stones, until the fugi- 
tives managed to make good their escape. 

‘*We’ve lost pretty near a day’s work, fellers,”’ 
Jake said, when the party were walking to their 
former place of meeting in order to disband in a 
formal manner; “but the time hasn’t been wasted, 
‘cause we've got rid of them two sneaks.” 


The strike was ended with the downfall of the 
Union’s officers, who, by the way, have never since 
returned to their accustomed haunts, and the lesson 
learned by all who participated in it may be of 
benefit to them in the future when they have more 
power to work injury to others. 

END. | 


A PICKLE FOR THE KNOWING ONES. 


By Auice Morse EARLE. 
Nays HEN I was a little child I used to hear 


} grown people speak of sending “ coals to 
2 Newcastle,” or “ warming-pans to the 


West Indies,” and I knew very well 

— what a foolish thing that would be, for at 
Newcastle the whole earth is full of coal, and in the 
West Indies the weather is so frightfully hot that a 
freezing-pan would be more acceptable than a warm- 
ing-pan. 

A warming-pan is a brass or copper pan with a 
wooden handle about four feet long, and with a lid 
or cover pierced in small holes. In olden times the 
beds and bedrooms of our New England homes 
were icy cold, for there were no furnaces or 
stoves to throw warmth into the rooms, and often 
little ridges of snow drifted into the room through 
cracks by the side of the loose-fitting window-frames. 
Children, as well as grown people, elept in these cold 
rooms, but often, just before the members of the 


family retired for the night, some one would fill the 
warming-pan with hot coals from the open fireplace, 
and slide it into the bed between the sheets, and 
move it up and down till the bed was well warmed. 
They could not leave it still for a moment, else the 
hot copper pan would burn and scorch the sheets. 
You can see how grateful warming-pans were in a 
cold climate, and how useless in a hot one. But 
there was one man who sent warming-pans to the 
West Indies, and it did not prove so foolish a thi 
as we might think. It was Timothy Dexter— 
Timothy Dexter he loved to be called—who lived 
in Newburyport about one hundred years ago. He 
was a very funny old man, and did a great man 
strange and absurd things, and he was silly enoug 
to believe in dreams. He said he “dreamed, three 
nights running, that warming-pans would do well in 
the West Indies, so collected no more than ae 
two thousand and put them on board ships.” He 
must have had to search far and wide to buy so 
many; but at last the ship which contained them 
set sail, with a very disgusted captain on board. 

But a very wonderful thing happened when the 
vessel landed at Cuba. The sugar planters bought 
the warming-pans, took off the pierced covers, and 
used them as strainers ; and took the long-handled 
pan to use to skim the molasses in their great sugar 
pots, and fine ladles they made. Dexter said they 
“made yous of them in coucking.” He cleared, he 
said, seventy-nine per cent. on these ing- 
which is a very large profit, as all us tecwete 
can reckon interest. 

Another time the captain of one of Lord Dexter's 
ships sent word that he wanted some “ ship-stays.” 
Timothy asked a wag what “stays’”’ were made of, 
and was answered, “Of whalebone, of course.” 
“ Stays” was the old-fashioned name for women's 
corsets, which are stiffened with whalebone; but 
ships’ stays are the large, strong ropes which extend 
from the top of the mast to some other part of the 
veesel and help support the mast in its place. 
Timothy at once searched the market far and wide 
for whalebone, and bought all he could find, and, 
instead of having it left upon his hands to go down 
in price, every one thought that if Lord Dexter was 
buying whalebone in such great quantities there 
must be some hidden and good reason for securing 
it, and at once offered him large prices to sell to them. 
He sold out his “stays” and made another large 
sum of money. 

He wrote a very funny book called “A Pickle 
for the Knowing Ones; or, Plain Truths in a 
Homespun Dress,” and a “pickle” indeed it was. 
It was so foolish and yet so shrewd a book that his 
neighbors could not decide whether he was really 
a very ignorant and silly man or whether he had 
written the book to deceive them and make a 
“pickle” of them all. This book was published 
in 1805, and the copy which I saw was so ill printed 
and upon such coarse, rough paper, and the spelling 
was so very, very bad, and the book was so worn out 
with much handling and reading, that I could hardly 
decipher the words. Another thing that rendered 
the book very difficult to read was because there 
were throughout it no punctuation marks. 

At the end, however, were several pages of com- 
mas and periods and colons and semicolons and 
interrogation and exclamation marks, with this 
sentence: “ Mister Printer, the Nowing ones com- 
plane of my book The first Edition had no stops 
put in Anuf here and they may peper and salt it 
as they plese.” He was not the only man who put 
all the punctuation marks at the end of a literary 
production ; a poet had done so, and had written : 

“ And these are my points that I place at the foot 

That you may put stops that I can’t stop to put.” 
That would be an easy way to punctuate com- 
positions and dictation exercises, would it not? But 
it would not do to copy Lord Dexter’s punctuation 
any more than his spelling. 

He built a very beautiful house, and covered the 
roof with gilded balls, which sparkled in tlie sun, 
and he filled his garden with statues of celebrated 
men. He employed a skillful ship-carver to carve 
in wood forty statues about eight feet in height. 
These he named for very distinguished men, includ- 
ing himself. They were painted in high colors, 
blue and red coats, buff breeches, etc., and made a 
fine show. Upon an arch in front of the house was 
the figure of Governor Washington, with Jefferson 
and Adams on either side, with their hats off in 
honor of the Father of his Country. He insisted 
upon the carver spelling Thomas Tomas, in Jeffer- 
son’s name, and threatened to shoot him if he did 
not obeyhim. Under the statue of himself he had 
placed this inscription: “I am Lord of the East, 
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The old man has a message, too, for Mary ; she 
has been glad and proud that she has been made 
the mother of this blessed babe, but Simeon tells 
her that sorrow like a sword will pierce through 
her heart, and now she has one more thing to hide 
away and ponder. 

So this first visits ends. Joseph and Mary go 
back to Bethlehem, where presently the wise men 
from the East come seeking the king and bringing 
their princely gifts. Their visit and their ques- 
tions awaken Herod's fear, but before he can harm 
the child God bids Joseph fly with him to Egypt, 
where they stay until Herod's death, and then come 
back to their old home at Nazareth, and we hear 
no more of Jesus for twelve years. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN HYMNS. 


By Proressor CHarues A. Briaas, D.D. 


PART I. 


T= Gospel of Luke contains several of the 
earliest Christian hymns. These are put in 
the mouth of the mothers and fathers of the Mes- 
sianic babes, John the Baptist and Jesus ; but they 
have been used from the earliest times in the wor- 
ship of the Christian Charch. 


I.—SONGS OF THE MOTHERS. 


The spirit of prophecy entered into the mothers 
of the Messianic babes, and prophecy in the form 
of sacred song burst from their lips. The first to 
sing the songs of the new covenant was the mother 
of the herald. 


1.—The Song of Elizabeth. 


The Virgin Mary, in response to the angelic mes- 
sage, departed from Nazareth of Galilee and went 
to visit her kinswoman Elizabeth in the hill coun- 
try of Judah. The meeting of the mothers was 
enveloped in a halo of sanctity and glory by the 
presence and power of the Holy Spirit, who took 
possession of both of them, filled their hearts with 
joy, and gave them utterance in sacred song. “ Eliz- 
abeth li up her voice with a loud cry, and 
said : 

Blessed art thou among women, 

And blessed is the fruit of thy womb. 

And whence is this to me, 

That the mother of my Lord should come to me ? 

For, behold, when the voice of thy salutation 

Came into mine ears, 

The babe leaped for joy in my womb. 

And blessed is she who believed 

That there will be a fulfillment 

To those things spoken to her from the Lord. 

(Luke i., 42-45.) 

Elizabeth, under the influence of the Divine Spirit, 
here sees the Virgin already the mother of the 
Messiah, and on that account the mother of the Lord 
and King of her babe and of herself. The mother 
of the Messiah now in her presence is a pledge of 
his advent and all the joy and blessedness involved 
therein. The faith of the Virgin is praised, assur- 
ance is given her that the word of the angel will be 
fulfilled, and, in view of that fulfillment, she is rec- 
ognized as the most blessed among women. The 
lines of this piece of poetry are more obscure than 
usual in the Greek. A translation into the orig- 
inal Aramaic removes the difficulties for the most 
part and makes the poetry evident. 

2.—The Song of the Virgin. 

Under the influence of the Divine Spirit the 
Virgin at once responds to the song of Elizabeth in 
a song that has ever been used in the Christian 
Church. It is called in the Latin Church the Mag- 
nificat,in accordance with the custom to name 
pieces after the word that begins them. Magni/i- 
cat was the first word of the piece in the ancient 
Latin version of it. This song of the Virgin is full 
of the spirit and language of the song of Hannah, 
the mother of Samuel (1 Sam. ii. 1-10). It 
must have been a favorite hymn with Mary. Doubt- 
less the similarity of situation and circumstance 
recalled its language to her mind and heart. 


My soul ifieth the Lord, 

And my spirit doth rejoice in God my Saviour. 

For he looked upon the low estate of his handmaiden: 

For behold, from henceforth all generations shall call 
me blessed. 

For the Almighty doth great things for me ; 

And Holy is his name. 

And his mercy is unto generations of generations 

On them that fear him. 

He doth work strength with his arm ; 

He doth seatter the proud in the imagination of their 
heart. 

He doth put down princes from thrones, 

And doth exalt the lowly. 


The hungry he doth fill with good things, 
And the rich he doth send empty away. 


He doth help Israel his servant, i 


That he might remember mercy, 

As he e unto our fathers, 

Toward Abraham and his seed forever. 
~ (Luke i., 46-53.) 


This hymn is so like the song of Hannah that it 
is important to compare them throughout. The best 
way to do this is to place them side by side : 


Then Hannah prayed and said, 

My heart doth exult in Jahveh, 

My horn is exalted in Jahveh, 

My mouth is enlarged over mine enemies, 
Yea, I rejoice in ™ salvation. 

There is none holy like Jahveh ; 

Yea, there is none beside thee, 

And there is no rock like our God. 


Speak no more proudly, 

Let not bold words issue from your mouth ; 

For an all-knowing God is Jahveh, 

And by him are deeds an 

Heroes of the bow are broken, 

But stumblers gird on valor ; 

The full for bread hire themselves, 

But the hungry keep holiday forever ; 

The barren doth bear seven, 

But the one having many children doth languish. 


Jahveh kills, and he quickens ; 

He brings down to Sheol, and he doth bring up ; 

Jahveh disinherits, and he enriches, 

He humbles, yea, he lifts up on high ; 

He raiseth up from the dust the weak, 

From the dunghill he exalts the poor, 

To enthrone him with nobles, 

That he may give him a throne of glory as an inher- 
itance : 

For Jahveh’s are the pillars of earth, 

And he set upon them the world. 


The correspondence between the song of Han- 
nah and the song of the Virgin is evident in these 
three strophes. We omit the fourth strophe of the 
song of Hannah, because there is nothing in the 
song of Mary to correspond with it. We have 
translated the pieces differently in some respects 
from both the Authorized Version and the Revised 
Version, chiefly from a different interpretation of 
the tenses of the verbs. The reader will observe a 
closer correspondence between the two songs in the 
versions that we have given than there is in the 
Authorized Version and Revised Version. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC.’ 


HOW TO BECOME STRONG CHRISTIANS. 
(1 Cor. xvi., 1-24.) 
By tHe Rev. S. W. ADRIANCE. 


HE Christian life is never set forth in God's 
Word as the result of a power that flashes 
down upon one, taking possession of him in spite of 
himself, and thus suddenly accomplishing its work, 
but we are taught that intense desire and earnest 
application are necessary to attain to the perfect 
man, to the measure of the stature of the fullness of 
Christ. The Father’s willingness to give the Holy 
Spirit is represented as beyond our finite measure- 
ment, but itis given “to them that askhim.” The 
descent of the Spirit at Pentecost was sudden, and 
yet for many days the disciples had prayed earnest- 
ly for this very thing. Of John the Baptist and of 
Jesus it is said, they “ grew and waxed strong in 
spirit.” The fact that the members of the early 
Church continued steadfastly in the Apostles’ doc- 
trine and fellowship explains how they were able, 
when persecution arose, to go everywhere preach- 
ing the Word. 

When our hearts are filled with longing to be 
strong, earnest Christians, and we sit down to 
count the ways in which God says we may take 
hold of his strength, we are ready to ery out, with 
David, “ How precious also are thy thoughts unto 
me, O God! How great is the sum of them! If I 
count them, they are more in number than the 
sand.” 

The beginning of this chapter carries our thought 
over into the eighth chapter of the Second Epistle 
to this Church. No one knew better than Paul 
that the incomplete Christian is the weak Christian, 
and so, as he enumerates here the graces wherein 
they did abound, in faith, utterance, knowledge, dili- 
gence, and in love, he says, “See that ye abound in 
this grace also.” How much the lack of this grace 
of giving accounts for the weak Christians of to- 
day, let the coins of the contribution boxes and the 
treasuries of the missionary societies tell. 

To the Ephesian Church he gives the same ex- 


1 For the week beginning February 2, 1890, 


hortation, “ Be strong,” adding, as his reason, the 
subtle character of their enemies, and in‘tfat grand 
picture of the Christian’s armor he shows them 
their sources of strength—truth, righteousness, the 
gospel ef peace, faith, the hope of salvation, and 
the Word of God; “ praying always, and watching 
thereunto.” 

As Bunyan’s Pilgrim was resting in the Palace 
Beautiful and talking of his journey thither, some 
one asked him how he was able to overcome the 
besetting sins that persisted in attacking him along 
the way, and his answer was: “ When I think of 
what I saw at the Cross, that will do it; and 
when I look upon my broidered coat, that will do 
it; and when I look into the roll that I carry in 
my bosom, that will do it; and when my thoughts 
wax warm about whither I am going, that will do 
it.” Let us, then, think of these things. 

lf we discover that we are weak through failure 
to obey God’s will, then the word of the Lord to 
the church in Sardis is our word: “ Be watchful, 
and strengthen the things which remain, that are 
ready to die; we have no time for regret that only 
weakens, but carefully and tenderly we must bring 
our drooping graces out where the sun and the 
showers can reach them, that they may grow and 
not die. 

The parable of the vine with which Jesus sought 
to comfort his disciples when/they were saddened 
by the thought of his ore and the promise 
of the Comforter, are for us as well as for them. 
Our mission is the same as theirs—to be witnesses 
for Christ and to do the “greater works.” If we 
will abide in him and let ourselves be filled with 
the Spirit, we cannot but testify of him, and our 
growing Christlikeness will also bear witness to his 
power. “The blessed Master none can doubt, 
revealed in holy lives.” Thus will our Father in 
heaven be glorified. 

References.—Neh. viii., 10; Ps. xxvii., 1; Ps. 
xxiv., 11—Ixxiii., 26; Is. xxvi., 4; Is. xxx., 15 
Acts iii., 16; 2 Cor. xii., 9. 

Daily Readings.—(1) Is. xli., 28-51; (2) Ps. 
xlvi., 1-11; (3) Ps. lxxxiv., 1-12; (4) Dent. xi, 
1-9; (5) Dan. xx., 1-21; (6) Eph. vi., 10-20; (7) 
1 Cor. xvi., 1-24. 


THOUGHTS BY THE WAY. 
Moments make the year, and trifles life.— 
| Young. 


As you learn, teach; as you get, give; as you 
receive, distribute.—{ Spurgeon. 


Christ, the one great word, 
Well worth all languages in earth or heaven. 
—[Bailey. 


The sacred Scriptures teach us the best way of 
living, the noblest way of suffering, and the most 
comfortable way of dying.—| Flavel. 


If thou art not born again, all thy outward ref- 
ormation is naught; thou hast shut the door, but 
the thief is still in the house.—[ Boston. 


The one who will be found in trial capable of 
great acts of love is ever the one who is always 
doing considerate small ones.—[ F. W Robertson. 


Do not expect commercial payment for the real 
benefits you may render mankind. Doing good is 
the great way of enriching character.—[ Dr. J. S. 
McPherson. 


The chureh is not to be as a lake without any 
outlet—a mere glass in which the sky is reflected— 


but a reservoir that yields what it receives for the 
health of mankind.—{ Dr. C. D. W. Bridgman. 


Giving for God is not the only way to gain 
heavenly-mirfledness ; but our unwillingness to give 
for him may stand in the way of our entering into 
fuller blessing.—| Rev. P. L. Hunter. 


Tis sweet, as year by year we lose 

Friends out of sight, in faith to muse 

How grows in Paradise our store ! 
—[ Keble. 


Keep forever in view the momentous value of 
life; aim at its worthiest use, its sublimest end ; 
spurn with disdain those foolish trifles and frivo- 
lous vanities which so often consume life as the 
locusts did Egypt; and devote yourself, with the 
ardor of a passion, to obtain the most divine im- 
provements of the human soul. In short, hold 
yourself in preparation to make the transition to 
another life whenever you shall be claimed by the 
Lord of the world.—{ J. Foster. 
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